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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The only Free Empire in human history has been 

gn ecag endeavouring to do honour to the Sovereign under 
whose rule its institutions have acquired their 

unique character. The principal of a series of brilliant pageants 
in celebration of the longest and greatest reign in English annals 
was held on June 22nd, when the Queen made a superb progress 
through six miles of the most devoted subjects that a monarch 
ever beheld. What most struck the foreign observer was the 
variety and gorgeousness of the spectacle which it is declared that 
Rome could not have eclipsed, even in the meridian of her mag- 
nificence, when she could draw on the resources of the whole of the 
known world. What most appeals to the English onlooker is the 
absolute and unaffected simplicity of the meeting between Queen 
and people in the streets of their common capital. The stately 
and sonorous periods of a future Macaulay may have to be awaited 
before literary justice is done to‘the spectacular side of the Jubilee, 
but the human side is already receiving appreciative recognition 
from contemporary observers. It would be difficult to improve 
upon the justness and felicity of the following interpretation 
of the ovation accorded to the Queen. It is taken from a recent 
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article in the Conservative newspaper, The St. Jumes’s Guzette:—- 
“The People’s ‘At Home’ to Her Majesty yesterday will be 
remembered as the social function of the century. We do full 
justice elsewhere to the pageantry of the great day. The 
unique splendour of the procession, the lavish and yet tasteful 
magnificence of the decorations, the bounteous ‘Queen’s weather’ 
—was there ever such a day for such a ceremony ?—will never be 
forgotten. But, after all, the ‘true inwardness’ of yesterday’s 
grand display consisted in its personal aspect, its intimate demon- 
stration of mutual love, respect, and loyalty, between the British * 
people and their venerated Sovereign. If ever the phrase, the 
‘great heart of the people, meant anything, it abounded in 
genuine, sincere, honest, hearty meaning yesterday. And the 
Great Heart of the Queen—was not that fully revealed, with no 
shade of arritre-pensée, no desire for reticence, no checking of its 
warm impulse? The Monarch was ‘at home’ to her People. 
The People were ‘at home’ to their Queen.” And if any foreigner 
wants to know why the English people have reached their present 
pitch of personal devotion to their Queen, the question is admirably 
answered in another newspaper of opposite politics, The Daily 
News :—“ The feeling of the people for the Queen is due to the slow 
and steady effect of sheer character. Private as her daily life has 
for the most part been, and not the less respected on that account, 
her subjects know that for sixty years, in spite of many trials and 
surrows, she has laboured conscientiously in their interest. A truer 
patriot than the Queen never lived. She has always identified 
herself with the country, which is a very different thing from 
identifying the country with herself. The Queen can hardly ever 
have a complete holiday. Public business is continuous, and she 
has always insisted upon being made acquainted with it. She is, 
so to speak, always in office, and never in opposition.” 


The Address presented to Her Majesty by Parlia- 

p{CEEN AXP ment, though it elicited the one jarring note of the 
Jubilee celebrations, was accompanied by a debate 

in which more than one really remarkable tribute was paid to the 
(Jueen as a statesman by the statesmen who have served under her. 
We cannot help noticing that while all men instinctively shorten 
anything personal, they may be compelled by their position to say 
about the Queen that everything that is said is marked by sincerity. 
People evidently can’t help being sincere in discussing so sincere 
iu personality. The Address submitted to both Houses ran 
as follows:—“That a humble Address be presented to Her 
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Majesty to congratulate Her Majesty on the auspicious com- 
pletion of the 60th year of her happy reign, and to assure Her 
Majesty that this House profoundly shares the great joy with 
which her people celebrate the longest, the most prosperous, and 
the most illustrious reign in their history, joining with them in 
praying earnestly for the continuance during many years of Her 
Majesty’s life and health.” Lord Salisbury dwelt on “the able 
government ” of the reign, and contributed an interesting chapter 
to constitutional history by the remark :—“ When I was young it 
was the fashion to treat the sovereignty of the Queen as nominal 
and the share which she took in public business as unreal. I 
hear less of that language now, and I speak in an assembly 
where many could join with me in saying that no one could so 
describe the working of our institutions without an entire ignorance 
of the real method of their operation. The powers of the Sovereign 
are great; the responsibilities are enormous. That we have passed 
through a period of so much trial, and arrived at the height of so 
much greatness, is largely due to the moderating, the self- 
controlling, influence of the Queen, from whom, legally, all 
power flows.” Lord Kimberley does not belong to a Party 
which by tradition would incline to magnify the function of the 
Crown. His tribute to the influence of the Queen is highly 
significant ; it will, we believe, be most gratifying to Her Majesty’s 
subjects to learn on such unimpeachable authority, that behind the 
competing political parties there stands the greatest, because the 
most experienced and independent, of all our statesmen with a 
single eye to the welfare of the whole Empire, and in a position to 
make herself listened to. Lord Kimberley said :—< We have 
never before had a Sovereign who was respected equally by all 
parties, who was absolutely impartial to all. We have never had 
a Sovereign—at all events in times that any of us can well 
remember—so capable of aiding her Ministers with wise and 
prudent counsel. As the noble Marquis has justly said no mistake 
could be greater than to suppose that the Sovereign of this 
country does not exercise a constant, a wise, and a most important 
influence upon all the political events of the reign. If I simply 
make one remark, you will see at once how true that must be. 
Ministers go and change. They are not perpetual. The one 
person who remains at the head of affairs, cognizant of everything 
that takes place, is the Sovereign, and that Sovereign obtains an 
experience of the highest public affairs unequalled by any Minister, 
however powerful. You will see, then, how great is the influence 
and how great is the power, though it may be an unseen power, 
of our Sovereign.” 
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In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour made a 
_ WILLIAM short speech containing a very happy reference to 
ARCOURTS . . 
Trisute. | the Queen:—“In her public life she has been an 
example to every sovereign, and in her private life 
she has been an example to every citizen.” Sir William Harcourt 
followed with a most impressive panegyric. After reviewing the 
growing prosperity of the nation during the reign in familiar 
fashion, and ignoring the ruin of the greatest of British industries 
—agriculture—he reminded his audience, as every good Radical 
should, of the growth of popular powers throughout the period, 
adding :—“ I can recall the fears of the brave and follies of the wise, 
who feared that the extension of popular power might endanger 
the Constitution of the country. Yet it has been acknowledged 
that in these sixty years the Parliament of the Queen has sanc- 
tioned measure after measure of democratic reform, and each ex- 
tension of popular right has only strengthened the Monarchy and 
increased the confidence of the people. Queen Victoria has never 
feared her people. Decade after decade has passed with these 


reforms, and the Sovereign has never been more trusted or more 


revered, and, as the right hon. gentleman well indicated, this en- 
larged democracy has been peacefully and insensibly incorporated 
into the framework of an ancient throne.” Sir William Harcourt 
has endeavoured to destroy in turn all our most cherished institu- 
tions, but the wisdom, simplicity, and public spirit of the Queen 
wins the heart of the stern unbending Radical, at any rate, for 


the reign. We give the Leader of the Opposition’s memorable 
words in full :— 


** As the right hon. gentleman said, there have been glorious reigns in the 
great traditions of this land—reigns of strife and storm and of peril and of 
conquest, but if I might be permitted to affix an adjective to the charac- 
teristics of this reign, I should call it a sympathetic reign. It has appealed 
to the heart of the nation, and it is the heart of the nation still more than 
its pride that speaks to-day and addresses Queen Victoria in the sixtieth 
year of her reign. She has made her people feel that she was the com- 
panion of their joy and the partaker of their distress, and in all their fortunes— 
whether ill or good—her sympathies have never been wanting in that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. That has always been present in the case 
of the Queen. In a sense unknown before, I think the present Sovereign can be 
justly called the mother of her people. In the fulness of her years and her grace 
those children gather around her to-day with the sentiment of filial devotion. 
The Queen has passed through bitter sorrows, and none so great as that which 
took from her the wise counsellor and consort who supported with her the burden 
of her Empire in former days. But in all her desolation she never forgot her care 
and her duty to the nation. It is not for me to attempé to portray a character 
known and admired and loved by all, Those who have served her themselves in 
any capacity will ever cherish the memory of her gracious kindness, of her upright 
justice, of her ripe experience, and her constitutional fidelity. Her public as her 
private life has been a lesson to all in every station. First in virtue as first in 
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place, she has added dignity to a mighty throne, and deserves the passionate 
loyalty of a free people. She will leave to those who come after her larger 
dominions and a happier people, but, what is more, she will bequeath to future 
times the imperishable inheritance of a sovereign example,” 


While the conspicuous characteristic of the Jubilee 
Some Noraste celebrations was the deep veneration expressed by 
FOREIGN . : 
Trisutes. 2 people scattered over the globe for their Sovereign, 
some exceedingly generous tributes came from 
abroad. We cannot record them all, but we do not think it would 
be invidious to mention the more salient greetings. President 
McKinley, as head of the United States, expressed his congratula- 
tions to the Queen in a letter of great simplicity and dignity, worthy 
of the nation from which it came and of that to which it went. The 
Emperor of Austria, the wisest and most respected statesman in 
Continental Europe, paid a special compliment to our Sovereign, 
which was quickly recognized, and profoundly appreciated in Eng- 
land. He took the unusual step of making a personal call at the 
British Embassy in Vienna, attired in the uniform of his English 
regiment, and wearing the Order of the Garter. The report adds : 
“His Majesty spoke in the most cordial way of Queen Victoria 
and the Royal Family, for whom he is known to entertain the 
highest personal regard. The whole character of the Emperor’s 
visit proved that it was no matter of mere form, but a manifesta- 
tion of profound and hearty sentiment. It is quite an unusual 
occurrence in Vienna for His Majesty to fulfil such missions in 
person, and it is equally seldom that he pays visits of such length. 
It is, however, no secret for well-informed people here that the 
Emperor of Austria is among the best and most trustworthy 
friends whom Queen Victoria and the British people have 
on the Continent.” The illustrious Emperor’s own Jubilee will be 
celebrated next year, and fervent as may be the demonstrations of 
gratitude of his own people for all he has done for them, and for 
all he has spared them, he will have no warmer or more sincere 
wellwishers than his English admirers. Nor has a Parliamentary 
tribute from abroad been wanting. England learnt the day after 
the Jubilee that her staunch friend and ally Italy had not been 
content with the cordial official and monarchical greetings that 
had already been offered. The Speaker informed the House of 
Commons that he had received a communication from the Italian 
Ambassador in London containing a translation of an extract from 
the proceedings of the Italian Parliament which had been 
telegraphed over. The telegram speaks for itself, and we subjoin 
it in the belief that our readers will regard it as one of the most 
precious memorials of the Jubilee :— 
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“Telegram, dated 22nd June, from the Marquis Visconti Venosta, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the Kingdom of Italy, to the Italian Ambassador in London. 

**In accordance with the desire of the Chamber of Deputies, I beg your 
Excellency to be good enough to forward to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
without delay the following extract from the proceedings of their sitting of 
yesterday. 

“THE PRESIDENT.—The Hon. Sonnino is authorized to speak. 

‘*SIDNEY SONNINO.—Hon. Colleagues, to-day the British nation rejoices, 
celebrating in the Mother Country and in the Colonies scattered in all the corners 
of the earth the sixtieth anniversary of the accession to the throne of the Gracious 
(Queen Victoria. 

‘*T am certain that I express the feelings of the whole House, without distinction 
of party, when I ask our President, upon this solemn occasion, to make himself the 
interpreter to the Speaker of the House of Commons of the warm wishes of this 
Assembly for the long and prosperous continuance of that glorious reign, and to 
give assurance of the share which the Italian people take in the events which 
cause the rejoicings of the great English people, the teacher of liberty, of toler- 
ance, and civil and ordered progress. 

“Brin, the Minister of Marine, demanded and obtained leave to speak. 

«* Brix.—I cannot do otherwise than express in the name of the Government the 
most lively approbation of the proposal of the Hon. Sonnino that our Presidené 
should express to the President of the English House of Commons the warm 
wishes which we, in interpreting the desire of all Italians, express for the happiness 
and prosperity of the reign of Queen Victoria, who with so much success and 
glory has guided the destinies of that great and free England, which has ever been 
the friend of Italy, and for which our country entertains the like feelings of 
sympathy and friendship, 

**IMBRIANI Poviro.—In associating myself with this proposal I send my 
respectful greeting to her who finds herself placed at the head of a free people, 
which has always and in every direction sought to cultivate liberty according to 
justice. 

‘¢ THE PRESIDENT.—I accept very heartily the directions of the House, and will 
make it my duty to carry them out.” 


The spontaneous action of the Austrian Emperor 

PRESIDENT and the Italian Parliament gather enhanced signi- 
Trisute, —_ ficance from the fact that the most strenuous and 
sinister efforts have been made to poison the mind 

of the people they represent against the British nation. German 
influences have been working hard to sow ill-will between our- 
selves and our long-standing Continental friends, and owing to 
Germany’s ascendancy in the Councils of the Triple Alliance, she 
is in a position to exercise some authority over her partners. So 
the attachment they have expressed to the Queen and the Queen’s 
people is all the more gratifying as marking the failure of German 
mischief-making. From one other quarter where our active 
antagonist has also been working against us came a tribute both 
thoughtful and unexpected. President Kruger, who, in common 
with all the Dutch community in South Africa, entertains a great 
respect for the Queen, celebrated the 22nd June—to be universally 
known, we hope, as Victoria Day—by releasing those two unbend- 
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ing Uitlanders, Messrs. Sampson and Davies, who, having been 
implicated in the Johannesburg Revolution, had flatly refused to 
sue for executive clemency on the ground that the British Govern- 
ment was pledged to procure their release. Therefore when the 
other political prisoners were set at large last year they remained 
behind in Pretoria Gaol. The President has signalized the Jubilee 
by releasing them unconditionally. It is an act of grace and 
wisdom which cannot but have the best effect upon the cordial 
understanding between the British Government and the Transvaal 
which the wise people of both countries desire to establish. The 
fools of both countries—stirred up by the knaves—want to fight, 
but they have been completely overruled. We do not believe the 
President’s policy is “ made in Germany,” and he must not imagine 
that ours is made in Capel Court. 


are The reader is referred to the newspapers for a 

‘ Se description of the celebrations themselves, which 
were the most brilliant and popular functions ever 

held in England. It may safely be said that no event in our time 
has given so much general enjoyment, or has done so much to 
knit all classes of the community together, or to emphasize the 
unity of the Queen’s scattered subjects. Reports of rejoicings 
from every section of the British Empire have poured in in a 
continuous and copious stream. It was observed in London on 
Jubilee Day that as the Queen approached the more Democratic 
quarters of the Metropolis, the more demonstrative became the 
enthusiasm, and the cablegrams indicate, that the more remote 
the communities, the more determined have they been to show their 
attachment to the throne and person of the Sovereign. The people 
“at home” have been deeply moved by this, and fully appreciate 
the profound significance of sharing a common reverence with their 
kinsmen and fellow-citizens over the water. Nor do they misread it. 
As Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, an unimpeachable 
Democrat, reminded us all at the Imperial Institute, the keynote 
of the celebrations has been their spontaneity. No man has been 
under compulsion anywhere. Of old a Continental monarch could 
boast “ the State is me”; now the ruler of the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen is proud to declare “the Empire is free.” 
That is surely the great lesson of the epoch-making days through 
which we have passed. All politicians and all parties have realized 
that the unfettered freedom of the various communities owning a 
common allegiance is the basis of the great “ experiment ”—to use 
Lord Salisbury’s word—we are engaged upon. A “crimson thread,” 
“a golden link,” and we believe a great future unite us. Many 
will be inclined to say, “Why not let well alone? Why attempt 
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to revise the relations between the mother nation and the daughter 
nations which present to the world the splendid and unique out- 
burst of common enthusiasm we have lately witnessed? Our 
Anglo-Dutch, Anglo-French, and Anglo-Saxon fellow-subjects, 
though sundered by the sea, are at one with us, and stand in with 
us for weal or woe. What more can mortal man desire?” Many 
will argue in this way, while all will agree that if this argument is 
to be answered, the reply should come from the daughter nations. 
If the relations require revision the impulse must come from them. 


The Royal Procession went from Buckingham 
7. bye Palace up Piccadilly, down St. James’s Street, 
~ "through Pall Mall, Trafalgar Square, the Strand, 
Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul’s where a short open air 
service was held. Thence it moved down Cheapside, and crossed 
London Bridge to the south side of the Thames and recrossed the 
river at Westminster, returning to Buckingham Palace through the 
Horse Guards and along the Mall. It was a long and glittering 
dragon composed of the most brilliantly coloured elements, and 
nearly two miles in length. An imposing display of the mounted 
forces of the Crown led the way, followed by a brilliant cavalcade 
of foreign representatives, Indian princes, and special envoys from 
many countries. Great enthusiasm prevailed along all points of 
the route, which increased as the British Royal Family approached 
in a series of carriages. The day was delicious, but grey until the 
Queen left Buckingham Palace. At that moment by one of those 
fortuitous coincidences which have not been infrequent throughout 
the latter part of the reign, the sun burst forth in full splendour, 
with what effect on the highly-strung emotions of the people may 
be imagined. The other occupants of the Queen’s carriage were 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Christian, while the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and the Duke of Cambridge rode 
by its side. For the first time in their lives they were unnoticed. 
The intense emotion of the vast crowd was concentrated on their 
Queen, and a great wave of affectionate loyalty surged over the 
mighty city. The sentiments of Her Majesty were as ever ex- 
pressed with perfect simplicity and sincerity in the telegram des- 
patched at the moment of leaving the Palace and flashed through- 
out her dominions: “FROM MY HEART I THANK MY BE- 
LOVED PEOPLE. MAY GOD BLESS THEM.” 


The authorities were, in our humble judgment, 
THE COLONIAL 


Procrsstoy, Well advised in making “ The Colonial Procession” 
a separate entity from “The Royal Procession.” 
After the Queen, the Premiers of Greater Britain and their striking 
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escorts were the feature of the Jubilee Festival, and signal honour 
was paid them by giving them distinctness and precedence. They 
led the way on Jubilee Day, and the thundering applause which 
accompanied their appearance throughout the route must have 
been heard in the various countries they came from. It was 
their presence after all that distinguished the great pageant from all 
other functions that have ever been held. This historic Procession 
was headed by a detachment of the Royal Horse Guards, with their 
band, while all the Colonial contingents were under the general 
command of Lord Roberts (Colonel-in-Chief of the Colonial troops), 
who led the way. Then followed the various Premiers—now become 
Privy Councillors—with their wives and escorts. Mr. Laurier, as 
representing Confederated Canada—* the Canadian nation,” as he 
had termed his country three days before—naturally led the way, 
and it would have been difficult to select a more attractive 
figurehead, or a more splendid looking body of men than 
his escort, which consisted of French and British Canadians. 
We need not describe the procession in minute detail. The Premier 
of New South Wales (Mr. Reid) sat in the same carriage with his 
colleague of Victoria (Sir George Turner); mounted troops from the 
former Colony preceded them, mounted troops from the latter 
foliowed them. Then came the New Zealand contingent, partly 
composed of Maories, followed by the New Zealand Premier (Mr. 
Seddon) and Sir Hugh Nelson of Queensland—an escort from the 
latter Colony bringing up the rear. The next group to attract 
attention consisted of the Cape contingent, containing some Dutch 
Africanders—a fact the crowd was quick to recognize and ap- 
preciate—escorting Sir Gordon Sprigg, their Premier, and Mr. 
Kingston of South Australia (paying his first visit to England), 
followed by South Australian mounted troops. The next carriage 
contained the Premiers of two great islands, Newfoundland and 
Tasmania, Sir William Whiteway and Sir Edward Braddon. The 
Natal contingent—a particularly striking one—were next in view, 
escorting the Premier, and one may almost say discoverer, of Western 
Australia (Sir John Forrest), accompanied by Mr. Escombe, of Natal, 
the youngest of the self-governing Colonies. Throughout this pro- 
cession the splendid physique and horsemanship of the mounted 
troops from Canada, Australia, and Africa, excited boundless enthu- 
siasm, as did their perfect sang froid and business-like accoutre- 
ments. We all felt we were looking at men who—given the 
chance—would make history. The Colonial Procession wound 
up with representative detachments of every colour under the 
sun and from every quarter of the globe. They fairly took the 


Londoner’s breath away, and conjured up visions of inexhaustible 
resources. 
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We should be very sorry to raise false hopes with 
‘A AMITHFUL regard to a settlement of the great monetary 
question, but we cannot resist the conviction 
that very important developments are at hand. As our readers 
know, the President of the United States, in pursuance of the 
pledge upon which he was elected last November, has sent 
three Special Envoys to Europe to negotiate with the leading com- 
mercial nations for an international agreement. This Commission, 
consisting of three distinguished and ardent bimetallists—Senator 
Wolcott, General Paine, and Mr. Adlai Stevenson—has spent some 
weeksin France. Their reception by the French Government has been 
most cordial, sympathetic, and propitious. M. Méline, the French 
Premier, is a keen and devoted bimetallist, who took the oppor- 
tunity of delivering a speech at a banquet attended by the American 
Envoys, which, coming from the head of the Government, appears 
to us to admit of only one interpretation. It is the most remark- 
able pronouncement made in Europe this year, and it is gratifying 
to ascertain that it represents the real mind and purpose of the 
speaker. An equally important fact is that the Méline Cabinet are 
behind their chief on this question, and that his Parliamentary 
position is unusually strong. Moreover, although the sapient Mr. 
Smalley—who must be as ignorant of European conditions as he is 
of American sentiment—recently informed us from New York that 
Senator Wolcott was about to preach bimetallism “to the heathen ” 
in France, all the possible Premiers in that country, save one, are 
bimetallists. Should, therefore, any unforeseen disaster overtake 
M. Méline’s Cabinet there is every reason to suppose that his suc- 
cessor would on this all-important subject be of the same way of 
thinking. These circumstances combine to give to his declaration 
an importance that cannot be exaggerated. Its occasion was 
the annual banquet of the Bimetallic League of France, and 
among the audience, as we have said, were the American 
Envoys. We prefer to give a literal and even bald translation* 
rather than a polished rendering of some notable passages from his 
address :— 


«* | do not forget that I am here as one of the faithful, and as one of the faith- 
ful am always faithful to our flag ; I may even say more faithful than ever, for 
observation and experience only fortify my convictions and persuade me more 
and more that the monetary question is to-day one of the most important in 
our economic régime, and that so long as it is unsettled the commercial disturb- 
ance, which punishes the world and above all Europe, will continue its ravages. 
The reasons which demonstrate this are so evident that alone they should be able 


*From the verbatim report in La Republique Francaise (30th May), which is 
M. Meliné’s own organ, 
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to open the eyes of the blindest. When you talk of money you mean stability, 
fixity in exchange between man and man ; money has no other raison d’étre, and 
when it fails to satisfy that condition it fails in principle and object. But that it 
may discharge its duty it is not merely sufficient for it to have a fixed value in 
each separate State; it must act as the tie between the principal commercial 
nations, and have for them the same fixity. It is, therefore, indispensable that 
the relative value of all money circulating in the world should rest on a certain 
fixed and unchanging ratio, on which international transactions may be based.” 


After this admirable exposition of the fundamental 
“COMMERCIAL principles of money, the French Premier proceeded 
to illustrate his argument :—“ That ratio existed 
during three-quarters of the century, and gave to trade a solidity 
universally advantageous to agriculture and industry. From the 
moment that the ratio was ruptured in 1873 trouble began every- 
where, trade became more difficult, and it would not be too strong 
to say that the world fell into a state of commerciai anarchy. The 
value of the great staples of international trade have fallen every- 
where, and instead of being regulated, as before, by the amount of 
production and the cost to the producer, it is now at the mercy of 
those most uncertain and capricious elements—the oscillations and 
fluctuations of exchange. That is how money-changing has 
_ become, one may say, the king of the world, while the appreciation 
of gold, owing to its extravagant privileges as the only international 
money, causes a general depression in all the countries on a Gold 
Standard. Hence the complaints, groans, and lamentations which 
resound throughout the world of work. Our agriculturists, our 
manufacturers, all who toil and spin suffer cruelly, and demand 
that Governments shall put a term to their sufferings.” M. Méline 
asked, Why have these grievances not been redressed, considering 
how powerful are the afflicted classes? He pointed out, however, 
that the monetary problem is complex and difficult for the mass of 
mankind to grasp, though capable of expression in simple terms, 
and that general ignorance and prejudice, which acts as a distort- 
ing inedium, have to be overcome. He paid a glowing and well- 
deserved tribute to the splendid work which M. Fougeirol and M. 
Edmond Théry have accomplished in France in popularizing the 
subject and in converting the masses. (Working through three 
powerful and sympathetic societies, L’Association de Industrie 
et de Vl Agriculture francaises, La Societé des Agriculteurs de 
France, and Lu Societé nationale d’ Encouragement a V Agricul- 
ture, they have been able to reach the French cultivator, manu- 
facturer, and wage-earner—the classes that govern France. By 
their labours M. Fougeirol and M. Théry have placed all white 
civilization under an irredeemable debt of gratitude.) 
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, The most important passage in M. Méline’s de- 

7 # claration occurred towards its close, when he 
discussed the immediate outlook for monetary 

reform :—* The monetary problem is not a purely domestic problem. 
Its solution does not depend on us alone. That is easily under- 
stood, for you can only establish a fixed international ratio by in- 
ternational accord. The question can only be settled by common 
agreement among the great nations who control the commerce of 
the world; above all, it depends on the attitude of her who may be 
regarded as the money-market of the world. The Governments are 
not hostile to a rapprochement, nor do they decline discussion ; 
public opinion among the peoples has won over the Governments, 
and their attitude is no longer what it was a few years ago. . . 
To-day the situation is radically changed. The Government of a 
great nation takes the initiative by making a decisive overture to- 
wards the great Powers of Europe. It sends us as Ambassadors the 
statesmen most likely to assure the success of their cause; for 
they combine with incontestable competence and great authority 
a very precise idea of the difficulties to be encountered in such 
negotiations. They did everything to obviate these difficulties be- 
fore coming here, and our special thanks are due to Senator Wol- 
cott for the conciliatory disposition he showed on his former visit. 
I am convinced that our gratitude will be augmented during his 
stay among us. Our concurrence will not be wanting for the 
triumph of the great cause which we are ready to join him in de- 
fending.” This emphatic declaration may be taken to indicate that 
France and America are ready to unite to accomplish the remone- 
tization of silver, the demonetization of which in 1873 both nations 
have learnt so bitterly to regret. It was indeed a triumph of human 
folly, an aberration of mankind, the terrible effects of which have 
been happily discovered before it is too late—before the chains 
have been finally rivetted. Great Britain had no part in that 
blunder, but she has suffered from it as much as any nation, and 
like other nations she has acted idiotically under the impulse of 
the German policy of 1873. In 1893 the Indian Mints were closed 
to the free coinage of silver by a hole and corner cabal presided 
over by Sir William Harcourt, without the British nation having 
any idea of what was being done. That arbitrary and thoughtless 
act has been equally injurious to India and Great Britain. Indi- 
vidually the people of our great dependency have been deprived of 
their natural resource in times of distress—the mint which con- 
verted their bangles into money; while, collectively, the closure of 
the Mints has deprived them of the natural channel by which 
money can be increased when it is “tight”; from the same cause 
our Eastern trade has suffered periods of partial paralysis by the 
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fall in the gold price of silver and the incalculable fluctuations in 
exchange. 
The rupture (in 1873) of the tie between gold- 
RANCASHIRE using and silver-using countries, which bimet- 
allism had created and maintained, has reduced 
business between Oriental and Occidental countries to the barbarous 
level of barter. Again, the fall of silver in terms of gold, which 
was greatly aggravated by the closing of the Indian Mints in 1893, 
has developed an automatically growing tariff against exports from 
gold-using countries to silver-using countries, and an automatically 
growing bounty on exports from silver-using to gold-using coun- 
tries. The opening up of China would under present conditions 
be a peril to the white race; M. Méline’s speech shows, however, 
that the scales have at last fallen from Western eyes. Against 
“Chinese cheap labour” we may have to and can compete, but it 
looks as though the fatuous policy of providing the yellow race 
with a gratuitous tariff and a gratuitous bounty—both “ made in 
Germany ”—has had its day. We should gather from M. Méline’s 
speech that France and the United States would present a joint 
statement to Great Britain declaring their desire to terminate the 
disastrous experiment they inaugurated in 1873, and claiming our 
goodwill and active concurrence. Were the British Government 
differently constituted to what it is, we do not believe it would be 
possible for it to return a hostile answer to such a request, for the 
voice of Lancashire is happily potent in English politics, and a 
refusal to co-operate in an international settlement of this question 
would be “not merely a national but a party disaster,” to use a 
famous phrase. Many of the representatives of the great industrial 
constituencies composing Lancashire would lose their seats at the 
first opportunity. Almost all of them are pledged to promote in- 
ternational bimetallism, and we commend recent articles in Zhe 
Manchester Guardian and The Manchester Courier, which repre- 
sent opposite sides of politics, and differ on every question but this 
one, to those who may affect to doubt the force of this great nor- 
thern movement. We believe that the British bimetallists would 
be able, with Lancashire as a lever, to compel any Government to 
join in settling this question on which the working-classes of Lan- 
cashire regard their future as depending. However, we have not a 
hostile but a friendly Government to deal with, containing as keen 
bimetallists as M. Méline or Senator Wolcott. 


_ It is true our Cabinet is not united because it con- 

GREAT BRITAIN'S tains one monometallist in the person of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 

Beach, but he is pledged by the exigencies of his position, and by 
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his own declarations, to promote an international settlement of 
this question, and to do him justice, we believe he will not be found 
backward in playing his part. He is known to be sincerely 
desirous of seeing an end to the controversy, which he is conscious 
can only be got rid of in one way. Our readers are aware that on 
the 17th March, 1896, the House of Commons carried nemine con- 
tradicente the following resolution:—* That this House is of 
opinion that the instability of the relative value of gold and silver 
since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved injurious 
to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Govern- 
ment the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by 
international agreement a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver.” In speaking to this motion, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, on behalf of the Government, used these words, 
which are peculiarly appropriate at the present juncture :— 


** What is the policy which as a Government we intend to pursue? <As I have 
said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in the present low 
value of silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, to enter into 
a conference, or into negotiations, which certainly I believe at the present stage 
would be much better than a conference, with other countries upon this subject, 
but we are not prepared to abandon the Gold Standard in the United Kingdom. If 
it be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic league, or in an agree- 
ment on this matter which seemed good to themselves, I have little doubt but that 
the Indian Government would be prepared to agree with us in re-opening the 
Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we might endeavour by other 
minor means to promote the increase of silver in coinage to aid in an inter- 
national agreement on this great question. . . . Wecannot, therefore, alter 
the Gold Standard of the United Kingdom; but with that reservation, we are 
prepared, in the words of the Resolution, to doall in our power to secure by inter- 
national agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made it plain 
“SoweTmNS FOF that the British Government is not ready to 
abandon the Gold Standard for Great Britain, 

which has been in operation since 1816. Though as bime- 
tallists we should greatly prefer to see the London Mints open 
to silver at a fixed ratio with gold, we have recognized that 
public opinion in England is not ripe for such action, and that 
as the mischievous effects of gold monometallism only com- 
menced to accrue after 1873 the desired results will be attained 
if the civilized world retraces the disastrous steps it has taken 
since this later date. This would involve as Great Britain’s 
principal contribution to the common pool, the reopening 
of the Indian Mints, which all cognizant with the question 
regard as a handsome subscription. There has been a good deal 
of misconception on this subject, both in Great Britain and abroad, 
owing to recent replies made in the House of Commons on this 
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subject, but in another reference. Our readers may take it from 
us as beyond all doubt that Lord Salisbury’s Government is willing 
to reopen the Indian Mints in aid of an international settlement 
of the monetary problem. They are also willing to make further 
substantial contributions towards the rehabilitation of silver by 
extending its use in England. By increasing the legal tender of 
silver, by making silver the basis for notes, by empowering the 
Bank of England to use silver as a reserve, and in other ways 
such as the famous Huskisson proposals, to which we direct the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s particular attention, powerful mate- 
rial assistance and strong moral support will be given to the object 
the United States and France have in view. The attitude of the 
British Government, coupled with a perusal of the important article 
contributed to this number by Mr. Lloyd, the able editor of The 
Statist, one of the most influential monometallists in the city of 
London, will, we hope, dissipate once and for all the grotesque 
delusion that John Bull is engaged in a conspiracy to contract the 


currency of the world, and eat the debtor and producer out of 
house and home. 


Owing to the foregoing facts, which are facts and 
not surmises, we believe that a remarkable de- 
velopment is at hand. But side by side with the brilliant negotia- 
tions conducted by Senator Wolcott, information floats continuously 
across the Atlantic that a movement is on foot in the present 
Administration to ignore the overtures which the President is 
making to the leading European nations, and to make all prepara- 
tions to effect a contraction of the United States currency, and to 
plant that country on a gold basis. Speeches of Mr. Lyman Gage, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, are cited approvingly by The Times, 
vid Mr.Smalley, though not always correctly quoted, to show that the 
policy of the Administration is gold monometallism and not inter- 
national bimetallism ; that consequently the Commission is a cats- 
paw, and that France and England are being fooled. Certainly New 
Yorkers have a marvellous faculty for libelling and discrediting 
American institutions, and it would be difficult to conceive anything 
more absurd than that the President of the United States should 
accredit three Special Envoys to the heads of the chief foreign 
Governments for the express purpose of negotiating a bimetallic 
settlement, and meanwhile depute his Secretary of the Treasury to 
take the necessary steps for establishing his country on a mono- 
metallic gold basis. There never has been such double dealing as 
between nation and nation, and there never could be, and President 
McKinley is the last man in the world to lay himself open to such 
vile insinuations. He is a thorough and sincere bimetallist who 
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has done all that is possible to insure the success of his Special 
Envoys, which he ardently desires. Mr. Gage has been misreported, 
or misunderstood, if he is credited with making monometallist 
speeches in America, or else he has spoken without the sanction of 
the President. If our New York friends are wise they will support 
the President and do all they can to promote the international 
settlement. 


Although political prophecy never pays, every straw 

ASrraw. seems to show the continued stability of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government. A recent bye-election 

was held in the Petersfield division of Hampshire where the 
vacancy was due to the death of the sitting Conservative member 
Mr. Wickham. The Opposition were confident of capturing the 
seat as their forces were championed by a very strong local candi- 
date, and when last there was a contest the Conservative 
majority was under a thousand. By all the laws of political 
meteorology an Opposition is entitled to expect victory in such 
a case, considering that the present Ministry has been in power 
for two years and bye-elections all over the world—outside Canada 
—tend to go against the Government. Moreover, we were told 
that an indignant country was panting for an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing a condemnation on Lord Salisbury’s maladroit and 
nefarious Foreign Policy. To ensure this the constituency was 
inundated by a cohort of hysterical Phil-Hellenes who sought 
popular approval for their indefensible conduct in inciting the 
Greek nation to its doom. You can understand that the air 
of Petersfield was thick with misrepresentation and calumny 
during the days preceeding the poll, and as the electors of this 
rural constituency are not close students of foreign politics the 
Conservatives were rather nervous as to the result, which if adverse, 
would react disastrously on our influence in Europe. Mr. 
Gladstone—who is as restive, mischievous, and undignified in his 
retirement as the Grand Old Man of Germany—came most 
opportunely to the assistance of the Conservative candidate by 
writing a letter urging the electors to support his opponent, who 
was defeated by over four hundred votes. The average British 
elector has no confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment on 
Foreign affairs which he has consistently bungled throughout his 
career. We interpret this election which, owing to the defiant 
attitude assumed by the Turk, was held at a peculiarly inopportune 
moment for the Ministry, as a striking vote of confidence in Lord 
Salisbury’s statesmanship. Englishmen of all classes know that, 
however cumbrous, incoherent, and laborious the Concert of 
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Europe may be, Lord Salisbury’s influence is steadily and sleeplessly 
working on behalf of liberty and peace; they believe that the 
honour and welfare of the community are safe in his hands, and 
that Anglo-Saxon aspirations will ultimately triumph under his 
guidance. 


We feel sure that Lord Salisbury must have greatly 
5 Rag appreciated the valuable, because spontaneous, tri- 
bute he recently received from Mr. G. H. Reid, the 
Premier of New South Wales—an advanced Radical—at the Im- 
perial Institute banquet :—“ We are so far removed from your party 
conflicts that it is not so much a matter to us whether the destinies 
of the Empire are in the hands of that great Conservative states- 
man, who I am delighted to see to-night, for whose foreign admin- 
istration may I, as a humble distant subject of the Queen, express 
my most profound admiration. At the same time, I am free to 
admit that if the Empire’s destinies were in the hands of my noble 
and distinguished friend the late Prime Minister, I should feel 
equally safe.” So long as Lord Salisbury’s direction of Foreign 
Affairs receives the approval of the British electorate and the 
admiration of independent men like Mr. Reid, the venomous 
rhetoric to which Mr. Gladstone is devoting his old age is only 
damaging to its author. To revenge himself for his humiliation 
at’ Petersfield, Mr. Gladstone has written a letter egging his disciples 
on to insult the Queen on Jubilee Day by making a demonstration 
against the Envoys sent from Turkey to attend the celebrations. 
At the time of writing it is uncertain whether this incitement 
to disorder will be acted on, but it is ten thousand pities that those 
about the aged politician cannot persuade him to relapse into 
venerable repose. For sixty years he was engaged in active public 
life; two of the most conspicuous events with which he was 
associated, and for which he was responsible, were the Crimean 
War, which was waged on behalf of the Turk, and gave him a 
renewed lease of life in Europe, and the Coercion of Greece in 1886, 
when she desired to attack Turkey, and had at least as good a 
chance of victory as in 1897. Political memory is proverbially 
short, but under the circumstances it is intolerable that Mr. 
Gladstone should permit himself to masquerade in the garb of 
Christian righteousness and treat his ancient ally the Turk as an 
unclean thing of which no civilized Government can take cog- 
nizance. Our Eastern policy has not been one of the most glorious 
features of the Queen’s reign, but Mr. Gladstone, as the sole 
surviving author of the Crimean War, has less right to throw stones 
than any living Englishman. 
VOL. XXIX, 44 
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It was an extraordinary stroke of fortune for 

TURKEY'S EASY Turkey to obtain the opportunity of measuring 
Conquest. y PP y of 
her strength with a European nation so feeble as 

Greece. The effect of her easy triumph has been to give Turkey a 
fictitious appearance of strength, and we now hear of her “ regenera- 
tion.” In reality, the Turks did very little fighting during the 
war; they displayed their usual apathy, and, as was described by 
one of the smartest war correspondents, Mr. G. W. Steevens, they 
merely “shambled on into victory.” This gentleman gave an 
entertaining description of the war in a letter which appeared in 
The Daily Mail of June 11th, from which we quote the following :— 


‘* Whereas we had believed that the object in war was to destroy the enemy’s 
army, What we saw looked more like a benevolent conspiracy between the two 
generals commander-in-chief to spare innocent blood. The Greeks hurried 
away the moment it threatened to be necessary to start shooting Turks in earnest, 
Upon that the Turks held back for a week, apprehensive lest the men might 
forget themselves, and do irreparable hurt to the Greeks. It was a race for 
defeat between cowardice and apathy, and cowardice won. Cowardice—it is 
useless to try and explain facts away with any other word. The Greeks fought 
well the first day, at Meluna, and never once afterwards, The great battle of 
Mati, which broke them down, was not a battle at all. Until I saw the descrip- 
tions of it in the newspapers I did not know that anybody ever thought it was a 
battle. Certainly there was a good deal of desultory shelling to find the enemy’s 
batteries, On Thursday and Friday there was guerilla shooting on Kiritiri ; on 
Friday there was a sharp fight about the villages of Deliler and Musalar, which 
were taken to prepare the way for the morrow’s battle. But the real battle was 
for Saturday, and the Greeks bolted on Friday night. After that they were 
quite done with. Outflanked by a superior enemy, what could they do but 
retreat? Yes ; but they knew when they went to war that the enemy would be 
superior ; they knew that the strongest position could be turned. If their 
object was not to fight, it would have been best attained by remaining at peace. 
Once at war, nations of spirit believe it their duty to fight—to fight at strategical 
advantage, if possible, but always to fight. At Plevna Osman was not only out- 
flanked, but surrounded. He deliberately stayed to be surrounded, and he 
nearly saved Turkey. But such deeds as those of Plevna are to the Greeks 
foolishness. They strove not to die for their country, and they succeeded. The 
Turks gave them every chance. It is amusing to find people in England now 
thinking that the Turkish army was officered and directed by Germans. How 
many German officers were there really with the Turks? ask all my friends. And 
I answer confidently : Not one. Grumbkow Pasha arrived on the third day of 
the war, and he left on the eighth ; after him I am sure there was not one single 
German. The Turkish army beat the Greeks in its own wonderful way. The 
Turkish army is summed up in the Turkish transport service ; it is like the pack- 
horse, which brings up its ammunition and bread and water. Strong, patient, 
stupid, slow, and indomitable, it goes its own way, whoever tries to guide it. 
Nobody is responsible for it } nobody knows who organizes it; it knows not 
itself whence it comes, nor whither it goes ; when it sets out, or when it means to 
arrive. Untroubled, it stumbles and blunders on, and somehow Allah brings 
it straggling into camp at nightfall. So it is with the Turkish army. It makes 
wonderful marches ; only it starts at the wrong time, and arrives at the wrong 
place. It walks unafraid into a blizzard of bullets; only it has no firing line 
and no fire-discipline, and the rear ranks shoot down the front ranks, and the- 
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artillery shells both. The generals are hopeless, especially the generals 
of divisions; insubordinate, sluggish, absolutely incapable of combination, 
ignorant of the very range of their guns. When they ought to have cut off the 
Greeks, and the Greeks got off, they were as pleased as little children. The war 
had been planned—nobody quite knew how—that the enemy was to be surrounded 
and annihilated ; the enemy was not to be seen anywhere, the Turk was oc- 
cupying his position, and the sun was very hot—why, surely, yes, he had been 
surrounded and annihilated. The Turk was quite satisfied. He believed his 
own fictions whole-heartedly. He sat down, looked at his beard for days together, 
and smoked .cigarettes and drank coffee until some day somebody discovered 
that the enemy was not annihilated after all. Then the Turk got up, collected 
any troops that were lying about, spent a week in making a plan, forgot it as soon 
as it was made, and let the Greeks go again. Then again he quite sincerely gave 
his word of honour there were no more Greeks left, and fell to contemplating his 
beard again, And the Greeks were scurrying across country for their little 
lives, screaming, ‘The Turks are upon us !’” 


The armistice between Turkey and Greece has 
been prolonged, but the terms of peace as we go 
to press have not been definitely settled. It isa 
question of bargaining. Greece made an idiotic war, and was im- 
mediately vanquished, without, it must be added, having made a 
show of serious fighting. If the Turks had been subsequently left 
to settle matters with Greece, Greece would have been wiped out, 
but the Powers intervened to protect her from the natural conse- 
quences of her folly. The Sultan had to consider how much he 
could extort from Greece without giving dangerous provocation to 
Europe. That point has, doubtless, been reached, and would have 
been reached sooner if the Sultan had been informed that the 
Powers could not be treated separately, either through their 
sovereigns or their ambassadors. A firm intimation to this effect 
would have strengthened the collective action of the Powers by 
frustrating the Sultan’s policy, which has always been to 
divide them. Notwithstanding this end, in spite of the caprices 
of the German Emperor, the European Concert has continued to 
act beneficially, and should succeed in obtaining moderate terms 
for Greece. The new frontier line, it is said, will be merely a 
military rectification, which will restore certain mountain crests to 
Turkey. This is only poetic justice. In the hands of the Greeks 
they served for offence, in the hands of the Turks they will serve 
for defence. The war indemnity will be as moderate as possible. 
It seems unlikely to exceed £3,000,000, though the Turks, in the 
first instance, demanded £10,000,000. The Greeks have appealed 
to the Powers to set aside all idea of an idemnity, seeing that 
Turkey provoked the war. The effrontery of this statement 
almost merits a fine of an additional million. The project of 
44* 
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autonomy for Crete still labours, and we shall be surprised if it 
is established this year. 


The regeneration of Turkey as the result of the 
* HE Revival OF late war is probably a delusion. The maxims and 

fanaticism of the Turkish race are fatal to any per- 
manent regeneration. All that the war has done is to prick the 
bubble of a Greek revival. We are constantly apt to overrate the 
power of sentiment. It plays its part for good, of course; but it 
occasionally meets with disastrous reverses. Modern Greece is the 
ricketty ofispring of European sentiment. A Frenchman of our 
acquaintance eulogized Greece the other day as a Boulevard of 
Europe, and that exactly expresses the national character. It isa 
fancy Boulevard which France, Great Britain, and Russia created 
artificially, and that never had within it the material for making a 
modern nation. The Greeks have taken themselves too seriously, 
flattered as they have been by literary incense, and have now 
shown that they are incapable of confronting the Turk. The 
Boulevard is no Bulwark. But though Greece becomes henceforth 
an insignificant factor in the Eastern Question, Turkey does not 
become thereby a formidable Power. She enjoys, however—in 
consequence of her victory over Greece—a temporary revival. 
The extent of this depends upon her enlistment of foreign favour. 
The pattern of the Eastern Question is likely to shift. It is impos- 
sible to predict what the Autocrat of Germany will do or what 
freak will seize him: otherwise the curious sympathy and friend- 
ship he has shown for the Sultan upon the Cretan and Thessalian 
questions indicate that some friction may arise between Germany 
and Russia on the Turkish question which will introduce a new 
element. German colonization in Asia Minor would be one means 
of easing the redundant population of Germany, and it would 
gratify at the same time the Emperor of Germany’s ambition. 


There has been infinite discussion in the French 
Rustin Tueery, Press about the projected visit of M. Faure—the 
French President—to St. Petersburg. It has been 

conducted in somewhat trivial fashion, for which M. Faure’s rather 
childish love of display perhaps affordsa pretext. The significance 
of the event should not, however, be missed by serious students of 
European politics. The Times correspondent affirms himself in 
a position to give exact information as to the object of the Presi- 
dential journey, which is nothing less than the signature of “the 
definitive treaty of alliance between the two countries ” (France 
and Russia). Whether it be purely “defensive” in character, or 
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“offensive and defensive,” is uncertain, but it will bind France and 
Russia together for common action in certain contingencies, all 
very carefully defined. It is stated to be “ one of the most laborious 
and carefully-considered diplomatic instruments which has ever 
settled the basis of alliance between two nations,” for during the 
last eight years two Emperors and three Presidents have been at 
work to perfect it. M. Carnot was one of the first Frenchmen to 
devote himself to this cause, and a few months before his assassina- 
tion he said to one of his Ministers: “ During the five years that I 
have been endeavouring with Alexander III. to unite our two 
nations, I have never had the vexation of discovering in him a dis- 
quieting idea or an ambiguous attitude.” From 1889 to 1891 the 
negotiations were regularly carried on between the President and 
Czar and their respective Ministers, and in August, 1892, there was 
an exchange of Notes at Paris which served as the basis for a military 
Convention. “This Convention, after full deliberation, was signed 
by President Carnot, and by M. Casimir Perrier, then Premier, in 
1894, and is the only existing document governing the relations of 
France and Russia.” During the last three years very active, 
cordial, and even intimate relations have existed between the two 
nations, and their entente has had a pregnant influence on European 
affairs. Now we are asked to believe the moment is at hand for 
the formal consecration of eight years’ negotiations. We can well 
credit the information. And, moreover, so mutable are human 
affairs, whereas the majority of thinking Englishmen viewed the 
initiation of the Franco-Russian Alliance with some misgivings, 
they now regard it as a valuable guarantee of European peace. 
We are fully aware that there is an aggressive Anglophobist 
Party in France who hate England as Nelson used to hate the 
French. They would obviously like to use the weapon that has 
been forging for eight years against Great Britain, but as “ A Rus- 
sian Diplomatist” pointed out a few months ago in Le Figaro, the 
combination would not stand to gain very much from such an en- 
counter, owing to the present supremacy of the British Navy, 
which will be maintained at all costs. The Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance is therefore not a menace to us. Its chief function is to keep 


the German Emperor in order, and this is a service to all Europe, 
including the German people. 


Two peaceable but none the less important transfers 
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China makes compensation to Great Britain for 
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of Kiang Hung to France in 1895. This territory consisted of a 
tract of country on the southern border of China, and its cession 
was keenly resented at the time as an insulting rebuff to Great 
Britain. It was regarded as a proportionate triumph for French 
diplomacy, which claimed to have secured for France exclusive 
access to the great trade centres of Southern China. By the 
present Convention, negotiated by Lord Salisbury, China makes 
abundant reparation for her former laches, and Great Britain is 
fully recouped for her former detriment. We will not trouble the 
reader with the string of impossible names of which the agree- 
ment is chiefly compounded, but its broad effects are as follows. 
Great Britain recognizes the sovereignty of China in a great tract 
of territory to the south of the Namwan River, but China under- 
takes not to exercise any jurisdiction or authority whatever in 
this country, the administration and control of which will be 
entirely undertaken by the British Government, who will hold it 
on a perpetual lease. China also cedes to Great Britain the Shan 
State of Kokang, which is equivalent in area (400 square miles) to 
the territory wrongly ceded to France two years ago. China 
further agrees to the opening up of other trade routes between 
Burma and China, and also to “consider” the advisability of 
constructing railways in Yunnan Province, which, if constructed, 
are to be connected with the Burmese lines. By an important 
clause, Great Britain is empowered to station Consuls at two 
further places in Southern China, where British subjects and 
persons under British protection will enjoy the same trade privi- 
leges as at the Treaty ports. At the same time China agrees to 
the opening of the West River, and this was actually effected on 
June 3rd, after it had been surveyed by H.M.S. Tweed, with the 
consent of the Tsung-li-Yamen (the Chinese Foreign Office). 
According to the well informed Hong Kong correspondent of 
The Times, the short-sighted opposition of the French to the new 
Anglo-Chinese Agreement has converted the success which Sir 
Claude Macdonald (the British Ambassador in China) has obtained 
on behalf of foreign trade generally —for British commercial 
advantages are not “ exclusive ”—into a defeat inflicted upon their 
own diplomacy :—* They do not conceal their chagrin at the 
realization of what their Hong Kong organs describe in hyper- 
bolical terms as “the cherished dream of the British in the Far 
East.” Lord Salisbury and Sir Claude Macdonald may we think 
be fairly congratulated on the manner in which this wearisome 
negotiation has been concluded, though history is strewn with the 
disappointments that Chinese “ concessions ” have inflicted on the 
foreigner and forbids us to be sanguine of results. 
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The other transfer of territory announced during 

an the past month is the annexation of Hawaii (in 

the Sandwich Islands) by the United States. In 

one sense it is a cession, as the de facto Government of these islands, 
composed of the handful of American settlers who rose and expelled 
the native dynasty five years ago, have been importunate in claiming 
admittance to the American Union. Continental American opinion 
has, on the other hand, been somewhat divided as to the wisdom of 
extension, and while the great majority of the people would un- 
questionably resent foreign interference in Honolulu, it is doubtful 
as to how large a majority are in favour of accepting the responsi- 
bilities of possessing an island 2,000 miles from their coast. How- 
ever the Republican Party, which is now ascendant in the United 
States, has long advocated this step, and Senator Chandler, in 
interpreting the November victory of his Party in the December 
National Review, stated that “they (the American people) mean 
to annex Hawaii.” There is, consequently, no occasion for sur- 
prise on our part, though President McKinley’s sustained failure 
to protect American interests, or to recognize American duties in 
Cuba hardly prepared the world for this adventure in the Pacific, 
and no adequate explanation has been given of the swiftness of his 
action. Obviously, the usual canards were circulated in America 
to the effect that Great Britain meditated grabbing Hawaii, but 
this absurd gossip cannot have influenced the Administration, who 
know perfectly well that the suspicion is entirely groundless. The 
growing interest of Japan in these islands, and the great tide of 
Japanese immigration, together with the development of Japanese 
ambition to lord it over the Pacific, is probably at the bottom 
of the President’s action, but unfortunately “the sinister de- 
signs” of England always make a more convenient and popular 
peg. Be the reason what it may, the Hawaian Annexation 
Treaty was jointly signed by Mr. Sherman (the United States 
Secretary of State) and the Hawaian Commissioners on 16th 
June at the unusual hour of 9 am., and it was transmitted 
to the Senate the same afternoon, accompanied by a Presi- 
dential message relating the history of the growing con- 
nection between Hawaii and the United States. This document 
affirms: “This is not really annexation, but a continuation 
of our existing relations with closér bonds between people closely 
related by blood and kindred ties.” In the Senate a two- 
thirds majority of those voting is necessary for the ratification of 
Treaties. There will be some opposition which is expected to be 
overruled, though Senator White of California, announces that as 
there are only 3,000 Americans in the islands out of a total popu- 
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lation of 109,000, he and others will offer a determined resistance: 
to the Treaty, 


The expansion of America into the Pacific is an 

A GREATER event of capital importance. Henceforth, the 
United States must be regarded as a great 

colonizing and naval Power, for no one can imagine that she will 
rest on her oars in Honolulu or that in these days of strenuous 
naval competition her navy, which is already equal to that of 
Germany, will remain at its present dimensions. Captain Mahan, 
whose opinion very properly carries great weight with his fellow- 
countrymen, regards this;new departure with unqualified approval, 
for in his eyes the Sandwich Islands constitute the Key to the 
Pacific. Certainly the construction of the long-contemplated 
Nicaragua Canal, if ever accomplished, would give great strategic 
importance to this new acquisition, but whether taking a long 
view the States will be permanently strengthened by planting her 
flag in the heart of the Pacific is an exceedingly ditticult question. 
toanswer. The prize is tempting, and the desire to dominate that 
sea is consonant with Anglo-Saxon traditions. Certainly the 
British are the last to resent or question such an ambition which 
shows that whatever efforts may be made to sow distrust and 
hatred for England in the mind of the great mass of Americans. 
their ideals are not very different from our own, and they are 
anxious to follow in our footsteps, and to see the Stars and Stripes 
floating in different parts of the world as a sign of their dominion. 
President McKinley is founding a Greater America beyond the 
seas, and when he endeavours to pacify the apprehensive Con- 
servatism of his countrymen by affirming that there is no change 
of policy, but only a natural evolution, he is using language in- 
adequate to the importance of his action. There is a revolutionary 
change of policy which may be thoroughly justified by a general 
consideration of American interests, and may be in accordance 
with the part America should play in the affairs of the world. 
Americans will settle that for themselves, but we do not believe 
that they will be imposed upon by the President’s innocent artifice. 
They will realize that they are at the parting of the ways, and that 
the time has come for the decisive encounter between Old America 
and Young America. The former is Conservative from an Ameri- 
can point of view, and Radical from a European point of view in 
that it would make America something distinct from Europe. It. 
would keep to the mainland, and rely for its defence upon size and 
invulnerability rather than upon the old world system of arma- 
ments. Young America is Radical from an American point of 


view, and Conservative from a European point of view. In imita- 
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tion of Germany, France, and Great Britain it desires to possess 
armies, fleets and colonies, and to be an Empire. The Old 
World cannot but be flattered by the Europeanization of the New 
World, but we put it to our American friends is it not a trifle 
ridiculous under the circumstances for them to adopt airs of moral 
superiority over ourselves and to thank God that they are not as 
other men and nations are? There is, in truth, as much of the 
old Adam in the American as in the Englishman—in other words 
he is not the d prig his professors have depicted. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS AND THE WOLCOTT 
COMMISSION. 


1.—THE MONOMETALLIST VIEW. 


PRESIDENT McKIn ey was elected last year on the two issues of a 
Reform of the Currency and an increase of the Tariff. During 
the campaign the Tariff Question receded more and more into the 
background, and the final struggle was between the Silverites and 
the Sound-Money men. President McKinley has decided, how- 
ever, that an amendment of the Tariff is more urgent than the 
Reform of the Currency. Apparently he is of opinion that the 
experience derived from the Bland and the Sherman Acts proves 
that the United States acting alone cannot establish an entirely 
satisfactory currency system, and therefore, that it is desirable 
before practically undertaking the task to endeavour to arrive at 
some agreement with the leading European nations respecting 
silver. He has appointed a Commission of three gentlemen to visit 
Europe for that purpose, and it is understood that they are now 
negotiating with the French Government. The President and his 
Commissioners have decided wisely, from their point of view, in 
preferring negotiations to a conference. We have had very many 
conferences since the depreciation of silver began, and they all seem 
to prove that nothing effectual can be done by assembling together 
a multitude of gentlemen from all the leading nations to discuss in 
public how best silver is to be rehabilitated. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in March of last year, during the bimetallist debate, 
expressed his own opinion that negotiations would be much better 
than another conference. And it is satisfactory to find that 
President McKinley takes the same view. The President has 
also judged wisely in electing to begin with France. Of all 
countries in Europe, France undoubtedly has the greatest interest 
in the silver question. Hitherto, she has suffered wonderfully little 
from the enormous amount of silver held in France, and in the 
other countries of the Latin Union. She has been able to keep 
silver at the old par with gold mainly because of the admirable 
management, and the consequent high credit of the Bank of 
France. The Bank has practically withdrawn from circulation, and 
laid up in its own vaults, over fifty-one millions sterling worth of 
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silver at the old par. Thereby, she has reduced the quantity of 
the metal in circulation to what is needed in the ordinary course 
of business ; and she herself has suffered no inconvenience because 
the confidence of the people in the Bank is so complete that they 
are willing to take its notes under all circumstances, and without 
questioning whether those notes are secured by gold or by silver. 
But though the Bank suffers no inconvenience, it is obvious that 
circumstances might arise which would be very dangerous for the 
Bank. Silver in the open market is worth not much more than half 
as much as it was thirty years ago. Therefore,if such a combination 
of unfortunate circumstances were to occur as should compel the 
Bank either to pay out all its gold, or endeavour to use a very large 
part of its silver, the Bank might find itself in a very awkward 
position. I do not mean, of course, that the solvency of the Bank 
of France is really in question, for I have no doubt that if such a 
combination were to arise as I have hinted at, the whole French 
nation would feel bound to make good the loss in the capital of the 
Bank—a loss which clearly is incurred in discharge of a most 
important public duty. All the same, it is clearly wise on the part 
of the French Government to do what it can while the peace of 
Europe is assured to prevent even the possibility of serious losses 
to the Bank. It seems not unreasonable, therefore, to assume that 
the present French Government desires to bring about some such 
arrangement as the Commissioners of the United States have in view. 
Putting aside, then, the question of the relative strength of the 
Bimetallist Party in France, and looking at it as one simply affecting 
the position of the Bank of France, and, through it, the finances of 
the nation, it seems safe to say that the French Government has a 
strong interest in helping the United States as far as it can to establish 
a fixed par of exchange between silver and gold. Whether the other 
nations of the Latin Union would assist is open to doubt. But it is 
not really of very serious importance. Greece, clearly, is not in a 
position to establish either a gold or a silver currency. For the 
moment, at all events, Italy is in a similar case. And though 
Switzerland and Belgium are very flourishing, they are small 
countries whose policy cannot very materially affect the trade of 
the world. 

Hitherto, all the nations which took part in the various Inter- 
national Currency Conferences have declined to enter into any 
engagements unless this country was willing to make herself a 
partner in any resolutions taken. It is, however, the settled 
policy of this country not to interfere with the Gold Standard. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 17th of March 
last year made this very clear so far as the present Government is 
concerned, and it is notorious that all Liberal Governments through 
the mouths of Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt have asserted 
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the same thing over and over again. Beyond all that, the City 
is so clearly determined to maintain the existing system that no 
reasonable statesman would think of an alteration. Is it possible, 
then, that such a change has taken place in the opinions of 
Americans and Frenchmen that they would be willing now to 
dispense with an agreement with England and to enter into an 
arrangement between themselves, provided that we were to give 
such help as is in our power while maintaining the Gold Standard ? 
That President McKinley is so willing seems to follow from the 
fact that after sending Senator Wolcott to feel the way he has 
appointed a Commission to open negotiations in Europe. He can 
have no doubt as to the policy of this country. And, therefore, 
since he is willing to negotiate, he must have accepted the British 
decision. As regards France we have not the same means to judge, 
but it may be pointed out that a great change has taken place 
since the Brussels Conference, the latest of the series of inter- 
national monetary gatherings. Very shortly after the breaking up 
of that conference the Indian Government decided to close its 
mints. As a result, the United States Congress a few months 
later repealed the Sherman Act. The closing of the Indian mints 
is thus not only a capital event taken by itself, but it has com- 
pletely altered the preceding condition of things quite as muchas did 
the decision of Germany to adopt the Gold Standard a quarter of a 
century ago. India, which used to be the greatest consumer of silver 
in the world, now takes less than half what she used to take, and there 
is an active agitation on foot amongst the currency agitators in India 
for increasing very considerably the duty on the metal so as to 
stop altogether, or nearly altogether, the imports of silver. Thus 
the new policy adopted by India has changed our position in 
regard to the great silver-using countries so completely that we are 
now in a very favourable position to negotiate. Formerly, it was 
assumed in the United States and upon the Continent as a matter 
which hardly admitted of discussion that the Indian mints must 
be kept open, and, therefore, that India would continue in the 
future as she had in the past to buy about seven millions sterling 
worth of silver every year. Consequently, the United States, 
France, and the other countries put aside as of no value our offer 
to pledge ourselves to keep the Indian mints open, and demanded 
that this country itself should join in the general arrangement 
proposed. When Mr. Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he offered on the part of this country, to show its goodwill towards 
those states which desired to rehabilitate silver, and to give 
evidence likewise of our own desire to aid in the work, that the 
British Government should pledge itself to keep open the Indian 
mints, that the Bank of England should undertake to keep one- 
fifth of its reserve in silver, and that the gold half-sovereigns 
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should be withdrawn so as to make room for a larger internal silver 
circulation. As already said, these offers were then considered 
little more than evasions. But times have changed so completely 
that the offer now would probably be regarded not merely as 
advantageous, but as guaranteeing very largely the success of 
whatever plan might be adopted. It is possible, then, that the 
French Government might consider that, if we were to offer now 
what was offered by Mr. Goschen we had done all that could be 
fairly demanded of us towards bringing about a fixed par of 
exchange. 

As regards other European countries, the probability does not 
seem great that much concession will be made. Just a quarter 
of a century ago Germany adopted the Gold Standard, called in and 
melted down most of the old silver in circulation, and sold a large 
part of it at a considerable Joss. It is true that she was not able 
to dispose of the whole of the old silver, and that roughly about 
ten millions sterling of the old Thalers are still held by the 
Imperial Bank of Germany, the value being reckoned, of course, 
at the old par. Germany, therefore, is not quite indifferent in the 
matter, and possibly might be willing to make some concession. 
But that she would give up the Gold Standard, and adopt 
bimetallism, does not seem likely, in spite of the undoubted strength 
of the Bimetallist Party in the Empire. Russia, again, seems 
resolved upon adopting the Gold Standard. It is just possible 
that, if a different policy had been pursued some years ago, Russia 
might have been found more complaisant, but now Russia has 
accumulated about 130 millions sterling in gold. She has formu- 
lated a law establishing the Gold Standard, and it is difficult to 
see how she could be induced to go back from her decision. In 
the same way, Austria-Hungary has issued a series of loans 
amounting in the aggregate to a very considerable sum for the 
purpose of procuring gold. She has abolished the Silver Standard 
and adopted the Gold, and it does not seem likely that she could 
be induced to alter her resolve. In fact, the relations between 
Austria-Hungary on the one hand, and Germany on the other, 
are so close that Austria-Hungary has a strong inducement for 
adopting as nearly as possible the currency system of Germany. 
Each of the three countries mentioned, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia, no doubt, recognize that it would be useful to establish 
a fixed par of exchange, and probably, therefore, would be willing 
to make some concessions ; but that they could be induced to 
adopt bimetallism seems hardly possible. And the same may 
be said of Japan, which has followed in the footsteps of these three 
countries, and quite lately passed a law adopting the Gold 
Standard. If anything is to be done to carry out the ideas of 
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President McKinley it will be wise on the part of the United 
States and France to limit their demands in regard to these 
countries, and to look chiefly to India for help. They may fairly 
ask for concessions of some kind from the other countries, but 
they will in all probability meet with a direct refusal if they ask 
for bimetallism in any shape. So far as India is concerned, 
I entertain no doubt that the highest interests of that country are 
involved in the reopening of the mints as soon as possible. 

The interest of India would be best served by getting rid of the 
present state of things. In the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech last year, already twice referred to, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach very properly observed that India has now an inconvertible 
and appreciated currency which cannot be regarded as either satis- 
factory or permanent. And every man who understands the 
subject thoroughly agrees with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Everyone is of accord that the present is only a provisional state 
of things, and that India must either go back to the single Silver 
Standard as of old, or must follow the example of the European 
countries and adopt a single Gold Standard. I will not now enter 
into an elaborate discussion to show that India is too poor to adopt 
a Gold Standard, and that the attempt to acquire the metal would 
disturb the trade of the whole world, and add formidably to the 
difficulties of India. It is enough to say that if a binding 
arrangement can be entered into between the United States, 
France, and India, it is at least possible, if not reasonably pro- 
bable, that a fixed par of exchange may be established. And if a 
fixed par of exchange can be established that is all that is required 
for the prosperity of India. The advocates of the closing of the 
mints argue with much force that India acting alone cannot keep 
up the price of silver. But if the United States and France were 
also to open their mints to the coinage of silver, the demand for 
the metal would be so increased that we might reasonably look for 
some material recovery in the price, and ultimately for a steady 
range of value. 

I am not a bimetallist, and I do not believe that a combination 
between two or more countries will be able to maintain a bimetallic 
system. But if the United States and France think differently,. 
and are prepared to enter into a Bimetallic Agreement, provided 
that we give such help as we can, I freely admit that we ought to 
do as much as is in our power, consistently with our own principles 
and our own interests. There is a wide-spread belief in the 
United States that this country not only maintains the Gold 
Standard at home, but keeps up a propaganda abroad to induce: 
other countries to adopt the same standard. British readers need 
not be told that the British nation maintains no such propaganda. 
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Still, the fact that the belief does exist makes it desirable to do 
what we can to dispel it. Our real feeling towards the United 
States is one of the sincerest friendship, and we have no 
desire to mix ourselves up in the internal affairs of the coun- 
try. But we do wish to show our friendship in whatever way 
we can without hurting American susceptibilities. If an ar- 
rangement could be made between France and the United 
States on the condition that the Indian mints should be reopened,. 
I am convinced that we should adopt the right course in the- 
interest of India, and that in the long-run the Indian Government 
would benefit from what would be an advantage to its subjects. 
Therefore, in reopening the mints at the desire of the United 
States and France we should not act inconsistently, but we should 
do what, in my opinion at all events, is our plain duty with or 
without any such request. Furthermore, as a monometallist, I see. 
no objection to the Bank of England undertaking to keep one-fifth. 
of its metallic reserve in silver. The Bank Charter Act gave it the- 
power to do so, and though, as a matter of fact, the Bank never 
has exercised the power, I can see no objection, in principle, to its. 
doing so, provided the United States and France accept such 
action as a token of our goodwill, and of our desire to help to. 
carry out a policy which they think is for their good. Further, I 
see no good objection to the calling in of gold half-sovereigns, and 
for the substitution of silver pieces. A silver coin of the value of 
half-a-sovereign would be too cumbersome, but there is no need 
for such a coin. As a matter of national thrift I hold that the- 
existing half-sovereign ought to be done away with. It wears 
more quickly than the sovereign, and it is of little real use. No. 
doubt, large employers of labour find it convenient to use gold 
when they can in payment of wages. But the large employers are 
not so numerous and so important that the tax-payers should be 
put to the expense of maintaining a costly coin simply for their 
convenience and without imposing upon them any contribution to 
the expense of keeping the half-sovereign of full weight. More- 
over, if the half-sovereign saves clerical labour in the case of the 
large employer of labour, it is very inconvenient in the case of the 
work-people, whose first act usually is on getting their wages to 
change gold into silver, often thereby having to resort to the public- 
house. Excellent arguments, then, can be produced for reopen- 
ing the Indian mints and for getting rid of the gold half-sovereign, 
altogether apart from the wish to oblige the United States and 
France. The only questionable suggestion is that of keeping silver 
as a part of its reserve by the Bank of England, and, personally, 
I attach no weight to the objections that have been made. 


T. Lioyp. 
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IIl.—THE BIMETALLIST VIEW. 


Tue present time is opportune and inviting for a survey, as nearly 
judicial as may be, of the salient points of the monetary contro- 
versy, which has now run on over nearly a quarter of acentury. No 
one indeed, who has followed it closely during that comparatively 
long period, and has become familiar with the facts and principles 
involved can have failed to range himself, in thought at least, either 
amongst the monometallists or the bimetallists. Yet it is possible, 
I imagine, for one thus equipped to review the position as it exists 
to-day in a fair and critical spirit, if not with an open mind. That 
a solution is possible of all intellectual differences or doubts is 
beyond hope. Nor can the materials of a practical agreement as 
to policy between the disputants be yet discerned. But at least 
it may appear that some obscurities have been removed, and some 
matters of controversy put out of the way. It would be dis- 
heartening indeed if twenty years of almost incessant discussion 
had revealed no common ground, no narrowing of the field of con- 
troversy. 

There are some people who think that the course of events is, in 
fact, solving the whole question in favour of a universal, or nearly 
universal, Gold Standard. Germany, Austria, Japan, and a few 
minor states have already adopted it, and the Presidential election 
in the United States last November brought that nation decisively 
into line with the rest. India, too, is looking in the same direction, 
and even at home the improvement in some important branches of 
industry is sufficient to warrant the hope that the wide-spread dis- 
content with the long-prevailing monetary unsettlement will become 
gradually weaker. So it is thought and said. 

These and similar assurances are prevalent and potent enough to 
warrant respectful consideration, and the greatest respect that we 
can show to them is to examine them with sincerity and frankness. 
There is no need to enquire now into the motives which have 
induced the Governments of these states to try their hands at the 
establishment of a gold monetary system. It is of much greater 
moment to ask, Have they succeeded? Are they likely to succeed ? 
What are the consequences upon industry and trade—our own in 
particular—of their endeavours? And what further similar at- 
tempts lie in the future ? 

Very little reflection is needed to convince any thoughtful man 
that upon the answers which may be returned to these questions 
hang issues of the greatest importance. On all hands it is admitted 
that the industrial interests, agricultural and manufacturing alike, 
of the most advanced nations, of our own especially, have suffered 
grievously from the world-wide monetary unsettlement of the last 
twenty years. If no hope can be held out of its disappearance, and 
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if we must resign ourselves helplessly for an indefinite period, to 
the chances and vicissitudes of constantly changing monetary 
systems, now here and now there, the prospect is in the highest 
degree depressing. It is of course perfectly true that if it could 
be confidently anticipated that before long the Gold Standard will 
be securely established everywhere, it would be possible to rest in 
the assurance that much of the disorder and suffering which have 
afflicted our industries within the last twenty years will pass 
away, though a good deal will still remain. So much even 
bimetallists may allow, although they have the support of all the 
most eminent authorities for their contention that the Joint 
Standard is demonstrably more stable than either of the single 
ones. 

But is there the slightest shadow of justification for the hope that 
the Gold Standard will ever become general? Not one of the great 
States which have tried to adopt it has yet perfectly accomplished 
the task; not even Germany. A large amount of the old silver 
thalers—estimated at about £23,000,000—possessing the attribute 
of legal tender without limit at the full nominal value of 3 marks 
per thaler, is still in existence. It is true that a law passed in 1876 
gave power to the Federal Council to declare the thaler legal tender 
to the extent of only 20 marks, thus converting it into a merely 
subsidiary coin, but this permissive authority has not yet been exer- 
cised. Italy was obliged to abandon the task almost as soon as it 
was well begun, and Austria, after some years of preparation, is 
still struggling on with the preliminary work. Japan has under- 
taken to solve the problem of passing from silver to gold by 
coining a half-dollar in gold, and making it legal tender for a 
dollar. But even this short path she has not yet begun to traverse, 
her Government having postponed to some undetermined date the 
demonetizing of the present silver currency, although, with the aid 
of the Chinese indemnity money, a considerable amount of gold is 
being accumulated for the purpose. India set out upon the path 
toward a Gold Standard four years ago, the coinage of rupees hay- 
ing been stopped on June 26th, 1893. Adopting the plan since 
followed by Japan, the Government of India hoped to secure its 
object by fixing the gold value of its monetary unit at very much 
less than its old par—fifteen rupees to the pound sterling, instead 
of ten rupees—making the English equivalent 1s. 4d. per rupee. 
But notwithstanding that no more silver rupees have been coined, 
even this desideratum has not been attained, and the rupee is worth 
to-day only 1s. 2iid. The attempt to establish a Gold Standard in 
India has thus been a complete failure, and the abundant warnings 
that this would be the result, which were given at the time by both 
monometallists and bimetallists, have been amply justified. But if 
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mere failure to attain the end desired were all that could be urged 
against the scheme, nothing more need be said from the present 
point of view, except by way of recording an unrealized ideal. 
Unfortunately the means employed have wrought much havoc 
within and outside India, which would have been serious enough 
even if they had led to success. 

In the United States the Gold Standard, established afresh by the 
resainption of specie payments in 1878, has no doubt been pre- 
served. But it has been in peril on more than one occasion, and the 
maintenance at par of the large proportion of legal tender instru- 
ments other than gold is evidently a precarious and costly business. 
It is hard to believe that the English writers and speakers who have 
so frequently affirmed or assumed that the victory of Mr. McKinley 
in the Presidential contest of November was a declaration of the 
American people in favour of the Single Gold Standard have any 
intimate acquaintance with the monetary history of the United States 
during the last twenty years. For if there be any fact more pro- 
minent than another in that history it is that the American 
people have been all along earnestly desirous of seeing the Joint 
Standard restored by international agreement. It was at their 
instigation that the abortive International Conferences, of 1878, 1881, 
and 1892 were convened. Wearied by these repeated failures, a 
section composed of members of both political parties, though 
mainly of Democrats, under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, resolved 
to labour for its restoration by the United States alone. That 
its defeat was not a decision on the part of the Americans for 
the Gold Standard is proved by the prompt steps taken by Presi- 
dent McKinley towards the renewal of negotiations with a view to 
the adoption of the larger measure. The United States are there- 
fore very far indeed from having fallen in with what is assumed to 
be the “inevitable tendency” of the times in the direction of a 
universal Gold Standard. 

The obvious and necessary answer to the first question is, there- 
fore, that although more than twenty-five years have gone by since 
the present movement towards a Gold Standard with a gold currency 
began amongst foreign nations, that end has nowhere yet been 
reached. ‘l'o the second question, whether it is likely to be reached 
within any assignable period, the reply will be hardly doubtful 
when the nature of the obstacles to, and the consequences of, the 
movement are clearly apprehended. 

The difficulty of converting a metallic currency, consisting exclu- 
sively or largely of silver, to one of gold, is often assumed to 
consist entirely in the acquisition of sufficient gold for the purpose. 
But the really embarrassing part of the task is the substitution of 
the new for the old coinage, and the getting rid of the latter. A 
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certain considerable space of time must be allowed during which 
both the old and the new currency are legal tender side by side. 
But during this interval many incidental changes in commercial or 
financial operations may occur inducing the export of the new 
coinage. Trouble of this kind arose during the five or six years 
over which the exchange of German thalers for gold coin was pro- 
tracted. Still more troublesome was the process of getting rid of 
the discarded silver, and, in fact, the process was suspended long 
before it was completed, and has not since been resumed. With 
this experience before our eyes, it is surely no rash or inconsiderate 
statement to say that the Japanese project of resorting to a gold 
currency is not likely to be accomplished for a long time to come, 
nor without much obstruction and halting, notwithstanding that 
the conversion is to take place on the basis of a ‘50 cent.” dollar. 

The Government of Russia is apparently well aware of the risks 
-attending the actual carrying out of a gold currency scheme. It 
has for a good while had at its disposal, according to credible 
estimates, an amount of gold arithmetically sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and announcements of the coming adoption of the scheme 
have for some time past been put forward again and again. No 
authoritative statement to this effect has, however, yet been made. 
‘But why should there be any hesitation, unless it be that the Russian 
Administration has serious apprehensions as to the risks in the 
actual work of conversion, although in this case, as there is little 
‘silver in circulation in Russia, one of the difficulties which ham- 
pered the German operation is absent. 

Sufficient has now been said, in this rapid review, to induce the 
reflection that the supposed solution of the monetary problem by a 
general resort to the Gold Standard is altogether illusive. Indeed, 
the experience of the last twenty years goes far towards establish- 
ing as an indisputable fact the opinion expressed by Mr. Goschen 
at the International Monetary Conference of 1878, that “ the 
theory of a universal Gold Standard is altogether Utopian.” In 
one instance—that of India—where the creation of a Gold Stan- 
-dard is, according to the prevailing conviction, hopeless, and in 
another—that of the United States—where it lacks the conditions 
of assured permanence, British interests are very deeply involved. 
It is important, therefore, that these two cases should be considered 
more fully. 

It cannot be said that the Indian movement was either hasty or 
insufticiently considered, although the precipitating cause was the 
nervous excitement and alarm produced in India by the prospect, 
which was becoming clear in the latter half of 1892, of a suspension 
of the purchases of silver then being made by the United States 
Treasury to the extent of 54,000,000 ounces per annum. Re- 
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peatedly, and with one voice, the Viceroy and his Council urged 
upon the Government at home the importance of assenting to the 
closing of the Indian mints to the coinage of silver, with a view to- 
the introduction of a Gold Standard in default of an international 
agreement to restore the Joint Standard, which they had long and 
consistently advocated. The main reason put forward in favour of 
this step was the heavy burden cast upon the Indian Treasury in 
consequence of the fall in the gold value of silver and the certainty 
that this burden would be increased by a cessation of purchases of 
silver by the United States Government. The loss already involved 
was roughly about Rs. 8,726,000 per annum. Some reduction 
of this large amount would, however, be necessary upon a 
scrutiny of the items composing it, because in certain of them 
there were compensations to be taken into account. But what 
chiefly alarmed the Indian Administration was the fear of an addi- 
tion of unknown, though certainly very serious, loss from the further 
decline of silver in the event of the contemplated change of mone- 
tary policy in America. The Financial Secretary, Sir David Bar-- 
bour, summed up the position in the following words :—“ The 
immediate cause of our financial difficulties, and the cause which,. 
by comparison and for the time being, dwarfs all others, is the fall 
in the gold value of silver, which, as I have already shown, has 
added to the Indian expenditure in two years more than four crores 
of rupees. If that fall could be stayed, and the rate of exchange 
with England fixed permanently at even its present low figure, the. 
difficulty of dealing with the present deficit would be comparatively 
light. The revenue continues to grow ina satisfactory manner ; even 
under the influence of indifferent seasons and poor harvests it has 
made fair progress. If we could feel assured that there would be no- 
further fall in exchange, I have little doubt that increase of revenue, 
restriction and reduction of expenditure, with possibly some taxation 
of a temporary nature, would, in a very short time, re-establish equili- 
brium. A serious effort would no doubt be required in the first in- 
stance, but with a fixed rate of exchange we would have a definite task 
before us, and our measures could be regulated accordingly. But 
it unfortunately happens that, unless some settlement of the cur- 
rency question is obtained, there is no prospect of even the most 
moderate degree of stability in the rate of exchange.” And he 
added :—‘ It will be obvious, from what I have just said, that what 
we have got to consider in making our arrangements for next year, 
is not so much the question of increasing the public revenue, or 
restricting that portion of the public expenditure which is under 
our control, but the chances of a settlement of the currency ques- 
tion.” 

Before consenting to the scheme of the Indian Government, the 
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Secretary of State in London submitted the whole question to the 
judgment of a Committee, of which Lord Herschell was chairman. 
This was appointed in October, 1892, and its report was presented 
‘at the end of May, 1893. The document is probably the most 
concise and instructive official paper on the Indian aspect of the 
‘currency question which has yet been published. It sets forth 
very clearly the various ways in which India has been affected by 
the monetary changes of the last twenty-five years, and reviews 
briefly the action of several States in respect of their own currencies 
within that period. The proposals of the Indian Government are 
then discussed,as well as the objections urged against them on the 
ground of their impracticability and their inexpediency. Finally, 
the report recommends that consent should not be withheld from 
the endeavour to establish a Gold Standard in India, but that the 
basis should be ls. 4d. per rupee instead of 1s. 6d., the ratio 
suggested by the Indian Administration. 

It is now no longer debatable that profuse leakage at the 
Indian Treasury, to the amount of several millions sterling annually, 
is the direct consequence of the fall in the gold value of silver 
‘since 1873. To this extent, therefore, the people of India are the 
poorer. Moreover, the loss is persistent, and is irreducible except 
in the degree in which the divergence between the Indian and the 
home standards of value can be lessened. But for this loss it 
‘would have been possible to reduce the fiscal burdens of India, 
Jeaving so much more wealth to fructify in the hands of the 
population every year, or to be devoted to much-needed works 
of public utility. Unhappily the necessity of fresh taxation has 
‘been forced upon the Government, and the reimposition of the 
import duties with the levying of concurrent excise duties on the 
production of the Indian cotton mills is the painful consequence of 
the gratuitous sacrifice caused by the fall in exchange. It was 
mainly for the purpose of minimizing this sacrifice that the 
endeavour to attain a Gold Standard was made. But another 
object was to remove the discouragement to the investment of 
British capital in the Dependency, which has existed ever since the 
great fall and the wide fluctuations in the silver and Eastern 
exchange markets began. That this discouragement has been 
great and highly injurious alike to India and to investors at home 
is beyond doubt. One eminent merchant—Mr. Stephen A. Ralli— 
whose firm has an enormous stake in the export and import trade 
of the country, in giving evidence before the Indian Currency 
Committee, was questioned upon this subject. His reply was 
simply that, so far as his own business was concerned, the exchange 
difficulty had made no difference in the amount of his investments 
in India. He had just before explained, however, that as soon as 
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the fall and the disorder in the exchanges began, his firm 
took care to have no assets there which were not “covered by 
sterling.” No more significant example could be adduced in proof of 
the statement that the breach of the old par of exchange has tended 
most powerfully and effectually to withdraw capital from India, and 
to prevent its flow thither. Ordinary investors have not at their 
command the unique facilities possessed by a great merchant en- 
gaged in many branches of both expurt and import trade, for 
insuring themselves against loss in the homeward remittance of 
interest, profits, and principal. The fact, therefore, that a shrewd 
and experienced man of business has, for the last twenty-four years, 
avoided having any capital in India not secured against the risks of 
fluctuations and decline in exchange, is eloquent testimony to the 
formidable and effective character of the barrier which has been set 
up to the employment of European capital in the Dependency. The 
very important growth of the cotton, jute, and other manufacturing 
and semi-manufacturing industries in India within the last quarter 
of a century is in no way opposed to this view. For much the 
larger proportion of these enterprises is in the hands of Indian resi- 
dents, native or European. A striking illustrative instance of the 
manner in which the most lucrative business carried on in a Silver 
Standard country by means of British capital may be converted by 
an adverse exchange market into a disastrous investment, is sup- 
plied by the Imperial Bank of Persia. That establishment, founded 
several years ago, has enjoyed very great advantages, and has 
earned large profits. These have to a large extent never brought 
any corresponding benefit to the shareholders because of the im- 
possibility of remitting home the profits actually realized. Not 
only have they lost the greater part of the earnings of their money 
in Persia, but they have been compelled to write off much of their 
original capital. If a careful collation of such experience as this 
could be presented, there would be no further need to insist upon 
the incalculable injury which the existence of two widely fluctuating 
standards of value has inflicted upon the important British interests 
connected with external investments, presenting otherwise oppor- 
tunities of abundant reward. 

Of the extent to which the profitable employment of English 
capital in Silver Standard countries has been cut off itis impossible 
to form even a conjectural notion ; but no one who has fully con- 
sidered the subject can doubt that it is enormous. More clearly 
within the range of the imagination, though still immeasurable, is 
the damage sustained actually, or through loss of opportunity, in 
the direction of the United States in consequence of the monetary 
unsettlement of the last twenty-five years. When the old par 
between the values of silver was broken, the American currency 
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consisted of inconvertible paper. Resumption of specie payments 
on a gold basis took place in 1878, when the consequences of the 
suspension of the free coinage of silver within the Latin Union 
were only beginning to be realized. But the large infusion into 
the currency of other forms of money than that of gold it has at 
times been difficult to maintain at par. Yetif the Americans had 
long ago redeemed the “ greenback” notes, and had not brought 
silver into extensive employment either as coin or as a colleague of 
gold in the metallic basis of the note circulation, the monetary 
troubles which have marked the last twenty years would unques- 
tionably have been greatly magnified. The momentous changes of 
policy with respect to these other elements in the American cur- 
rency have no doubt wrought much mischief, but they are all 
subordinate to, and derivatives from, the great unsettlement of 
1873. Those who quite justly ascribe some of the most serious of 
the fluctuations in the relative value of silver and gold to varying 
and unsystematic monetary legislation in the United States may, 
therefore, be usefully invited to reflect upon this undeniable fact 
and upon the much more serious injury which would have been 
brought upon the world if in the years of scanty production of 
gold—from 1873 to 1891—the Americans had redeemed all the 
greenbacks, refused to employ silver, and had adhered to a strictly 
gold system. 

But the important consideration suggested by the present aspect 
of the currency question in the United States is that the monetary 
conflict has by no means been settled by the Presidential Election. 
This fact is deeply impressed upon the mind of Mr. McKinley, and 
he sees no prospect of a final settlement apart from the international 
adoption of a Joint Standard formed by the co-ordination of silver 
and gold. It is obviously impossible for us to rest in the delusive 
assurance that this is a purely American affair. The vast magni- 
tude of our commerce with the United States, and the fact that so 
long as the monetary system of that country remains undetermined, 
a large potential field for the profitable investment of British 
capital is to a large extent closed to us are considerations of 
the highest moment, and are not the least amongst the numerous 
motives which should lead the English people to reflect seriously 
upon the solution on an enduring basis of the existing monetary 
disorganization. The “ battle of the standards” in America is very 
far from being over, and the earnestness with which President 
McKinley is labouring to bring about another International Mone- 
tary Conference is striking evidence of his anxiety to avoid a new 
conflict, keener it may be, and more full of danger than that in 
which Mr. Bryan was so prominent a figure last year. 

Reverting for a short space to the state of the question in India, 
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it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there also we have no 
assurance of a settled monetary condition. The Gold Standard ex- 
periment is a failure, and there is not the slightest prospect that 
the object it was intended to achieve will be realized. Meanwhile 
the closing of the mints has not only brought much depression 
upon our trade with India, but has also inflicted a wanton 
injury upon the people. It has aggravated in a measure beyond 
calculation the sufferings of the present famine. In the first place, 
to it may be attributed most of the falling off in the Indian de- 
mand for textile manufactures which has led to the stoppage of a 
good deal of weaving machinery, within the last six or eight 
months, in the British cotton industry, and has compelled the pro- 
prietors of very much more to keep it going without profit or with 
absolute loss. The famines of 1876-78 had no such disastrous 
results. The exports of cotton goods to India at that time suffered 
little diminution. For although the purchasing power of those 
who had to endure the physical privations of the famines was for 
the moment nearly extinguished, that of the population in other 
parts of the country was much enhanced by the high prices which 
they received for their harvests and their stocks of grain. But at 
that time the mints were producing to the full extent of their 
capacity the greatly increased quantity of rupees needed to carry 
on the grain trade at the advanced prices. In the present 
calamity the mints are closed,and at the very time when more 
money is needed to carry on the vast internal trade of India, an 
artificial scarcity of it has been created. This scarcity has borne 
heavily upon all branches of business, small and large, and it is the 
main reason for the decreased demand for cotton goods for India in 
Manchester and Glasgow. Exporters to India have been made 
painfully aware of the hardly pressed condition of native dis- 
tributors for lack of money by their failure to accept delivery of 
goods previously bought, and the consequent absence of remit- 
tances. How could the case be otherwise when the rate of discount 
in the bazaars has mounted up to 14 and 16 per cent.? But there 
is a second consequence of the closing of the mints, indirectly 
affecting the interests of our commerce with India, because it 
tends to impoverish large numbers of people in the Dependency, 
those who rely upon the realization of their savings in time of 
temporary impoverishment. Their hoards of silver, in the shape 
of ornaments, can no longer be sold, approximately weight for 
weight for rupees, as in former times. The rupee price of un- 
coined silver has fallen greatly, and rupees are scarce and dear. 
Mr. Forbes Mitchell, of Calcutta, a forty years’ resident in India, 
has recently published the results of his enquiries during a tour 
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through the famine-stricken districts of the Central and North- 
West Provinces and Oude. He says :— 


*‘ What savings banks, insurance companies, and kindred societies are to the 
people of England, the practise of hoarding their savings by converting coined 
silver into jewellery or ornaments has been to the thrifty artisans and peasantry 
‘of India. When an Indian artisan or peasant farmer has saved up ten or twenty 
rupees he takes them to the village jeweller and has them made into ornaments 
for his wife or children, and such ornaments being made from coined silver could, 
with open mints, always be exchanged again for almost their full weight in rupees 
when hard times came round, and the hoarder had to reconvert his hoardings 
into current coin. Practically, all jewellery in India is merely hoarded money. 
Many of the wealthy natives have hoards of coined money: yet, though such 
hoards are often large, their number is small compared with the countless hoards 
of the great mass of the Indian artisan and middle-class peasantry, the bulk of 
the Indian people. Now, these are not the classes which come to the Government 
for assistance on charitable famine-relief works and almshouses ; but they are 
the classes whom the Government has cruelly robbed of their savings by keeping 
the mints closed against the free coinage of silver. During my late tour through- 
out the famine-stricken districts I mixed largely with this class, and also with 
the mahajans, or banker class, and heard their views freely expressed on the late 
currency legislation of the Government. Most bitter are the complaints against 
the action of Lord Lansdowne’s Government, and frequent the predictions that 
the historian of the future will have to brand that Act as one of the most cruel 
and unjust pieces of legislation that was ever enacted by any civilized Govern- 
ment. I will give your readers one instance out of many which came under my 
notice of how the closing of the mints is robbing the people of their savings. In 
the city of Allahabad I met a man who had come in from one of the most severely 
famine-stricken districts with silver jewellery weighing Rs.2,000, which, in 
former years, he could have sold for about, Rs. 1,980 ; but, owing to the mints 
being closed, the silversmiths, who are the bullion merchants of India, had 
offered him only Ks. 33 for Rs. 100 weight of silver, or only Rs. 660 for what had 
cost the poor man Rs, 2,000.” 


The main object of the present article is to draw attention to the 
very deep interest which British investors have in some permanent 
settlement of the monetary question, and especially to the utter 
hopelessness of any such settlement as a result of the supposed 
tendency toward a Single Gold Standard. Two examples of this 
interest have been selected—those of India and the United States. 
They are but illustrations of the injury sustained by investors, or 
would-be investors in many other parts of the world. One of its 
consequences is the great glut of loanable capital and capital for 
which no remunerative employment can be found. As if in despair, 
investors are now being drawn into a multitude of home ventures 
for which there will be a disastrous reckoning-day before we are 
much older. With the effects of the monetary unsettlement upon 
British industry, agricultural and manufacturing, I have dealt 
minutely and at some length in another place.* These effects are 
unquestionably very serious, and they are in no degree lessened by 
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the substantial revival which has recently taken place in the iron 
and steel trades. That revival is, no doubt, important and 
gratifying, and it has, in accordance with a well-known principle, 
given a fillip to other trades. But the great cotton industry of this 
country has been, in recent years, and is still, non-progtessive, and 
in other directions prosperity yet lags behind. My principal 
purpose is served, however, if I have succeeded in showing that 
British investing interests which are commonly supposed to have 
little or no concern in the battle of the standards are in truth 
very deeply involved in it. It is vain to imagine that because 
we have in the United Kingdom a settled monetary system 
we can escape the consequences of the troubles in which other 
nations and our own Colonies and Dependencies are involved. In 
commerce they are our customers : in finance and in enterprises of 
many kinds they offer a wide field for the profitable employment of 
British savings. That which hurts them hurts us, and we cannot 
afford to be indifferent to the existing monetary confusion, and the 
frequently recurring changes and crises to which they give rise in 
one part of the world or another. Only one remedy has yet been 
propounded—the restoration of that Joint Standard which was in 
fact the sole standard of value in all countries having a metallic 
monetary system until 1873. Is it worthy of the nation which is 
politically, industrially, and commercially at the head of all to stand 
aloof from the effort shortly to be made to cure disorders from 
the consequences of which our own people—the people of the 
whole Empire—are, in one way or another, seriously suffering ? 


Evan HE. 


Ill.—THE MONETARY RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE COLONIES. 
THe presence in the Mother Country, in connection with the cele- 
bration of Her Majesty the Queen’s unprecedentedly long and glorious 
reign, of representatives from every part of the Empire over which 
she rules, makes the present time a very fitting occasion for con- 
sidering the financial relations between Great Britain and her De- 
pendencies and Colonies. Undoubtedly one of the relationships 
most prominently borne in mind at this auspicious time, throughout 
the length and breadth of the greatest Federation the world has 
ever seen, has been that of kinship and community of speech, a 
consideration which, we may readily believe, has excited no small 
amount of enthusiasm even in those representatives of the great 
Republic of the West who have officially taken part in our rejoic- 
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ings. But as that great Republic has itself demonstrated by the 
Declaration of Independence in the last century and the fratricidal 
Civil War in this, even the ties of common ancestry and speech are 
not the most binding; and as there are vast populations included 
in the British Empire who are not of our race or even colour, and 
who are only gradually acquiring our speech, it cannot, in connection 
with the great celebration of the year, have been even the most 
universal. A still wider sentiment, we may well believe, has been 
that of common loyalty to the royal lady whose wise rule and 
blameless life have exemplified those principles of good conduct 
and integrity, freedom with self-restraint, fair-play, justice, and 
humanity, which we believe to be the essential principles of British 
policy and the guarantees of our common safety, power, and influ- 
ence. Paraphrasing the illusory declaration of Napoleon III., “ The 
Empire is Peace,” we may say, let us hope with better founded con- 
fidence, ‘‘ The Empire is Right-Dealing.” 

But if Englishmen believe that the principle of “live and let 
live” is the bond of union on which the maintenance of the Empire 
really depends, it is important that we should watch carefully lest 
any legislative blunder, or flaw in our economic system, should have 
results not in harmony with the unquestioned morality of our in- 
tentions. Ishould be the last to under-estimate the value of senti- 
mental considerations as constituting not merely a political, but an 
economic force. Community of blood, speech, and nationality in its 
widest sense implies community of taste; not merely Englishmen, 
but people of other races who become assimilated with English rule 
will always, for instance, have a preference for English goods. It 
is in this sense that it is true to say that trade follows the flag. But, 
allowing for sentimental ties, the practical relation between the 
Mother Country—or perhaps, to speak more accurately, the Metro- 
politan State—and her Colonies and Dependencies is essentially 
financial. Economic relations are the complement of the racial, or 
political, or Imperial relation, and the concrete expression of the 
economic relations is indebtedness in terms of money. Great 
Britain has not merely sent out her sons and daughters to colonize 
the waste lands of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, and to 
build up great communities there, or to organize, develop, and ad- 
minister vast Possessions already teeming with subject populations ; 
she has also poured into those countries huge amounts of capital 
for the construction of public offices, railroads, and harbours, for 
the establishment of banks and great industrial trading enterprises, 
for the clearing and cultivation of the land, for the opening and work- 
ing of mines, for irrigation works, and for the improvement of interior 
navigation and the construction of roads and bridges. On all these 
investments the Metropolitan State demands, and very properly de- 
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mands, interest, which, even if there were no merely commercial ex- 
changes, no mutual buying and selling, would in itself constitute a 
very considerable and practically permanent drain on the industrial 
production of those Colonies and Possessions. The tribute thus re- 
quired is swelled by the fact that the Mother Country demands, and 
again properly demands, salaries and pensions for officials who render, 
or have rendered, administrative services in her Possessions; by 
the fact that many colonists return to spend the evening of their 
days amidst the scenes of their childhood, leaving behind them 
capital created in the colony itself, but yielding revenues which 
the owners expend in England, while some even bring to the old 
country the capital itself. Then, again, there are settlers, and the 
descendants of settlers, who contribute to the support of relatives in 
the old country, or who make remittances to pay for the education 
of their children, or for the expenses of travel amongst the historic 
scenes in the home of the race, all these latter forms of tribute 
springing out of those very sentimental considerations which none 
of us desire to see weakened. I have said that all these tributes 
are in their nature proper tributes, and this is true so long as they 
are in fulfilment of contracts which have benefited the Colonies or 
Dependencies, or are the outcome of those feelings of racial or 
national pride and affection which find an expression also in loyalty 
to the Throne, and are freely paid out of Colonial abundance and 
prosperity. But the matter assumes a very different aspect if they 
become burdensome exactions, even as a result of natural develop- 
ments not foreseen when the liabilities were incurred; and the 
aspect is still worse if the change in the relative position of debtor 
and creditor can be shown to be the result of the neglect, or the 
blunders, or the mere example of the Legislature of the Mother 
Country, or of the deliberate and nefarious cupidity of the money- 
lenders. It is this aspect which gives an Imperial importance to 
the Silver Question. 

We need not attempt to fix on any of the persons responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for the boycott of silver as a money metal in 
favour of a gold monopoly, the stigma of a deliberate intention to 
defraud ; for my part I have yet seen so little evidence of their pos- 
session of any knowledge of the real nature of money that I cannot 
suppose them capable of foreseeing the consequences of a policy 
concerning which the late Professor Francis A. Walker has said 
that “the history of the century will be searched in vain for a 
political blunder of equal enormity.’ But even if we could assume 
that the divergence in the relative values of gold and silver, the fall 
ofgprices, and the increased weight of gold debts, were the results 
of purely natural causes, that would not justify indifference to the 
subject on the part of the Mother Country. The fact that a famine 
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in India is traceable to meteorological causes has never been 
pleaded as a justification for a laissez fwire policy in that matter 
on the part of the Imperial Government. 

The desirableness of this aspect of the question receiving more 
public attention than it has hitherto done has recently been empha- 
sized by considerations arising out of the Indian Famine, which in 
their turn have caused a remark made by Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons debate (February 28th, 1893) on Sir Henry 
Meysey Thompson’s motion with respect to the adjournment of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference, on which I commented in a recent 
number of The National Review (March, 1897), to appear still 
more singular. It is well understood that it is only with their 
various productions that our Colonies and Dependencies can 
discharge their liabilities, fixed in terms of gold money, 
whether for interest on loans, the redemption of loans, or for 
services rendered. A fall of prices, or, in other words, a rise in the: 
buying power of the money in terms of which the liability is 
expressed, implies an increased drain of the produce raised, without 
any compensation to the debtor. So far, of course, as produce 
exported merely pays for merchandise imported, a fall of prices. 


cuts both ways. If the colonist sells more cheaply he also buys. 


more cheaply, and, roughly speaking, it may be said that to this. 
extent he is in no way injured ; he only gives the same quantity of 
produce as formerly for the same quantity of imported require- 
ments. But to meet his fixed monetary liabilities for loans, whether 
directly incurred by himself or by his Government, he has to 
part with an increased quantity of his produce, and if the yield of 
his labour is limited, the proportion left for his own sustenance, or 
for saving as capital, is necessarily diminished, while his creditor is 
proportionately enriched. Even if by technical improvements in his 
methods he succeeds in increasing his production sufficiently to 
cover the increased drain, he still merely parts with what should be 
the reward of his enterprise, or increased efficiency, to his creditor 
without return. This truth has been frequently explained, and with 
more elaborateness than is here attempted ; but in this condensed 
and naked form it is sufficiently clear for the present purpose. 
Now, it was with reference to the increased buying power of the 
gold in which the liabilities of the debtors are expressed that 
Mr. Gladstone (somewhat unthinkingly, I must believe,) said :— 


‘‘T am almost afraid to estimate the total amount of the property which the 
United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom ; but of this I 
am well convinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions— 
an extremely low and inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions or even 
more might very likely be nearer the mark. I think, under these circumstances, 
it is rather a serious matter to ask this country whether we are going to perform 
this supreme act of self-sacrifice (the establishment of bimetallism). I have a 
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profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. I can go a great length, in 
moderation, in recommending their recognition or establishment ; but if there are 
these two thousand millions, or fifteen hundred millions of money, which we have 
got abroad, it is a very serious matter as between this country and other 
countries. We have nothing to pay to them. We are not debtors at all. We 
should get no comfort or consolation out of the substitution of an inferior 
material, of a cheaper money, which we should get for less and part with for 
more, We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. And this splendid spirit of philanthropy, which we cannot too 
highly praise, because | have no doubt all this is foreseen, would result in our 
making a present of fifty or one hundred millions to the world, It would, no 
doubt, be gratefully accepted by the world, but I rather think the gratitude for 
your benevolence would be mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom.” 


I refrain from criticizing Mr. Gladstone’s arithmetic. For the 
rest we must remember that he had himself previously confessed 
that the many engayements of his active life had prevented him 
from studying the science of money in its deeper economic relations, 
as revealed by the experiences of the past quarter of a century. 
It is readily conceivable that he may have supposed that a general 
fall of prices could not possibly take place without bringing 
abundant compensations to the producer, and that the incidental 
improvement in the position of the creditor could no more 
be regarded technically as an unearned increment, than fine 
weather during a holiday when rain is not desired. But let us 
contrast with Mr. Gladstone’s utterance, some recent remarks by 
Mr. George Handasyde Dick, a Glasgow merchant who knows 
India and Indian trade well, and whose countrymen, whether still 
residing north of the weed or in other parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, are not generally supposed to hold loose opinions as to 
the rights of men to the profits of any bargains they may make. 
In a presidential address to the Economic Science Section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow on February 24th, this year, 
after calling attention to a telegram of the Viceroy of India 
requesting that money and not food should be sent for the relief 
of the famine-stricken districts, as there appeared to be no difficulty 
in obtaining abundance of food in India itself at the advanced 
prices, Mr. Dick said :— 

‘©The highest price | have observed quoted for rice in India has been eight 
seers for the rupee, but, according to the district, the rates vary, say, between 
nine and fifteen seers for the rupee, Take the average as, say, eleven seers, and 
let us put that into more familiar terms. <A seer is 2-204 Ib, in our weight, and 
eleven seers make therefore 24244 Ib., say 24) Ib. A rupee at present exchange 


is Is. 3d. of English money. Now what evolves? Is, 3d. of our money buys 244 


Ib of rice. We have eighty millions of people suffering from searcity inimical 
to health, or from scarcity threatening death, when food is apparently abundant 
enough to feed all, at a price of, say, “68 of a penny per Ib. The present price of 
wheat in Glasgow is 16s. per 240 Ibs, = ‘80 of a penny per Ib. — Gentlemen, has it 
ever occurred toe your minds to conceive of poverty such as the foregoing 
indicates? Here we have probably the most industrious, the most economical, 
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the most peaceable and well-regulated people in the world face to face with 
dleath from starvation, because they have not money sufficient to buy food grain, 
which can be purchased in the worst case at under a penny per Ib. Remember, 
too, that beyond their food requirements their wants are of the fewest, as neither 
clothing nor houses are essential in immense districts of that country. It would 
not be reasonable to suppose that this poverty of the Indian people, and their 
consequent reduction to starvation point, is due alone or mainly to the partial 
failure of one season’s rains in acountry frequently producing two,sometimes three 
crops in the year. It may be mainly due to economic causes. Such causes have long 
been foreseen and pointed out by many economists, and by the Viceroys and 
Finance Ministers of India, Notably has this been done in the remarkable 
despatch of the Government of India, signed by the Viceroy (Earl Dufferin) and 
his Council, of date 2nd February, 1886. “5. . Read in the light of later 
events, it goes to show that existing troubles in India are mainly due to economic 
causes for which the people and Government of Great Britain are responsible. 
The First Lord of our Treasury has been at pains to point out that in this matter 
the monied interests here are permitted to rule the councils of this nation. 
Probably the permission is used in their own supposed interests, certainly it has 
been used in direct opposition to the policy of the Government of India. But the 
trouble does not appear to end here. It is alleged by other nations that, through 
the British Government, the councils of the civilized world are nullified and made 
of no effect. . . . If the despatch mentioned is correctly regarded to-day 
as & monument of far-seeing wisdom and statesmanship—its truth demonstrated 
by experience,—consider in connection with it that this country is now fussily 
engaged, with much unction to itself, in sending an insignificant charity dole of 
under a crore of rupees to the Government of India, which Government has for 
years past been compelled, by the alteration of laws in Europe and America, to 
send annually to this country Indian produce valued at eight crores of rupees (at par 
of exchange £8,000,000) in excess of what the interest it has to pay was reckoned 
at when the debt was mainly incurred. It is asked—Are we thus in our relation 
to India, as rulers, reviving ancient barbarisms by living in luxury while 
drawing upon the labours of the subject races of India till these races are 
impoverished below subsistence point? ”’ 


I have quoted Mr. Dick’s suggestive paper at this length, because 
{ have not met with any other illustration which conveys so realistic 
an idea of that which we all know, more or less, in a vague, far-off 
way—the extreme poverty of the great masses of the people of India. 
It is against labour of this kind, earning such microscopic wages as 
to be always on the verge of starvation, that the gold-paid operatives 
of Lancashire, and the small farmers and squatters of Canada 
and Australia, have to compete, and, let it be remembered, every 
decline in exchange practically lowers wages in India in comparison 
with the gold wages of Great Britain and her Gold Standard Colonies. 
It is useless to expect that the position of such labour can be raised, 
or the day of famine provided against, by thrift encouraged by the 
agency of saving-banks, or by the paper-money which Lord Farrer, 
misled by the nebulous credit-money theories of Macleod and Nasse, 
imagines will be the solution of the price problem in India and else- 
where. It is only by an abundant inflow of silver that wages in 
India can be raised to a degree sufficient to enable the poorest 
native to hoard some small portion of the tangible metal as realiz- 
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able money. As the late Professor Francis A. Walker has so elo- 
quently shown in his Wuges Question, it is the habits and the 
fashions of the community to which he belongs which make for the 
progress or degradation of the individual labomer. ‘‘ Tastes, when 
once inspired,” says Walker, “ are not only more costly than appe- 
tites, but far stronger,” and in the hereditary and social desire of 
the poor native of India to adorn his wife’s person with silver 
ornaments I recognize as divinely beneficent an instinct as any 
that tends to the preservation of a species or the progress of a race. 
Yet all the utility of this instinct has been destroyed by the insane 
legislative boycotting of silver. In the day of scarcity the savings 
of the Indian people have been practically destroyed by demone- 
tization. I wish to write in moderate terms; but when I consider 
how the Herschell Currency Committee in the attempt to force a 
fiut currency on the people of India has deliberately written off all 
the teachings of economists, from Locke downwards, as null and void, 
and has actually denounced as an evil that flow of silver into India. 
which the rich mines of Nevada and Colorado made possible, and 
which would have been the best provision against famine if the 
gold theorists would only have refrained from “ tampering with the 
currency,” the ignorance of that Committee, in combination with 
the dignity and influence of its members, seems to me to be nothing 
less than appalling. 

Now this blunder in regard to India has been the consequence of an 
attempt to save that Dependency from a huge drain of its produced 
wealth merely to meet the constant increase in the burden of gold 
liabilities, resulting from the divergence in the relative values of 
India’s silver money and the gold money of the Mother Country, for 
which India receives absolutely no compensation. One of the 
effects of that drain has been a powerful influence in lowering prices 
elsewhere. It may be said that this influence has only been con- 
spicuous in the case of wheat. But the practical lowering of the 
gold prices of Indian exports has made necessary an equivalent 
lowering of the prices of imports into India, otherwise the corres- 
ponding volume of imports could manifestly not have been main- 
tained ; and any contraction in the proportionate off-take of im- 
ported merchandise would, in itself, through the mutual competition 
of the producers for the diminished trade, eventually have forced 
down prices or caused a contraction of industry. This is one of the 
ways in which a fall in the prices of any great group of commodities 
tends to spread over all commodities, a tendency which is not 
generally recognized. There is, of course, a way in which a fall in 
the price of one commodity may raise the prices of others. If, say, 
the labourer’s expendiiure on bread is reduced, he may have a larger 
margin for expenditure on other commodities or services, and the 
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increased demand for those commodities or services may raise their 
prices. But this result only follows, broadly speaking, when there 
is a real reduction in tae cost of production of the cheapened article, 
so that the cheapening does not impoverish its producer ; if, on the 
contrary, a fall of price means a diminished return tothe producer, 
his own expenditure on other things must be diminished unless their 
prices are also lowered. Thus a severe fall in the prices of grain, 
if it impoverishes the farmers, not merely of the United Kingdom 
but of the Colonies and of other countries, including the United 
States, may in itself be a quite sufficient cause of a fall spreading 
over the whole range of commodities ; and we have already seen 
that a fall in gold prices, unaccompanied by any fall in the burden 
of gold debts, must necessarily impoverish the producers of the 
Colonies, or deprive them of the reward of increased efficiency and 
of the accumulation which should enable them to redeem their 
debts, be the stimulus to thrift and industry, and afford the basis of 
a higher culture and more enjoyable social conditions. Have any 
of the Colonies during recent years presented pictures of such pro- 
gressive evolution? I remember hearing, when a boy, Henry 
Russell sing the praises of emigration to lands 


‘* Where a man is a man if he’s willing to toil, 
And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil.” 


But is that true of the Western or the Austral regions to-day? In 
the former days affluence, at a comparatively early age, was regarded 
as the certain reward of voluntary expatriation to the Colonies ; 
“colonial” was regarded as synonymous with “ wealthy.” And 
surely, under natural economic conditions, the transference of energy 
and enterprise, muscle and brain, to virgin lands, and to new com- 
munities still in the early stages of development, ought to be pro- 
ductive of abundant well-being. But has anybody in recent years 
recommended the peasant or the artisan who has saved a little 
money to abandon employment in the old country for the prospect 
of making his fortune by independent industry in the Colonies. 
On all sides we are told that great capital is necessary if production 
is to be carried on remuneratively there ; of immigrants “ swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed ” ; of strikes for a “‘ living wage,” and 
of the necessity of State help for the small settler. Yet it is still 
asserted that the Gold Standard and declining prices are vadan- 
tageous to labour. It is explained that the competition of beet-root 
sugar is the cause of the serious depression in the West Indies. 
But the beet sugar industries of the Continent and the bounties by 
which they are fed are alike the result of the agricultural distress 
in Germany and France caused by the fall of prices which followed 
the German demonetization of silver; and it is well known that the 
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difficulties of the West Indies are a consequence of the increase in 
the burden of gold debts due to the fall in the prices of the planters’ 
produce. And in this case it must be remembered that gold prices 
are depressed not merely by the “ bounty-fed” beet sugar of 
Europe, but by sugar grown in the East on a silver basis. In 
Canada one striking feature of the day is the pressing demand by 
the agricultural classes for Government action in forcing down 
railway rates, and for the construction of competing lines from 
Manitoba to the American frontier, on the ground that the 
rates hitherto charged are oppressive in consequence of 
the low prices of the farmers’ produce. We have seen the 
consequences of such reductions in the wholesale bankruptcy of 
American railways. Yet the Canadian papers say that, with the 
ruling prices for produce, railway charges have become for the 
Western farmers “a matter of life and death.” The movement 
for the construction of the line from Winnipeg to Duluth has caused 
serious alarm in the eastern provinces of the Dominion, as being 
not unlikely to cut off the trade of the western from the eastern 
provinces. Another feature of the position in Canada is the 
oppressively high rate for loanable money, 6 to 7 per cent. 
being the discount for even the best commercial paper. Manifestly 
this is—in Canada as in Indis—a consequence, not of a demand for 
capital for reproductive investment, but of the precarious currency 
conditions. The Canadian currency system has been avowedly the 
type and the suggestion of the Herschell Currency Committee’s 
Indian experiment—“a Gold Standard with or without a gold 
currency ” according to the late Mr. Bertram Currie’s exposition of 
gold monometallic theory—and it is a system which is manifestly 
wanting in every condition of true economic elasticity. It is a 
monetary system based, to quote the late Professor Francis A. 
Walker’s pithy description of all such systems, on “‘ the doctrine of 
chances,” and tied down by the necessity of maintaining a ridicu- 
lously slender gold reserve. Indeed, as a matter of fact, no one 
who enquires into the working of the Canadian exchanges can fail 
to see that the Canadian monetary system is really dependent on the 
gold reserve of the United States Treasury, and that any rupture of 
the American parity, or a balance of trade or financial indebtedness 
seriously adverse to Canada, would reduce it to a system of incon- 
vertible and depreciated paper. Yet this is the system which the 
lawyers and permanent officials of the Herschell Currency Committee 
held up as a scientific example to serious producers, merchants, 
and economists, and which a grandson of Sir Robert Peel has been 
commissioned to endeavour to defend and spread ! 

Turning to Australasia, what is the position there? Iam content 
to take the description given in the leading paper of the colony— 
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New South Wales—which is relatively the most prosperous, because 
it has been wise enough to realize the competitive advantage which 
free trade gives to the producer. The Sydney Morning Herald 
remarked as follows in February of this year :— 


‘* Fortunately the interest on the money employed by Australian squatters and 
farmers has been reduced ; and those of our producers who depend on it will so 
far be in easier circumstances. But with the possibility, if not probability, of 
still falling prices, the amount of the principal borrowed in relation to the security 
is a question that has to be borne in mind quite as much as the rate of interest. 
The aim should be to lessen the sum of the mortgage, or it may be that at some 
future time further reductions in value, almost necessarily attendant on the fall 
in prices of commodities, may lead to a fresh batch of foreclosures such as have 
recently been so common. The value of our lands is obviously based on their 
reproductive capacity, and if the ordinary clip or crop, by reason of a fall in 
prices, shrinks from £1,000 to £500 it almost goes without saying that the capital 
value of the station or farm producing it must be depreciated, and the mortgagee 
with 50 per cent. margin will step in and take the whole, Thousands of illus- 
trations of this experience have been furnished in Australia as well as in England 
during the past decade. With borrowing prevalent a fall in prices almost 
inevitably brings serious trouble. A veteran Australian financier and squatter 
of more than half a century of experience some time back remarked that in the 
business of money-lending the borrower almost invariably got the worst of the 
transaction. He did not then go on to say that the cause of this was that the 
downward trend in prices depreciated the value of land, and the mortgagee 
of £500 took property that had been worth twice as much, Yet that is the 
explanation of what undoubtedly is a fact. There will, however, always be 
borrowing and lending, and, unless more attention is given by the producer who 
depends on borrowed money to the questions affecting values, we may expect to 
see the experience of the financier mentioned repeated at some future time.” 


Moreover, in the case of Australasia the influence of declining 
exchange elsewhere in depressing prices is not denied. Every rise 
in the gold premium in Argentina has developed increasingly for- 
midable competition with the wheat, wool, and frozen meat export 
trades of Australasia, and large numbers of Australians have aban- 
doned their farms in the colony of Victoria in order to take up land 
on the River Plate. The influence of the rise or fall of the gold 
premium in promoting or checking Argentine competition in the 
wheat trade was described as follows in a letter from Buenos Ayres 
to an Australian farming paper last year, during the growing 
season on the River Plate as well as in Australasia :— 


“ Wheat last year (1895) was sold when the premium was 230 per cent. ; this 
year (1896) the premium will probably be 100 points lower. The value in gold 
may remain the same, but the paper dollar is worth so much more. The peons 
who were employed for harvesting were paid last year three and four dollars per 
day ; this year they will also have to be paid the same number of dollars. You 
cannot make them understand that three dollars this year are worth as much as 
four were last ; indeed, to the peon they are not, for the prices of the necessaries 
of life still remain the same. Only the paper dollar fluctuates. The uneducated 
native cannot be made to understand the rise and fall in gold, more especially 
as the camp stores do not lower their prices in proportion as the dollar rises in 
value in the towns. Should the dollars ever get to par, wheat-growing would 
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become an impossibility, and the Italian immigration to the country would 
cease. As it is, the Italian, who works with his wife, sons, and daughters, and 
lives on starvation rations all the year round, is the only man who can grow 
wheat, but even he, should gold continue to fall in value, will have to give 
itup. It is highly improbable, however, that gold will fall to such an extent.” 


For some time past the noticeable fact which is causing some 
alarm in the Australasian colonies is a continued drain of gold 
much in excess of the new production and in spite of a partial re- 
sumption of borrowing in London and huge investments of British 
capital in the mining properties of Western Australia and New 
Zealand. This is a clear indication that Australasia is failing to 
meet her current liabilities by means of her produce, even including 
the new gold produced. But other and not less significant ex- 
planations are offered in Melbourne ; not only is it asserted that 
London and European capital is being steadily withdrawn from 
Australasia as opportunity offers, but that Australasian capital is 
being sent to London for investment in British gilt-edged securities. 
Such movements can scarcely be considered to be indications of a 
progressive Australasia. 

I do not overlook the fact that an appearance of reviving 
prosperity has been produced in South Africa, Western Australia, 
and British Columbia by the new gold-mining enterprises. But 
the expectations based on the yield of these mines seem to me, 
from both the economic and the financial point of view, to be 
wildly exaggerated. As regards any effect which such increased 
yields of gold can have on general prices, it must be remembered 
that, when previous increases of gold production occurred, the gold 
was allied with the vast existing stock of silver and the annual 
production of that metal, as full-powered money ; whereas now, 
with the spread of Gold Standard legislation in India, Japan, 
Peru, and the United States, the new gold must replace 
existing silver and paper money and be the only provision for 
constantly expanding demand with increasing population and 
increasing consumption in the arts. For all this the new supplies 
are hopelessly inadequate. If gold-mining in British Columbia is 
successful it seems more probable that the product will be drained 
away across the Pacific to supply the new demand for Asia, rather 
than that it will fertilize the eastern provinces of Canada. Not 
only in South Africa, but in Australasia, the future production 
depends on the doubtful problem of deep-level mining, and in any 
case that implies increasing cost of production, if not diminishing 
yield. It is significant that, even now, reductions of miners’ wages 
ure being demanded in South Africa as essential to the life of the 
industry. Then, again, mining seems only possible by means of 
companies employing vast amounts of European capital, and the 
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product will be drained away as dividends on what are practically 
new loans to the Colonies, rather than go to increase the resources 
of the Colonies for the service of the old debts. In all these 
respects the new gold discoveries differ from the “ placer” 
discoveries in the ’fifties. Senator John P. Jones described to me 
in Brussels his experiences as a digger in the old Californian 
fields; how individual diggers “panned out” until, with their 
small accumulations, they were able to go back to the land and 
civilization ; and how, in this way, to quote the Senator’s graphic 
phrase, “this widely diffused golden shower made the western 
wilderness blossom as the rose.” In the gold-mining enterprises 
of to-day the miners will continue to be, in the main, mere wage- 
earners in the employment of European companies. I do not say 
that such industry will not stimulate other industries and the 
production of other wealth in the Colonies ; I merely wish to point 
out that the conditions are very unlike what they were in the 
fifties, im order to discourage exaggerated expectations and false 
reasoning. 

In this article I have carefully avoided going too deeply into the 
quantitative theory of prices. I cannot imagine any thinking man 
who has ever had less money in his pocket than he wished to 
have denying that theory. I have endeavoured to present 
practical illustrations of the evil effects of dislocated exchanges 
and contracted currencies on prices, and, consequently, on the 
prosperity of indebted Colonies and Dependencies, and on the 
ailvancement of labour, rather than theory. The mere statement of 
the facts seems to me to demonstrate the wisdom of the historic 
bimetallic monetary system so rashly destroyed in 1873. The late 
Mr. John A. Beith, too soon lost to every good movement in 
Manchester, declared, on the occasion of Mr. A. J. Balfour’s 
profession of bimetallic faith in the Manchester Town Hall some 
years ago, that he looked forward to the time when the Queen’s 
rupee, as well as the Queen’s shilling and the Queen’s sovereign, 
would circulate throughout the length and breadth of the Queen’s 
dominions. In such a “ sound money ” system, neither the British, 
uor the Canadian, nor the American dollar would be out of place. 
The Colonial Premiers are credited with a desire to utilize their 
visit to England not merely to promote Imperial Federation, but to 
arrange for the raising of new loans. They may well consider the 
necessity for the re-establishment of the dual monetary standard, 
as the basis of equitable, and, therefore, safe financial relations 
between the many members of our world-wide Empire, a con- 
summation which would be the crowning glory of Her Majesty’s 
beneficent reign. 


F. J. Farapay. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 


THE Bishops, assembled in England from every quarter of the 
world, are about to celebrate the thirteen hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of Augustine’s Mission on the shore of Kent. 
England, illuminated by this inroad of Mediterranean civilization, 
gradually became a province of the great Church of the West cen- 
tred at Rome. Nearly a thousand years later England, under the 
masterful guidance of the Tudors, supported by the strongest, most 
enterprising, best educated, and richest part of the nation, broke 
away from that unity. At the same time the doctrines and worship 
of our Church were re-modelled with the assistance of learned 
divines, who had, on the whole, though with English caution, em- 
braced the views of the Continental Reformers. But the ecclesias- 
tical organization—and this has made an immense difference—was 
continued and preserved. The English Reformation was, to speak 
widely, an attempt to combine two things by nature opposed—a 
Catholic hierarchy and a Protestant system of doctrine. The 
result of the attempt is still doubtful. 

The fortunes of the Church of England have been parallel with 
those of the Crown. Throne and Hierarchy were, in the seventeenth 
century, overthrown and restored together. After the Whig revo- 
lution of 1688 the glory of divine right departed almost altogether 
from each of them. Church and Monarchy were dimly seen through 
a dull, rational atmosphere. Both have become magnified with the 
wonderful expansion of the British race and empire. The Crown 
has become the symbol and uniting bond of a vast Imperial 
dominion, including many countries and races. The Anglican 
Church aspires to be, not merely a national establishment, but 
a cosmopolitan ecclesiastical federation, centred in the renowned 
and ancient See of Canterbury. 

In numerical strength the Anglican Communion is but small com- 
pared with the Church of Rome, and that of Russia. A large 
majority of those who dwell between Berwick-on-Tweed and the 
English Channel adhere to it, and, perhaps, some five millions of 
people outside that area, excluding African converts. In learning, 
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intelligence, piety, preaching-power, good works, educational and 
missionary zeal, the Anglicans hold a place in Christendom very 
high in proportion to their numbers. Within the wide limits of 
Anglo-Saxondom the future of this Church may be a great one. 
It is very remarkable how in England the Church, now on excellent 
terms with the nation, has in recent times regained ground which 
it had lost to outside Protestantism. In the United States the 
Church in communion with Canterbury made a late start and a bad 
one. The Republic owed most of its original population to Puritan 
refugees. The chief subsequent reinforcements have been by 
Presbyterians from Ulster and Scotland, Lutherans from Germany 
and Scandinavia, and Roman Catholics from Ireland and Germany. 
According to the census of 1890 the “membership” of Roman 
Catholics in the United States was about 6,258,000; that of 
Methodists, 4,589,000 ; that of Baptists, 3,712,000; Presbyterians, 
1,278,000 ; Lutherans, 1,231,000; Episcopal (Anglican), 540,000 ; 
Congregational, 513,000; Reformed Church, 309,000; Friends, 
107,000; all others, 1,777,000. Thus there is in the United States 
a wide field for expansion open to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
deriving its orders from the old English stem. In Canada the 
Roman Catholics, at the last census, numbered about 1,992,000; 
the Methodists, 848,000 ; the Presbyterians, 755,000 ; the Anglicans, 
646,000; all others about 500,000. In the Australasian colonies, 
the Anglicans seem to be in the majority.* 

The chief subjects which the Bishops are to discuss at their 
present meeting are (1) the better internal organization of the 
Anglican Communion, and (2) the relations of that Communion to 
the Greek, Latin, and other Churches. The wording of the pro- 
gramme of the Conference with regard to the first of these matters 
suggests that there is in contemplation a declaration of the 
patriarchal primacy of the Occupant of the See of Canterbury, 
and the formation round him of a permanent Consultative 
Council, and a Judicial Court, to which questions of doctrine 
and ritual may be referred from all Anglican Churches. If 
these proposals are carried through, there can be no doubt 
that in time the dignity and real power of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury will be very greatly exalted. Hitherto, the some- 
what dubious position of these Archbishops, and the fact that their 
decisions were individual decisions only, have diminished the weight 
of their pronouncements. But a Council gives an assurance of a con- 
tinuous and collective policy. Even to Protestants, who accept not 
the tenet of divine inspiration, there is something impressive in 


* See Statesman’s Year Book. These numbers must be taken for what they are 
worth, as giving a very rough idea, The word ‘‘ membership” seems to have 
differing meanings in some of the Churches of America. 
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the Voice of the Vatican. It is at least the Office in all the world 
that resumes the largest experience, and is fed by the most wide- 
spread present sources of information. The voice of the Arch- 
bishop in Council will be far more potent than the voice of an 
individual Tait, Benson, or Temple. Nor will the Court of 
Reference be less important. The Colonial Churches are, unlike 
that of England, associations founded upon contract. A clergyman 
who accepts one of their benefices enters into an implied contract 
that he will preach Anglican doctrine, and use Anglican practice. 
Whether he does so or not, it is, if the question arises, for the 
Courts of the association to decide. The Civil Courts take cog- 
nizance of, and will enforce the decisions of the association. If a 
Colonial Church embodied in its constitution an appeal to the 
central tribunal at Lambeth, it would make it legally part of its 
own deciding machinery. In England itself, the Church is not 
founded upon contract. The Lambeth Court could only exercise 
moral power, but this would be considerable. If institutions like 
an Administrative Council and Court of Reference are successful 
at all, their power is sure to increase with time. If the proposed 
measures are carried through, the Anglican Communion will havea 
true Patriarch (“ Papa alterius mundi”), a Council to assist him, 
a Tribunal to decide questions and develop the case-law of the 
Church, and a decennial meeting of the Anglican Bishops to 
discuss wider questions. One more thing remains to be said on 
this part of the subject. Continual and wnerring guidance by the 
Divine Wisdom, which Anglicans have ever denied to the assembled 
Episcopate of Rome as well as to the Popes, they will not, of 
course, claim for the Lambeth Conference, or the Archbishops of 
Canterbury. We must admit that we may err, and may have 
erred, even as the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Rome have erred.* 

Recent events have aroused great interest in the other question 
before the nambeth Conference, that of the relation of the Anglican 
Communion to other Churches. There is the Roman Church to con- 
sider, and the various Eastern Churches, of which the National 
Church of Russia is infinitely the most important; there are the 
Lutheran and the Presbyterian Churches, and, in the English- 
speaking world, the great Protestant bodies broken off from the 
Church of England. 

Canon Mason, a Professor of Divinity at Cambridge and an able 
leader in what might be called the Benson School of Anglicanism, 


published last year a book called The Principles of Ecclesiastical 
Unity. In it he says :— 


* So we allege in Article XIX., but perhaps the Article errs. 
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‘* At present the terms of Communion imposed by Rome are, in our belief, un- 
catholic and wicked ; but we give the men who impose them credit for believing 
them fully justified by Catholic principles. . . . Either Rome is, to speak 
frankly, an irrecoverably heretical Church, or she is not. The rest of 
Christendom has no right to say that she is until other means have been tried 
for her recovery than any which have been tried during the last three hundred 
years or more. When the methods of sorrowing love and of spiritual candour have 
been patiently used, we, or our descendants, shall be in a better position to 
judge. . . . He who promised that the mountain should remove at the 
command of faith can bring even Rome back to the primitive belief.” 

Canon Mason thus contrasts the “heretical” Church of Rome 
with the orthodox “rest of Christendom,” composed of Russians, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
&e. But is there anything in common between these sections of 
Christendom except resistance to the claims of Rome? Would 
they agree in any way as to the nature of that “ primitive belief” 
to which by “ methods of sorrowing love and of spiritual candour ” 
they are to bring back the “ heretical” Church of Rome ?* Of the 
differences between Dutch Calvinists or Scotch Presbyterians and 
the Eastern Churches it is unnecessary to speak. The Anglican 
Churches resemble those of the East in external organization : the 
marriage of the parochial clergy, and other matters of some 
importance. The Eastern and Anglican are equally Churches with 
a historic, continuous Episcopate. They are equally national or 
racial Churches, not seeking to extend their communion to Christians 
of other races and languages. Thus they are equally opposed to 
the Church of Rome, which claims for its heritage all the children 
of men, and acts on its belief by invading every country in the 
world. This common principle and antagonism does indeed form 
a bond of sympathy between the Anglican Churches and those of 
the East. Our relation to the Russian Church is one of natural 
peace and alliance: no conflicting desires, and a common danger. 
Mr. Palmer, when he made his attempts to be admitted to the 
Orthodox Communion, found the general Russian feeling to be 
that Anglicans, like Lutherans, were a species of heretical dis- 
senters from the schismatic but yet mainly orthodox Patriarchate 
of Rome. But now an Archbishop of York is most kindly received 
at Petersburg and Moscow with the honours due to a high ortho- 
dox prelate. 

Of all Christian lands, Russia is that which now presents the 
most living image of that medizval religion with which England 
and other countries of Northern Europe broke so decisively at the 
Reformation. In no country does the adoration of images and 
relics, and invocation of saints, form so large a part of practical 
religion. In no country do symbolical acts of worship play so 


* Lam rot sure that I quite understand the precise meaning attached by Canon 
Mason to the word ‘‘ heretical.” 
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large, preaching so small a part. It is, par excellence, the 
land of saint-worship, pilgrimages, shrines, festivals, miracles, 
ceremonies. To our ardent and sincere reformers of the six- 
teenth century, to Ridley or to Latimer, modern Russia would 
have seemed, as it did to a recent English traveller, to be a land 
given over to idolatry.* Is it due to the decay of the Protestant 
faith, or to the influence of Hegelian and evolutionary philosophy 
that we no longer hold in these matters absolute standards of right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood? We look with tolerance upon 
the Russian form of religion as one well-suited to a naive and 
simple-minded people. We admire the devotion of a great popula- 
tion to a forin of religion which was that of our fathers in centuries 
now so distant; we see it with the half-envious feeling with which 
grown-up people regard happier children. 

The Lambeth Conference, after the tour of the Archbishop of 
York, may well exchange further courtesies with the Russian 
Synod. But with these Churches of the East we in England have 
little serious to do. Everyone knows that the really important 
matter is our relation to the Church of Rome. Its adherents are 
closely interspersed with the rest of the population in every part of 
the Empire. In Canada and in the United States the Roman 
Catholics far outnumber the Anglicans. In the United Kingdom 
itself there are to-day quite five millions of Roman Catholics— 
every eighth person. When the Queen came to the Throne, she 
had probably almost as many Roman Catholic as Anglican 
subjects in the United Kingdom; and, if the proportion is 
ditierent now, it is chiefly because the population of England has 
doubled while that of Ireland has been halved. England and the 
whole Empire is covered by a Roman hierarchy; a Roman church 
is in every town of any importance; prayer for the re-conversion 
of England goes up from a thousand altars. Rome, in her proudly 
calm and patiently-convinced utterances, strong with the gathered 
force of so many centuries, seems to say, like Apollo’s Oracle to 
the home-seeking Trojans :t— 

“‘Dardanide duri! que vos a stirpe parentum 
Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere lieto 
Accipiet reduces ; antiquam exquirite matrem ! 
Hic domus -Enewx cunctis dominabitur oris, 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.” 

The late effort of an Anglican party towards reunion with Rome, 
followed by the letter of the Pope on Anglican Orders, and the 
reply of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, has brought out 
vividly the questions at issue between the Churches. So strangely 
made is the world that to a very large part of it these questions 


* See Mr. Durban’s article in the May number of The Contemporary Review. 
+ 3rd Hnead. 
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seem the most shadowy of dreams, while to another part they are 
of an importance as much transcending that of the passing shows 
of political and social events as eternity transcends time. It is, of 
course, given to none to know the truth—the sphere of belief is not 
that of knowledge—but it is always useful to attempt, without any 
advocacy, to define and distinguish conflicting views. Half the 
bitterness on earth, or all of it, comes from misunderstanding. 

The question before the Pope was whether, according to the 
principles of his Church, Anglican Orders are valid. On this de- 
pends the practical question whether a priest of the Church of 
England who passes to Rome must be reordained. After considera- 
tion of the question Leo XIII. declared that Anglican Orders were 
not valid. It is, in his view (the truth of which Anglicans are not 
bound to admit), necessary to the validity of Orders that there 
should be, on the part of a Church, an unquestionable, unbroken, 
explicit, and general intention to transmit and convey to its priest- 
hood certain definite sacerdotal powers. Regard being had to the 
history of the English Reformation and to the present Anglican 
forms, the Pope held that there was no evidence that the English 
Church intended, and had always intended, to convey these powers 
to her clergy. 

What is this sacerdotal doctrine? “The Church,” says a learned 
and moderate-minded German Catholic, “is the living figure of 
Christ manifesting himself and working through all ages, whose 
atoning and redeeming acts, it, in consequence, eternally repeats 
and uninterruptedly continues. The Redeemer not merely lived 
eighteen hundred years ago so that he has since disappeared and 
we retain but a historical remembrance of hin as of a deceased 
man; but he is on the contrary eternally living in his Church, and 
in the Sacrament of the Altar he has manifested this in a sensible 
manner to creatures endowed with sense. He is in the announce- 
ment of his word the abiding teacher; in baptism he perpetually 
receives the children of men into his communion; in the tribunal 
of penance he pardons the contrite sinner; strengthens rising youth 
with the power of his spirit in confirmation; breathes into the 
bridegroom and the bride a higher conception of nuptial relations ; 
unites himself most intimately under the form of bread and wine 
with all who sigh for eternal life; consoles the dying in extreme 
unction; and in holy orders institutes the organs whereby he 
works all this with never-tiring activity.” 

This is the full sacramental doctrine, to take or leave, a dream or 
a tremendous reality. To those who reject it the validity of 
Orders is a technical quarrel among professional men; to those 
who receive it the question is one of vital importance. It can 
hardly be doubted that the Reformation movement, as a whole, 
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was a revolt against this conception of the necessary, mediatorial 
office of the Priesthood, and that the reformation of the English 
Church was to a great extent affected by this revolt. At that time 
other forces combined to destroy the substantial power of the 
priesthood, while (in the usual English way) retaining the outward 
form. But the real power of the Hierarchy was connected, like a 
stream with its source, with the belief in the active miraculous 
life of the whole Church. In no way was this power more 
impressively exercised than in the daily recurring miracle of 
transubstantiation. Luther said: “The Mass is the rock on 
which the Popedom is built.” He meant that the Popedom was 
built on the priesthood, and the priesthood on the Mass. Hence, 
in order to destroy the sacerdotal power centralized at Rome, the 
Reformers instinctively knew that they must destroy the belief in 
the miracle of the Mass. At bottom, the question always is the 
same. Is the Church a miraculous, divinely-inspired, visible 
Body and invisible Soul conveying living powers to its ministers ? 
Or does no such Being exist, but merely a number of associations 
charged with the maintenance of public worship, moral teaching, 
and philanthropic functions? Between these opposite and irrecon- 
cilable conceptions passes the true frontier line which divides 
Catholic from Protestant, and it cuts the Anglican Communion in 
two, 

Although the question extends to the whole office of a priest the 
controversy has on the present occasion, as always, centred on the 
view taken as to the great Sacrament of the Altar; the effect of 
the act of consecration; the sacrificial power.* The Council of 
Trent declares, “ Sacrificium et sacerdotium ita Dei ordinatione 
conjuncta sunt, ut utrumque in omni lege extiterit.” The doctrine 
of the Church of Rome is, in the words of that Council, thus 
formally stated: 

** Quoniam autem Christus, Redemptor noster, corpus suum id, quod sub specie 
panis offerebet vere esse dixit ; ideo persuasum semper in Ecclesia Dei fuit, idque 


nune denuo sancta hee Synodus declarat, per consecrationem panis et vini, 
conversionem fieri totius substantia panis in substantiam corporis Christi Domini 


* « All the other distinctive doctrines,” says the writer from whom I have already 
quoted, ‘‘are here combined, though in a moreeminentdegree. . . . On theview 
which we take of this subject depends the fact whether the Church be destined 
to possess a true and vital worship or to be devoid of one. According to 
the clear declarations of Christ and his Apostles, and the unanimous teaching of 
the Church attested by the immediate followers of our Lord’s disciples, Catholics 
firmly hold that in the sacrament of the altar Christ is truly present and, indeed, 
in such a way that Almighty God, who was pleased at Cana in Galilee, to convert 
water into wine, changes the inward substance of the consecrated bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ. We therefore adore the Saviour mysteriously 
present in the Sacrament.” ‘‘In the doctrine of transubstantiation ” (he adds 
elsewhere) ‘‘ Christianity, with its entire essence exhibits itself as an external, 
immediate, divine revelation.” ; 
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nostri et totius substantie vini in substantiam sanguinis ejus. Que conversio 
convenienter et proprie 4 sancta Catholica Ecclesia transubstantiatio est 
appellata.” 

This great doctrine is certainly visible in the writings of 
the earliest Christian writers.* It made its way as the Central 
Church fortified its positions against the opinions which threatened 
to dissolve the real religion into theosophic mists; it was defined 
by the Lateran Council in the thirteenth century, received by the 
whole Church of the West, and confirmed by the Council of Trent. 
It seems also to have been held from the beginning by the Eastern 
Churches ; it was defined by the Council of Jerusalem, and, in this 
century, virtually in the same way by the Russian Synod. 

Although this belief prevailed, its adversaries were able to rely 
upon language used by some of the greatest of the early Christian 
authorities in support of the argument that the outward sacrament 
was but a type or symbol of a purely spiritual process, and that to 
maintain the doctrine in question is to confuse a sign with 
the thing signified+ The English Reformers claimed the 
right, in this and all other questions, not to be bound by the 
accepted tradition of the Church, but to reason on the words of 
Scripture and to weigh the opinions of the Fathers. The conviction 
of the Protestant party is admirably expressed in a well-known 
passage from Archbishop Cranmer’s lucid and consistent argument 
against Bishop Gardiner in 1551 :— 

‘** The first Catholic Christian Faith is most plain, clear, and comfortable, 
without any ditliculty, scruple, or doubt. That is to say, that our Saviour Christ, 
although He be sitting in Heaven, in equality with His Father, is our Life, 
Strength, Food, and Sustenance ; who by His death delivered us from Death and 
daily nourishes and increases us to eternal Life. And in token hereof, He hath 
prepared bread to be eaten and wine to be drunk of as in His Holy Supper, to put 
us in remembrance of His said death and of the celestial feeding, nourishing, and 
increasing, and of all the benefits which we have thereby ; which benefits through 
faith and the Holy Ghost are exhibited and given unto all that worthily receive the 
said Holy Supper. This the husbandman at his plough, the weaver at his loom, 
and the wife at her rock can remember, and give thanks unto God for the same. 
This is the very doctrine of the Gospel, with the consent wholly of all the old 
Ecclesiastical Doctors.” 

If the Book of Common Prayer is read as a whole it seems quite 
clear that this was the doctrine incorporated in it. The doctrine 
of transubstantiation, namely, that, by the act of consecration, the 

*It is, | know, contested, but it seems to me to be difficult to doubt, that 
Justin and Irenzeus in the second century held virtually the same doctrine—that 
of an actual change in the nature of the bread and wine—aftirmed by the Council 
of Trent in the sixteenth. 

+ Cyprian, Cyril, Athanasius, and Augustine, @g., might be cited as witnesses 
in support of the symbolic view. 

¢ In another passage Cranmer says: ‘‘ Nor no more truly is He corporally or 
really present in the due ministration of the Lord’s Supper than He is in the 
ministration of baptism.” —Answer to Gardiner, Edit. 1551. 
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bread and wine undergo a real though invisible change, is in Article 
XXVIII. said to be “ repugnant to the plain words of Scripture” 
and to “overthrow the nature of a Sacrament.” The central doc- 
trine of the Church of England since the Reformation has been 
that the outward feeding on the bread and wine is a process con- 
current with or parallel to the spiritual feeding on the spiritual life 
by means of faith. Neither Anglicans nor Lutherans deny the 
mysterious “ real presence ” in some sense at the celebration of the 
Sacrament. In some degree this belief is shared by most Christians. 
At a meeting last May of the Congregational Union, the chairman, 
Dr. Berry, after describing the Congregationalists as a branch of the 
Catholic Church, and rejecting what he termed, rather strangely, 
“the one fold heresy,” said that Congregational Churches did 
“believe in the Eucharist and the Real Presence, while repu- 
diating the doctrine of carnalized Elements, fulfilling this sacred 
service, not merely as a commemorative rite, but as a communica- 
tive channel.” If this be so, the Congregationalists hold a belief 
as full as that expressly authorized by the Church of England, a 
fact that promises well for the re-union of English Protestants. 

Dr. Berry thinks, I suppose, that just as the earlier Church 
materialized the Sacramental idea, so also it materialized the idea 
of Christian unity. Thus his objection to the Roman Catholic 
belief as to the Sacrament rests on the same foundation as his 
objection to their belief as to the Church. It is an objection extend- 
ing to every part of the controversy, and reaches deep and wide, 
deeper and wider, perhaps, than Dr. Berry imagines, even to the 
very doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Beyond this affirmation of some kind ef Presence, how far does 
the collective Anglican doctrine go? Perhaps the central belief of 
the Church of England at the present. day is best expressed by 


the old lines :— 
‘*Christ was the Word and spake it ; 
He took the bread aftd brake it ; 
And what that Word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it.” 


Compare these fine lines with the words of the ancient Latin 
hymn :— 
** Dogma datur Christianis 
Quod in carnem transit panis, 
Et vinum in sanguinem.” 


It is the difference between the indefinite and the definite, the 
open and the closed. But there is no doubt that the positive 
doctrine of the Latin hymn never wholly disappeared from 
among the English clergy. It smouldered on even under the 
grey ashes of the Georgian period, was kindled into flame by the 
wind of anti-Christian revolution which swept Europe, and blazed 
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up in the Oxford Movement. At last the question came to an 
issue. In 1854 the Archbishop of Canterbury, in ecclesiastical 
court, solemnly condemned Archdeacon Denison for teaching the 
same doctrine by which, some years later, Mr. Bennett, of Frome, 
made his name famous in Anglican history. The case of Mr. 
Bennett came before the Privy Council in 1870. They had to 
decide whether the following language of the defendant was in 
accordance with the governing dccuments of the Church :— 


‘** Who myself adore and teach the people to adore Christ present in the Sacra- 
ment under the form of Bread and Wine, believing that under their veil is the 
Sacred Body and Blood of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


The Privy Council held :— 


‘*That the Chureh of England in her Articles and Formularies and Cate- 
chism holds and teaches affirmatively that in the Lord’s Supper the Body 
and Blood of Christ are given to, and received by, the faithful Communicant. 
She implies, therefore, to that extent, the Presence of Christ in the ordinance 
to the soul of the worthy recipient. As to the mode of the Presence she affirms 
nothing, except that the Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
Supper only after a heavenly and spiritual manner, and that the mean 
whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith. Any 
other Presence than this—any Presence which is not a Presence to the soul of the 
faithful receiver—the Church does not by her Articles or Formularies affirm or 
require her ministers to accept, and consequently the maintaining by a clergyman 
of a ‘real, actual and objective Presence of our Lord’ in the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion ‘ upon the altar under the form of Bread and Wine’ was not, in 
the affirmance so contradictory or repugnant to the Articles and Formularies of the 
Church as to be properly made the ground of a criminal charge against him, and 
a clergyman' cannot be condemned for maintaining that the change in 1662 
‘corporal’ for the words ‘real and essential,’ in the declaration of kneeling 
appended to the service of the Holy Communion, was an intentional substitution, 
implying that there may be a real or essential presence in contradistinction to 
a corporal Presence, if he does not in terms allege a corporal Presence of the 
natural Body of Christ in the Elements, or that the Body of Christ is present 
in a natural or corporal manner.” 


The Privy Council also held that it was not lawful for an English 
clergyman to teach the sacrificial doctrine of the Eucharist in the 
Roman sense, and that adoration of the Elements on the part 
of the congregation is contrary to law, although acts of adoration 
on the part of the officiating minister at or after the moment of 
consecration are not illegal. How strangely does this hesitating 
permission contrast with the firm language of the Roman canon :— 

‘‘Nullus itaque dubitandi locus relinquitur quin omnes Christi fideles pro 
more in Catholica Ecclesia semper recepto latrize cultum qui vero Deo debetur 
huic sanctissimo sacramento in veneratione exhibeant. . . . Nam illum 
eundem Deum priesentem in eo adesse credimus quem Pater zternus introducens 
in orbem terrarum dicit ‘et adorent eum omnes Angeli Dei,’” 

Nothing would be more contrary to the law of the Church of 
England than the service of the Benediction of the Sacrament, an 
act of pure adoration of the Host, daily recurring in Roman 
churches. 
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The matter seems then to stand thus—that whereas the Latin 
and Greek Churches do affirm and command their priests to hold 
and teach the mysterious but actual transmutation of the substance 
of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ by virtue of 
the act of consecration—a priest of the Church of England cannot 
be made the subject of a criminal prosecution for affirming a real, 
actual, and objective Presence upon the altar under the form of 
bread and wine. So far, however, is the English Church as a 
whole trom aftirming this doctrine that an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury solemnly condemned it in 1854. 

The Bennett case practically made it lawful for clergy to teach 
what doctrine they like by word and practice. The greatest 
diversity of rite and doctrine now prevails. In the great cities 
which absorb so large a proportion of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
parochial life has given way to congregational, and one congrega- 
tion does not interfere with another. On the whole, under this 
free régime, the doctrine for which Mr. Bennett was impeached has 
increased mightily. Other cases, especially that of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, ended in the permissive sanctioning of rites which have no 
meaning apart from the doctrine of the real objective presence. In 
many parishes the clergy have moulded their practice as closely 
as possible upon that prescribed by the Church of Rome. To that 
Church, indeed, our High Church clergy owe, from one point of 
view, the deepest possible debt of gratitude. Roman Catholicism 
alone, in civilized Europe, kept alive the ancient doctrine, rite 
and sentiment, while all our fathers worshipped Common Sense. 
On account of their adhesion to this doctrine, English and Irish 
Catholics suffered much. They may be forgiven a passing irritation 
when they are assured by some modern writers that the whole 
thing has been a mistake, since there never was any real difference 
between the Mass and the Communion Service. Anglicans are 
at liberty to desire to restore the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the worship connected therewith. They have no right to 
pervert history by alleging that this doctrine and worship, known 
collectively as the “ Mass,” was not intended to be abolished by 
the Elizabethan Church Reform. 

The reply of the Archbishops to the Pope, though it is not much 
approved by the more Protestant side of the English Church, seems 
to be quite consistent with the Privy Council interpretation of our 
ruling documents. It does not bridge over the gulf that lies 
between the doctrine of the Church of Rome and the doctrine 
of the Church of England.. By one party in the Anglican 
Church the letter of the Pope was received with sincere satisfac- 
tion. In it they found a forcible statement of their own view, till 
recent years the usual view, that the Church of England has had 
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no continuous and general intention to ordain a sacrificial priest- 
hood in any sense resembling that of Rome. Another party, 
strong among the clergy, hold that Leo XIII. is in error as to the 
intention of the Church of England, and that, whatever may have 
been the phraseology, or even the views, of the Reformers, our 
Church has always had the intention to vest in its clergy the 
fullest possible sacerdotal powers. This view received the sanction 
of Archbishop Benson, who, in the letter written the day before 
his sudden death, said that our Orders “are in origin, continuity, 
matter, form, intention, and all that belongs to them, identical ” 
with “those of the whole Catholic Church,” and “accordingly with 
those of the Church of Rome.” The words seem to register a 
change. There is not, I think, one of Archbishop Benson’s pre- 
decessors for at least two hundred years who would not have 
denied (if this was the late Archbishop’s true meaning) that the 
ordination intention of the English Church is the same as that de- 
clared by the Roman Church to be its own. 

This uncertainty or indefiniteness upon tenets touching the heart 
of her life and worship, is it a source of strength or weakness to the 
Anglican Church? It seems unsatisfactory to the more logical 
and consistent order of minds that the vicar of one parish should, 
in his teaching and practice, maintain the doctrine of a “real, 
actual, objective Presence in the Sacrament upon the altar under 
the form of bread and wine,” while the rector of the next should, 
by teaching and practice, set forth that (in the words of Archbishop 
Whateley) “the bread and wine at the Eucharist are not only a 
mere sign, but the sign of a sign.”* It is this ever existing un- 
certainty of doctrine which has driven across the border some 
lovers of consistency, order, and symmetry. On the other hand, 
freedom and absence of finality, a door open rather than closed, 
suits the general English disposition. It renders easy the passage 
into the Anglican Church from the outside Protestant sects. It 
enables the Church to keep many adherents whose allegiance is 
conditional on a certain indecision or vagueness of doctrine. 
We lose a Newman, a Manning, a Maturin, but are able to 
retain an Arnold, a Stanley, or a Jowett. The Anglican Church 
serves, so to speak, as a spiritual bridge, one end resting on the 
modern Protestant, the other on the Catholic side of the river. 
In this liberty of opinion, thought is able to evolve itself in an 
interesting way. Nothing throws more light than the Anglican 
movement upon the earlier developments in the Christian 


* «Christ himself, having explained that‘ the flesh profiteth nothing,’ and that 
‘ His flesh is (means) His life,’ I have been accustomed strongly to set forth that 
the bread and wine at the Eucharist are not only a mere sign, but a sign of a 
sign.” Archbishop Whateley, Letters, II. 54. 

VOL. XXIX. 47 
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Church. It shows how rapidly an idea can grow.* At 
present the younger generation is being trained in intellect 
and sentiment by the teaching and form of worship which was 
still rare and strange when the present middle generation was 
being formed, and hardly existed at all when men of the oldest 
living generation were at school. To children born twenty years 
hence the new ritual, which so startled our fathers, will appear the 
most natural and usual thing in the world. It should attract their 
Conservative instincts. By the mode of worship the fundamental 
idea is conveyed to the national mind. An idea gives birth to 
an outward form; a return to the outward form restores the idea. 
The lex colendi and lex credendi are, in the end, inseparably 
connected. 

At present the outward surface of the Anglican Church is 
calm compared with a period thirty years ago, but there is, 
I think, latent a certain profound disquietude, the kind of 
disquietude which precedes a final conflict of opposing con- 
victions. The present life of the Reformed Anglican Church 
is becoming more and more at discord with her history and 
written Articles of Faith. A still distant Lambeth Conference 
may have a great part to play; that of sanctioning and giving 
due form to a victorious movement. The Anglican Episco- 
pate assembled from all the world is a body of very different 
calibre from the State-tied and impotent Convocations of York 
and Canterbury. Like the Councils of old, the Lambeth Con- 
ference, in some future decennial year, may find itself compelled 
to decide by a concise and unmistakable definition a question of 
faith which is distracting the Church. The Anglican Hierarchy 
Bennett prosecution is to be held the true interpretation of the 
meaning of the Anglican Communion. The Privy Council made 
the Reformation their point of departure. They interpreted, no 
doubt correctly, the intentions of the Reformed Church as set forth 
in her ruling documents. But the Anglican Retrogressive Reformers 
of this century, starting from the root doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession, claimed to go in all matters behind the episode of the six- 
teenth century Reformation, and to make the Articles of Faith sub- 
ordinate to Catholic tradition. The formula, of open or ambiguous 
meaning, Fiat nobis, was rejected by Cranmer as dangerous, and 


* A speaker at the last meeting of the Church Union said that the daily 
Eucharist was now celebrated in 500 churches, incense was used in 337, and 
‘* proper vestments ” in 1,082. He added that the ‘‘ prejudice against confession 
was rapidly dying out,” and looked forward to the adoption of * extreme unction ” 
and reservation of the consecrated elements. The advance of the sacramental- 
sacerdotal idea in the reign of Queen Victoria is certainly astonishing. In most 
of these churches it is not easy to distinguish at sight the Eucharistic practice 
from that of the Roman Church. 
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expressly omitted from our existing Liturgy. It has now been 
accepted by the two Archbishops in their reply to Rome. Will 
the Anglican Episcopate some day advance to the simple Fiat, and 
thus formally lead, or follow, their army across the Rubicon which 
separates the objective doctrine of Rome and the East from the 
subjective doctrine of Protestants? If so there might be a 
schism, but the battle would be over, and all the minor matters of 
cult and practice would fall into their right places. This seems to 
be the natural end of the movement which began at Oxford nearly 
seventy years ago; the collective and formal restoration, that is, of 
the central conception and act of worship, as now and always 
understood in the Roman and Eastern Churches, received in 
England itself before the Reformation, repudiated at the Reforma- 
tion, and now in part virtually restored by the irregular action of 
the clergy. 

This is not, indeed, all that the “ Anglo-Catholic ” leaders hope 
for—or rather did hope for before the Pope’s declaration. It is to 
Dr. Berry a heresy to say that Christianity remains imperfect unless 
its adherents are united in one visible organic Church. Tomanya 
deep and tender soul in the Anglican Communion this re-union “in 
one fold” has been the noblest of ideals. To men like Lord Halifax 
the Catholic Church of the Creeds is an idea non-realized, or, at 
best, most imperfectly realized. They are not satisfied with a purely 
nominal Catholic Church any more than with a purely nominal Pre- 
sence in the Sacrament. Like ardent lovers, they cannot live on 
spirit without body ; they starve on a purely Platonic diet. They 
accept not the meagre definition supplied by our embarrassed 
Article XIX., “The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in which the pure word of God is preached and the 
Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the saine,” a 
definition reducing the Church to a matter of opinion. 

From time to time, as lately, a hope of re-union has tra- 
versed the world. One might apply Arnold’s lovely melancholy 
lines about the parted islands, moved to a feeling of unity by the 
sounds and odours of each returning spring: 


‘* Who ordered that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cooled 7 
Who renders vain their deep desire? 
A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 


One discusses, for the sake of clearness of vision, the dif- 
ferences of doctrine between Church and Church. At bottom 
one feels they are but signs and indications of the great forces 

47* 
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dividing the spiritual world. It is not so much the doctrines 
that make divisions among men as the natural divisions that 
make the distinct doctrines. For all we can tell, some mighty 
invasion of spiritual force may destroy all existing embodiments, 
and clothe itself in a new and universal form. Meanwhile, so far 
as one can see—and narrow is the range of sight—the main divisions 
of Christianity, corresponding to natural divisions of mankind, seem 
likely toendure. Even if the Anglican Church formally or virtually 
admits that its reformers, in their excess of zeal against superficial 
corruptions, fell into opposite errors, and does restore, in effect, 
the never utterly destroyed doctrine and practice of the Mass, with 
the consent or acquiescence of the people; even then England 
would be divided from Rome by sentiment, history, difference of 
spiritual climate. As for individuals, they will be guided through 
the labyrinth of thought and action by the balance of forces within 
them—the will, the intellect, the affections. Those who freely follow 
the dictates of rational understanding will in the end, after passing 
possibly through some make-believe imitations of the real religion, 
find themselves outside the pale of the historic Creed. Those who 
follow most freely the guidance of the heart—the best guide is it, 
or the worst ?—will it is likely in the end yield to the attracting 
magnetic power of that Church which is, whatever its faults, 
the most mighty Lover and Coveter of souls. 

‘Amor ch’a null’ amato amar perdona, 


Mi prese di costui piacer si forte, 
Che come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona.” 


Northern Europe, never quite able to forget the ancient spell of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, might almost use the haunting words of 
Francesca, But those, possibly or probably the wisest, who follow 
freely neither the heart nor the rational faculty, but ride both with 
the curb, will stay where they are born. So will those—an end- 
less host—who pass through life quite undisturbed by these 
questionings. If chiefly of Anglo-Saxon descent, they will find 
their best home in the spiritual climate of the Anglican Com- 
munion, sober and temperate as the natural climate of our cloudy 
island ; far from the Arctic desolation ; far also from the enchanted 
regions of the sun. 


BERNARD HOLLAND, 


THE NEW NELSON,* 


Wuar do we mean when we say of Nelson that he was a great 
man? ‘This is the question which Captain Mahan has taken in- 
finite pains to answer. That he has adopted the right method is 
beyond doubt; he illuminates the record of Nelson’s work by the 
parallel record of Nelson’s thoughts. Nor will any serious fault be 
found with his conclusion, which is to exhibit the great commander 
as a compound of determination with intellectual power. Thus he 
speaks of “ that preparedness of mind, as well as of purpose, which 
at bottom was the greatest of Nelson’s claims to credit.” The two 
volumes are an enumeration of the seaman’s actions accompanied 
by a classified catalogue of his ideas. The analysis seems to me 
accurate throughout. But when Captain Mahan begins a synthesis, 
when, having taken his hero to pieces, he puts him together again, 
I cannot feel quite satisfied. The question here is, How do judg- 
ment and determination come together in the same man? Captain 
Mahan finds the cement in the shape of “ genius.” ‘This is to my 
mind a synonym for miracle, and amounts to giving up the problem. 
Weapply the word genius to those men who in any department reach 
the highest level of developed power. This perfection of faculty in 
exercise is the divinest phenomenon in life, seldom recognized by 
the public in time to be made the most of for the public good, and, 
when perceived, regarded as inexplicable and superhuman. It has 
always seemed to mea bad definition to explain greatness by genius. 
The better way is perhaps to examine the growth of the man whose 
powers when mature appear so extraordinary. This method also is 
followed by Captain Mahan, but in his hands it leads to a result 
less clear than might be in regard to the genesis of Nelson’s 
power, because the expressions of the later period are always kept 
before the reader during the consideration of the years of growth. 
Captain Mahan perpetually recurs to explanations that do not 
explain, at one time to “genius,” at other times to “ faith.” 
Perhaps a simpler analysis may be worth attempting. 

The Battle of the Nile revealed Nelson as the greatest leader in 

* The Life of Nelson, the Embotliment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 


Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., London. 
Price 36s. net. 
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naval war. Until that time he was in no danger of being puffed up 
by public recognition, though afterwards his sense of his own great- 
ness was naturally somewhat expanded. The first forty years of 
his life, therefore, the time of his development, are the period when 
his own idea of himself will be the clearest and most unaffected. 
The letters of this period are a true record, and they may be in- 
terpreted by the light of the autobiographical sketch which he 
wrote in 1799, when he evidently meant to tell his readers how, 
according to his own experience, a great man makes himself. 

The essence of Nelson, the root and foundation of the whole 
man, is zeal. His autobiographical sketch is pervaded by this 
idea. At fourteen “my ambition “was to be a seaman”; at 
fifteen “I begged I might be coxwain”; ‘‘I exerted myself to 
have the command of a cutter” ; at nineteen his captain “ felt as 
easy when I was upon deck as any officer in the ship.” Even then 
“a frigate was not sufficiently active for my mind.” In this re- 
view of his own life his whole impression is of an uninterrupted 
effort to be the best man at his work, and in particular to command. 
It winds up with the moral: “Thus may be exemplified by my 
life, that perseverance in any profession will probably meet its 
reward . . . and I may say to the reader, ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.’ ”’ 

We must, however, not take Nelson’s career on the mere faith of 
what he thought of it at forty-one. There is no need to do so, for 
we can find abundant corroboration in his previous correspondence, 
which is brimful of evidence of zeal, activity, and ambition. Here 
are a few typical passages :— 

‘* DECEMBER 13, 1786.—Our country has the first demand for our services, and 
private convenience, or happiness, must ever give way to public good.” 

«*MAyY 6, 1788.—I have invariably laid down, and followed close, a plan of what 
ought to be uppermost in the breast of an officer ; that it is much better to serve 
an ungrateful country than to give up his own fame.  Posterity will do him 


justice: a uniform conduct of honour and integrity seldom fails of bringing a 
man to the goal of fame at last.” 

** MARCH 26, 1794.—I feel for the honour of my country, and had rather be 
beat than not make the attack. If we do not try we never can be successful. I 
own I have no fears for the final issue ; it will be conquest, certain we will deserve 
it.” 

‘* APRIL 1, 1795.—In short, I wish to be an admiral, and in the command of the 
English fleet ; I should very soon either do much, or be ruined. My disposition 
cannot bear tame and slow measures. Sure I am, had I commanded our fleet on 
the 14th, that either the whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I 
should have been in a confounded scrape. I went on board Admiral Hotham as soon 
as our firing grew slack in the van, and the Ca Jra and Censeur had struck, to pro- 
pose to him leaving our two crippled ships, the two prizes and four frigates, to 
themselves, and to pursue the enemy; but he, much cooler than myself, said, 
‘We must ‘ve contented; we have done very well.’ Now, had we taken ten 
sail, and had allowed the eleventh to escape, when it had been possible to have 
got at her, I could never have called it well done. Goodall backed me; I got 
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him to write to the Admiral, but it would not do ; we should have had such a 
day as, I believe, the annals of England never produced,” 

‘ APRIL 28, 1796.—I have not a thought on any subject separated from the im- 
mediate object of my command, nor a wish to be employed on any other service. 

‘* JUNE 20, 1796.—Opportunities have been frequently offered me,and I have never 
lost one, of distinguishing myself, not only as a gallant man, but as having a 
head ; for, of the numerous plans I have laid, not one has failed, nor of opinions 
given, has one been in the event wrong.” 

« Auaust 2, 1796.—Had all my actions been gazetted, not one fortnight would 
have passed during the whole war without a letter from me: one day or other I 
will have a long gazette to myself ; I feel that such an opportunity will be given 
me. I cannot, if I am in the field for glory, be kept out of sight.” 


These scraps from Nelson’s letters reveal a man burning for dis- 
tinction, and full enough of himself, though it must be remembered 
that they are, as a rule, confidential utterances to intimate friends, 
and by no means prove a lack of proper modesty. It is an honourable 
ambition. Never for a moment does Nelson seek distinction except 
by deserving it. He has the disposition to command, and, there- 
fore, he spares no effort to qualify himself. He is determined never 
to lose an opportunity, and therefore he is always making plans, 
constantly thinking over what can be done, and how to doit. His 
determination to act when opportunity offers is the purpose of his 
life, the moving spring of the whole man. Because he means to 
act he is perpetually planning, constantly discussing with himself 
and others the whole situation in which his work places him, and 
every possible operation which may be necessary. ‘Thus in him 
judgment and determination are inseparable ; they are two sides of 
the same thing. If to Captain Mahan their union seems miraculous, 
the reason is that his career has been a different one. Nelson 
threw his whole force into thinking how to do what he had to do, 
what he was resolved to do, what it was his duty to do. His fore- 
thought was part and parcel of his action. Captain Mahan’s duty 
in the central years of his life has been not so much to act, and, 
with a view to action, to prepare his mind, as to teach and to study 
in order to teach. Academical study rarely leads directly to 
action; it seeks principles and constructs a theory, but it is 
divorced from executive responsibility and authority. This kind 
of study tends to overload the intellect at the expense of the will, 
and leads to just that astonishment at the perfect equipoise between 
the two which marks Captain Mahan’s general summaries of Nel- 
son’s greatness. ‘The academical study of war, as Captain Mahan 
well points out, is a thing of modern growth. No one has more 
distinguished himself in this department than the author of The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History, and the remarks which I 
have ventured to make are not meant, and will not be taken by him, 
to convey any disparagement of his work. But most certainly the 
study of war can never produce its perfect fruit, the profound 
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insight of a great leader, if it is carried on without the steadying 
ballast of responsibility. Jomini and Clausewitz will never teach 
us quite as much as Frederic, Napoleon, and Moltke. In mari- 
time war it is from Nelson that the most can be learned, and if 
there is a doubt as to which of Nelson’s ideas are the most im- 
portant, it may to some extent be solved by comparing them with 
the leading ideas of the other great masters. ‘To work out the 
comparison is of course a task beyond the limits of a short essay ; 
but some hint may perhaps be given. Frederic the Great wrote 
more systematically about war than most other commanders, and 
never anything more valuable than the section headed “Du 
Militaire” in the Testament Politique of 1768. The parallels 
between Frederic’s ideas here expressed and similar ideas of 
Nelson’s is worth suggesting. The first passage I shall quote* 
touches on the relation between the commander and his forces :— 

** Tout ce que je viens de dire n’est pas suffisant encore pour former une bonne 
armée. I] faut qu’elle soit agile, adroite, mobile et capable d’exécuter les dis- 
positions des généraux ; ou bien Vhabileté du général, inutile par l’ignorance des 
troupes, ne saurait déployer son art et ses resources ” (p. 12). 

Nelson is as clear as Frederic with regard to the necessity for 
intellectual power developed by exercise in the commander and to 
its helplessness unless the machine which he has to direct is supple 
to his hand. Thus (August 19, 1796) he expects St. Vincent to 
defeat a superior force “ by the skill of our admiral and the activity 
and spirit of our officers and seamen.” Nelson, indeed, is even 
more specific in respect of the qualities to which he attaches 
importance in his subordinates. “ Their high state of discipline 
is well known to you, and with the judgment of the captains, 
together with their valour and that of the officers and men of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible ” (August 3, 1798). 
Frederic’s view of the essence of tactics may be given under two 
heads, superiority of fire and concentration against a part of the 
enemy’s position. ‘ Les batailles se gagnent par la superiorité du 
feu” (p.13.) Nelson is all along certain not only that superiority 
of fire is essential, but that it must be sought at close and decisive 
ranges. ‘I'hus he writes :— 

‘‘ FEBRUARY 23, 1794.—Our guns were so exceedingly well pointed that not one 
shot was fired in vain.” 

** MARCH 13, 1795.—It was my intention to have touched his stern before a shot 
was fired. But seeing plainly from the situation of the two fleets, the impos- 
sibility of being supported, and in case any accident happened to our masts, the 
certainty of being severely cut up, I resolved to fire so soon as I thought we had a 


certainty of hitting.” 
‘*MARCH 9, 1801.—I hope we shall be able, as usual, to get so close to our ene- 


* From Das Militdérische Testament Friedrichs des Grossen. Herausgegeben 
und Erliutert von A, V. Taysen, Major im Grossen Generalstab. Berlin, 1879. 
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mies that our shot cannot miss their object, and that we shall again give our 
enemies that hailstorm of bullets . . . which gives our dear country the 
dominion of the seas.” 

There is a piece of evidence which goes to show that the plan of 
taking the ship close up to the enemy before opening fire was a 
special part of Nelson’s tactical theory, and recognized as his. Sir 
Edward Berry, in his hasty note to Nelson (March 30, 1800) in- 
forming him of the capture of the Guillaume Tell, writes at the 
foot of his postcript : “Within hail before I fired.” He evidently 
knew that the master would be delighted with this feature of his 
action. 

Frederic’s view of the way to attack an enemy in position is :— 


“Tl ne faut attaquer qu’une section de ce poste, la droite ou la gauche ou le 
centre, selon qu’on y trouve plus de facilité” (p. 27). 


Nelson writes :— 


*« AUGUST 19, 1796.—This country is the most favourable possible for skill with 
an inferior fleet ; for the winds are so variable that some one time in twenty-four 
hours you must be able to attack a part of a large fleet, and the other will be 
becalmed or have a contrary wind,” 

** JANUARY 8,1799.—By attacking the enemy’s van and centre, the wind blowing 
directly along their line, I was enabled to throw what foree I pleased on a few 
ships.” 


The development of this idea in the Memoranda of 1804 and of 
Oct. 9, 1805, is the famous “ Nelson touch.” 

The wary Frederic lays down the principle : “ I] ne faut jamais se 
battre quand l’ennemi le veut, mais seulement quand ou le veut soi- 
méme ” (p. 33). Nelson is little given to the enunciation of general 
principles, being always occupied with the concrete case before him. 
Here are his ideas on this subject :— 

“« JuLY 2, 1804.—My mind is fixed not to fight them, unless with a westerly 
wind outside the Hiéres, and with an easterly wind to the westward of Sicié. 

‘* Do not imagine Lam one of those hot-brained people who fight at an immense 
disadvantage without an adequate object. . . . We won't part without a 
battle. I think they will be glad to leave me alone if I will let them alone ; which I 
will do either till we approach the shores of Europe, or they give me an advantage 
too tempting to be resisted.’”* 

Frederic, like most great men, found it difficult to bring ordinary 
people to see the necessity for comprehensive designs :— 

‘Les projets de campagne vastes sont sans contredit les meilleurs, parce qu’en 
les mettant en exécution, ou ne tarde pas a s’apercevoir de ce qui serait impratic- 
able d’effectuer, et qu’en se rabattant sur ce qui reste d’exécutable, ou va plus 


loin qu’en ne formant qu’un petit projet, qui ne méne jamais 4 grande chose ” 
(p. 25). 


Nelson writes to the Queen of Naples (July 10, 1804). 


‘**I do not believe we had in the last war, and, according to all appearance, we 
shall not have in the present one either, plans of a sufficiently grand scale to force 


* Mahan, II., 305. 
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France to keep within her proper limits Small measures produce only small 
results,” 

An officer whose heart is in his work, and who has a sincere con- 
sideration and affection for his subordinates is sure to be beloved 
by them. Captain Mahan has admirably brought into prominence 
this side of Nelson’s character. On some of the difficult questions 
of Nelson’s life he is perhaps inclined rather to judge than to sym- 
pathize with his hero. The passionate attachment to Lady Hamil- 
ton is just what was to be expected from a man of Nelson’s 
temperament. It matters little to us what Lady Hamilton’s 
character seemed to be to others; to Nelson she supplied what his 
character absolutely required—a person from whom his devotion 
could meet with an expressive response. ‘The case well exempli- 
fies the truth of Goethe’s saying: “ Unreine Verhiiltnisse soll man 
niemand wiinschen ; sie sind aber fiir den, der zufiillig hineingeriith, 
Priifsteine des Characters und des Entschiedensten, was der Mensch 
vermag.” 

In the case of Nelson’s disobedience to Lord Keith, it seems to me 
that there is more to be said for Nelson than his biographer allows. 
It was no rash act of disobedience. “I am perfectly aware,” wrote 
Nelson, “ of the consequences of disobeying the orders of my com- 
mander-in-chief ; but as I believe the safety of the kingdom of 
Naples depends at the present moment on my detaining the 
squadron, I have no scruple in deciding that it is better to save the 
kingdom of Naples and risk Minorca, than to risk the kingdom of 
Naples to save Minorca” (July 19, 1799). Politically and strate- 
gically I have little doubt that Nelson was right. ‘wo months 
later (Sept. 20) he writes to the Admiralty: “I knew when I 
decided . . . that perhaps my life, certainly my commission, 
was at stake; but being firmly of opinion that the honour of my 
king and country was involved . . . I determined at all risks 
to support the honour of my gracious sovereign and country, and 
not to shelter myself under the letter of the law.” This is an un- 
assailable position. There can be no rule that an officer shall 
never in any circumstances disobey an order; the only rule possible 
is that he disobeys at his peril, and with a rope round his neck. 
Nothing more convincingly proves the strength of Nelson’s charac- 
ter than that he boldly put the rope round his neck when he was 
sure that the public service required it. The position of a perfect 
master of his profession under a commander at a distance, who is 
comparatively a second-rate man, is always difficult, and the true 
moral of this instance surely is that the Admiralty was not equal to 
its task of selecting the best commanders, irrespective of red tape. 
Wars are not won by regularity in great matters, but by “a happy 
irregularity,” and one of the chief dangers of modern organization 
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is, that the too systematic course of promotions and appointments 
may choke a whole service with second-rate men. The British 
navy is by no means free from this danger. A most distinguished 
and deservedly respected Admiral not long since attempted to 
justify the present cumbrous organization or disorganization of the 
Admiralty, giving in its favour two principal pleas, the first being 
that in five years at the Board he had not been able to master the 
interior working of the machine, and the second that in the last 
great naval war the British navy was in the end successful.* But 
the perusal of Nelson’s correspondence must convince any unbiassed 
mind that success was obtained in spite of, and not in consequence 
of, the then organization of the Admiralty. It is said that if Nelson 
had survived Trafalgar he would have liked the office of Lord High 
Admiral, and to have had the entire management of the service.t 
The early death which prevented the fulfilment of that wish was 
an irreparable loss to the country. 

Captain Mahan repeatedly touches the subject of the effect of 
an inferior fleet as a hindrance to the inception and execution of the 
enemy’s designs for the transport of troops by sea. A school of 
English writers some years ago maintained the opinion, of which 
I ventured to call in question the soundness, that a fleet weaker 
than the enemy’s may be counted upon as an effectual bar to 
the execution of such designs. ‘This weaker fleet was called the 
“fleet in being,’ but those who employed that phrase have, 
since their original doctrine was criticised, accepted the qualifica- 
tions which I suggested, and appear now to use the term to 
cover a theory by no means identical with their earlier views. 
Sir George Clarke in The Nineteenth Century covers this retreat 
by the sentence “an effective fleet is a most powerful deterrent 
to naval operations, and especially to the over-sea transport of 
military forces,” a rather elementary truism which no one ever 
disputed. My position from the beginning has been that there 
is no absolute bar to the transport of troops short of decisive 
naval victory, which is itself the proof that the winning force 
was superior, though of course not necessarily in numbers. It 
is interesting to note Nelson’s ideas on this subject, which are 
as far opposed as possible from those of the popular English 
school of to-day. The following extracts tell their own tale :— 

** OCTOBER 26, 1794,—Before their army can risk being cut off, there must be a 
sea action to force us into port; when, if we are not completely victorious—I 


mean, able to remain at sea, whilst the enemy must retire into port—Italy is 
lost.” 


* Naval Administration, by Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, G.C.B., pp. ix, 2. 
+ Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. J. Scott, D.D., Lord Nelson’s Chaplain, 
p. 199, 
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Again, in 1804 (June 8th) Nelson writes :— 


‘* My first object must ever be to keep the French fleet in check, and if they 
put to sea, to have force enough with me to annihilate them. . . . That would 
keep the two Sicilies free from any attack from sea.” 

This is one aspect of the matter. The side that aims at pre- 
venting transport must gain the command of the sea. The other 
aspect is that of the side wishing to effect transport. According 
to Nelson (March 4th, 1796), “One week’s very superior fleet will 
effect a landing: we may fight their fleet, but unless we can 
destroy them their transports will push on and effect a landing.” 
And again, seven years afterwards (July 2nd, 1803) : “As the army 
can only be moved by the protection of a superior fleet, that fleet 
they will try to have, and a month’s start of us would do all the 
mischief.” It is a pity that if the words “in being” were to be 
used in the discussion of strategy, they were borrowed from Tor- 
rington, and used ambiguously, seeing that the same words were 
used by Nelson without any ambiguity whatever. Writing to 
Lord Minto (August 29th, 1798), he laments that his wound had 
prevented his annihilating the French fleet at Aboukir, and says : 
“Tt is no small regret that L’Urient is not in being to grace our 
victory.” 
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WOMEN. 


MANY marvels and many changes mark the era of the record reign, 
and perhaps none of its wonders is greater than the extraordinary 
evolution of Woman between 1837 and 1897. Who could have 
foretold it? What was there to foreshadow it? Queens have 
reigned over England before now, so it cannot be simply caused by 
the fact of a Woman on the throne; queens have reigned in other 
countries without producing any change in the position of their 
sex. What, then, is the cause ‘of the immeasurable difference that 
has been effected in sixty years, and where willitend? Who shall 
answer either of these questions for us ? 

Look at Woman as she has been immortalized in the books and 
pictures of the early years of Her Majesty’s reign, and compare her 
with Woman as she is to-day, not only in dress and manner, for 
you can find as broad a difference between the fashions of 1777 
and 1837 as between those of 1837 and 1897, but in thought, in 
language, in attitude, in action. What has become of the maiden 
with her ringleted head and short waist, taught to mince and look 
demure, to spoil her appetite in private lest a hearty meal in public 
‘should clash with preconceived notions of ladylike delicacy, to let 
down her back hair and weep on the smallest provocation, and to 
faint artistically on the greater ones? Whither gone the matron 
with the smooth-banded hair and dress that “ could stand by itself,” 
who watched so sternly over the sandalled feet of that same maiden, 
thinking waltzing iniquitous, and even the sober quadrille verging 
on the indecorous? And what would she say—or think—of their 
sisters of to-day ? 

In those bygone days Woman’s education consisted of the dear 
old three R’s, a little study of the harp or harpsichord (mainly 
with an eye to graceful attitudinizing), a smattering of foreign lan- 
guages, and the careful learning of family recipes and tambour 
embroidery. As little may have remained of most of this a few 
years after schooltime then as of our learning now, but many a 
historic castle and fine old manor-house can testify in endless 
cushions, curtains, screens, rugs, and even carpets, to the untiring 
industry of the tambour frame in the white hands of their fair 
ininates. 
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That was the time when correspondence was an art to be prac- 
tised only by the gifted few, and the post a rare and valuable privi- 
lege. Only the very wealthiest and most enterprising could travel 
beyond the limit traced by their country homes at one end and 
London at the other; many never even managed as much. Books. 
were heavy and very solemn; novels rare and looked at askance by 
careful mothers and prim governesses. 

But railways came and the penny post. The Spirit of Unrest, 
released in the cataclysm of the French Revolution, was spreading 
from end to end of the earth; and, having stirred Man to his 
depths, laid his disturbing hand on Woman. Very gently, very 
quietly he went to work, hiding behind the seething ferment still 
troubling the sterner sex, but very thoroughly, till now in this. 
year of grace 1897 it is almost impossible to actually trace his steps. 
Where are the links of an evolution that connects Mrs. Magnall 
with Mrs. Besant ; Miss Austen with Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. ; 
a Mrs. Hemans warbling softly to a privileged few of intimates, 
with a Mrs. Meynell ready to accept the Laureateship ? 

When Lady Hester Stanhope startled a stay-at-home world by 
her adventures among the Bedouin, she had to adopt a kind of 
masculine disguise for her travels and to announce her determina- 
tion to be no longer considered a woman. But Miss Kingsley 
records her researches and doings in the darkest part of the Dark 
Continent without dreaming of laying aside petticoat or chignon, 
or finding them in the slightest degree impediments to her work. 

How has it all come about ? 

When the Queen first ascended the throne, only one career was. 
open to women above the labouring classes—domesticity. It was 
called by many names, but it really resolved itself into service : 
maids of all varieties, governesses, shop-girls. They were badly 
paid, and in nine cases out of ten down-trodden and despised. For 
the family formed as close a guild as ever trade did; the servants. 
who had grown grey in ministering to nobleman or squire took 
good care that their children inherited their desirable berths; the 
farmer’s daughters needed only help for the roughest and dirtiest 
work; the counter was best served by the shop-owner’s own girls. 
So the wretched outsider found all the choicest places taken, and 
only exceptional natures could rise out of their narrow and lowly 
grooves ; and the comfortable and uncomfortable alike were con- 
tented to remain in statu quo. 

But the world around was moving. Machinery was making 
enormous strides; and money-making man was discovering that 
much besides light manual work could be as easily done, and a 
good deal more cheaply, by female as by male workers. So the 
numbers of the factory girls increased, and they became bonds- 
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women only for a certain number of fixed hours, free as men 
after that to go where they listed and doasthey chose. It seemed 
a small change to the outsider, those few unappropriated hours, 
and rather a melancholy one; but to the girl herself it meant 
a new world. No one to order her home at stated hours; no 
one to interfere with her fringe or her feathers; to demand an 
account of her doings abroad, or to prohibit followers at home; 
and the “slavey” awoke to dreams of independence, and to the 
possibility of wage-earning in another line. 

Then, one day, came war to our doors—not far away in the 
distant East, to be heard of and grieved or rejoiced about when all 
was over—but near enough and big enough to grip at the heart of 
the whole nation. Florence Nightingale electrified the world 
by her invasion of the Crimea, and created a new career for her 
sex. Sarah Gamp and Betsey Prig died as surely on those Russian 
steppes as the flower of the European armies; and now the pro- 
fession of nursing sister, with its many privileges, its fascinating 
uniform, its Royal Charter, is threatening like all other professions 
to become overcrowded. 

Meanwhile, unnoticed yet determined, a small number of strong- 
minded women, recognizing the impossibility of finding sufficient 
husbands for the increasing majority of girls, devoted themselves. 
to opening up other paths than that of matrimony to their younger 
sisters. Wherever they turned, it was always the want of training 
that stood in the way of the employment of women ; so they took 
up and worked away at the better education of girls. For centuries 
pious founders had bethought them of the education of boys. 
Dame schools, grammar schools, public schools, Universities, pro- 
vided education for all classes and all ages of boys. But girls were 
left out in the cold. Education was not considered necessary for 
them, and little schooling. So whenever a couple of maiden sisters 
found their incomes scant to live upon and cherished no hope of 
marrying they set up “boarding schools for young ladies”; of 
which in most cases the less said the better. Why should girls 
not be educated in the same sense as boys are? So energetic, 
broad-minded, persevering women like Miss Buss and Miss Somer- 
ville set to work, till high schools and colleges arose, and grew, 
and flourished, culminating in Newnham and Girton and the 
delightful controversy that has lately been carried on in the public 
papers between Professors Case and Sidgwick. 

Once admit the classics and higher mathematics into the curri- 
culum for girls, and the step to science in both abstruse and 
practical form was bound to follow. There was much horror in 
the old-fashioned world when the agitation for admitting women 
to medical degrees began, and more when it was carried to a 
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successful issue. It seemed so evident that a woman who could 
unshrinkingly face all the inevitable gruesome sights of the hos- 
pital and surgery must have ceased to be a woman; that the first 
thing to be brought home to her in the dissecting-room and 
operating-theatre must be that woman’s physique and woman’s 
nerves were not built for the necessary iron steadiness and unim- 
pressionable mind and hand of the male doctor ; that the wonder 
was the idea should have been so persistently clung to and carried 
through. But 


‘*There’s a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


There is a country where an unlimited field is open to sculapia 
as distinguished from -Esculapius ; and the reports of the Countess 
of Dutferin’s Fund in India bear witness to the grand work doing 
and to be done by the female M.D. among the zenanas and harems 
of Hindustan. 

But the effects of improved tuition and greater opportunities for 
study made themselves felt not only in these upper spheres of 
intellectual development; they naturally by degrees permeated the 
whole system. The girl destined to be a governess, to teach the 
young idea to shoot under the most depressing and suppressing 
circumstances, did not see why that should be the only way of 
wage-earning for an educated woman. Why not become a clerk, a 
private secretary? Double entry and a neat handwriting are not 
unalienable attributes of man. The employer soon found that he 
could get as good work for less pay; and the revolution was 
accomplished even before the invention of typewriters—machines 
which, requiring the practice of that bugbear of girlhood, “five 
finger exercises,” are much more quickly mastered by grown 
women than men. 

Given so much, it became natural that all barriers should seem 
negotiable to women. They invaded the realms of Art, not as 
rare geniuses, but as a means of wage-earning for those with 
talents in that line. And certainly if we can boast no George 
Eliot in these later days, there are many names that jump to the 
eyes, as our over-sea neighbours would say. Can any other century 
claim so many names of women notable in literature or painting ? 
Look at the book advertisement page of The Times; you will find 
more female than male authors in the list ; and if the scotter hint 
at quantity versus quality, yet what a change from the days when 
it was thought unwomanly to appear in print ! 

Legislation, too, has taken up the cudgels on Woman’s behalf. 
She has been given an independent status. The feme-sole is no 
longer necessarily hedged in by “ nearest relations” like the infant 
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in the eye of the Law. The Married Women’s Property Act has 
freed her from the absolute control of her husband. 

Forty or fifty years ago no power on earth would have induced 
the generality of women to admit they could possibly take an 
interest in politics, far less attempt to understand them; now the 
Primrose League is a power 1n the land, and the Women’s Liberal 
Association is doing all it knows to try and catch it up in spite of 
its older existence and more attractive title. There are women 
among the Poor Law guardians, among the inspectors of schools, 
asylums, factories, and prisons. There are female parish council- 
lors; only by the skin of its teeth has the London County Council 
as yet escaped having a woman thrust into its council chambers. 
The Bill for giving women the suffrage has passed a second 
reading in the House of Commons. 

What bourne is all this leading us to? Where is it toend ? These 
are questions difficult to answer; all the more difficult because 
some sections of the community are quite ready with replies as 
final as they are crushing. Some there are who shake their heads 
and assure us that we have bartered away for the shadow of an 
unattainable power the substance of a mighty influence, and with 
it all that was sweetest and best and fairest in womanhood. They 
sigh as they turn impatiently trom tennis-racquet and bicycle, and 
long for the dear old days when high-heeled shoes and trailing 
skirts forbade any game more energetic than croquet ; and archery 
with its thousand opportunities in the way of stretching bows, 
fastening gloves and arm-pieces, picking up arrows, &c., for the 
help of Man to come in, provided practice for the more am- 
bitious. 

Others assert that the revolution has only just begun; that the 
splendid time will arrive when Man and Woman shall be absolutely 
equal; when all careers and all professions shall be open to both 
sexes alike, and the wearers of skirts shall have the same rights 
and the same votes as the owners of trousers. There shall be 
Doctoresses of Law and Medicine, Memberesses of Parliament, 
Professoresses of every art and every science in those golden 
days; and it shall no longer be a bar to anything to have been 
born a girl. 

Philosophers of olden times, and theosophists of to-day, tell us 
that the fin de siécle is always a time of transition, when old land- 
marks disappear, and new influences become potent. They point 
to many ends of centuries to prove their case; and though the lay 
mind finds it difficult to understand why a law of Nature should 
condescend to fit itself into a purely arbitrary delimitation made by 
Man—for if these are the ending years of Christian centuries 
they are almost the centre ones of the Israelite and Mahomedan 
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eras, which races are having a good deal to say just now to the 
developments of humanity—they certainly can quote a large 
number of dates in favour of their theory. A hundred years 
ago we had Tom Payne and the Rights of Man. Is his equiva- 
lent in petticoats on the way at this moment with the Rights 
of Woman ? 

For myself I venture to doubt it. I think we have well-nigh 
reached the outer limit of what Woman will try to do; and that 
we are nearing the time when she will hit off the golden mean 
between the irritating priggishness of an Emma of Mansfield Park 
and the trying-to-shock-at-any-price aggressiveness of a Yellow- 
Aster. 

If there has been much to deplore in the changes of these last 
decades there is a great deal to praise. Women have become 
healthier, both physically and mentally, under the new régime. 
They have a chance of learning the uses of freedom, and when they 
have once mastered that lesson they will be less likely to abuse 
their liberty. They are more active ; faculties that were left to lie 
dormant are now developed to the advantage of everyone. The 
“erying doll” is no longer in favour : however lifelike and human 
the mechanism makes the squeak. 

What we most want now is a class of clear-minded, far-seeing 
women, able to impress on the generality of their sisters a few 
home truths ; and above all to prove to them that the “advanced ” 
woman has advanced into a wilderness where she has fairly lost 
her way and is incapable of guiding anybody : and also to explain 
and define the meaning of the word Education. 

Most women—and I am afraid a good many men too—imagine 
that book-learning is synonymous with education. It never 
strikes them that if it were so our bookworms would be the great 
leaders of Humanity. They see games playing a great part in 
boys’ schools, and they immediately wish these games introduced 
into girls’ schools. They fancy that if only the girl could be 
taught as the boy is taught, she would become, in spite of her 
dress, a Man. This sounds a reductio ad absurdum, but is it not, 
in plain language to be understanded of the people, the meaning 
of the clamour for girls’ cricket and football, for a University 
education for girls, for the opening of all careers and all professions 
to girls ? Because boys come and go alone and it is good for them 
to learn to fend for themselves, therefore chaperons for girls should 
be abolished. Because men, in knickerbockers, can travel ever so 
much farther without fatigue on their bicycles than women, there- 
fore women should be made to wear divided skirts and then they 
will be able to go as far and as fast as men. 

Could anything be more unconnected, more illogical, than these 
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sets of propositions? Yet they are warmly and strenuously advo- 
cated by women who take themselves most seriously. 

But if you wish to realize fully the maze in which the “ advanced ” 
woman has lost herself, take her views about marriage. Listen to 
her argument that because, according to her ideas, the “bargain,” 
as she will probably call it, has been too much in favour of the 
bridegroom, therefore in future it should be a great deal too much 
in favour of the bride. The contract on which the sanctity of the 
family and the welfare of the rising generation mainly depend, she 
thinks should be one to be repudiated at will, for any caprice, any 
whim. Above all, her old sphere, the home, is far too lowly, too 
humble for anyone with the slightest talent to be wasted on: it 
should be looked upon as the last resource, the final refuge of the 
poor-spirited, the mentally destitute. 

The keynote ot the present day is selfishness—Selfishness 
stalking abroad, barefaced and not ashamed. Everywhere you 
meet the theory that the one aim and object of the Individual 
should be his or her development. I can hear the agnostic 
philosopher drawing my attention to the fact that the churches 
have had the same aim. Certainly the notion of “making your 
soul,” as they say in Ireland, had that same fault; but then, except 
when it degenerated into religious hysteria, penances, and 
hermitages, it had the saving grace that you worked out your 
salvation by doing, or trying to do, good to your fellow-creatures. 
The modern cry is I, I, I first and let the rest of the world take 
care of itself. To paraphrase an old quotation “what matter the 
good of the world if it benefit not ME ?” 

What matter if the Mother be lonely and overweighted with 
household cares, if the Father at the end of his day’s work, out in 
the City or in his study at home, find no young voices to brighten 
his hour of leisure, no young hands to play to him or with him, no 
young feet to run his errands and forestall his wants ; if the Parents 
have to deny themselves the little luxuries they had hoped to 
enjoy that they may pay the school-fees they thought they had 
done with when the Daughters proclaimed they were grown up, or 
the travelling expenses of the young lady bored at home? Those 
deughters must go to Newnham or Girton, or out into the world 
to mix themselves up with questions of which they ought not to 
and cannot know anything. 

And what has this ferment among Women during the last ten 
or twenty years achieved ? A certain amount of mischief, no doubt. 
But what great or permanent good? Man’s curiosity results in 
mighty inventions and great discoveries; Woman’s in Blue Beard’s 
cupboards and mares’ nests at the Empire Music Hall. 

Where is the Prophet who will impress upon Woman at large 
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that, do what she will, she cannot become a man, any more than a 
cow can become a horse? We know that there are countries where 
the cow draws cart and plough ; but it does not improve her milk 
or her beef ; and when good work and fine work are wanted she has 
never succeeded in ousting the horse. So it is with Woman. 
There are certain kinds of labour which are rendered more cheaply 
and no worse by women than by men. In these she can hold her 
own. But there are places in man’s sphere no woman can fill, 
just as no man can fill a woman’s. 

We want an education which shall teach Woman not only book- 
lore and figures, but reason and logic. Brute force and intellectual 
influence are not interchangeable terms; and each will and must 
always rule in their respective spheres. Man’s strength is the will 
that has moved mountains; Woman’s the quiet perseverance that 
wears away the stone. (I trust I shall not be looked upon as 
standing up for the “nagging” powers of Woman: I only mean to 
draw her attention to the fact that she can achieve anything she sets 
her mind to do with the weapons she already possesses, and need 
not go out into the market-place clamouring for others.) 

Nature, however wasteful in some ways, never squanders her 
resources. She has managed the world since the Creation, 
broadly speaking, by two powers: masculine and feminine, positive 
and negative. Disturb the balance between these two forces, and 
you destroy instead of creating. Whyshould Man and Woman be 
the only exception to this general rule? Are they so? Have we 
not in the past ample proof that Man has always been the active, 
Woman the passive spirit of the world? Man has achieved what 
Woman has inspired him to do. He invents, she applies. Man 
discovers and formulates the broad laws of nature, Woman sees 
the details and works them out. Has there ever been a great 
woman scientist, musician, or poet? Are we quite sure that if we 
had any of Sappho’s poems to read we should still rank her with 
Homer and Pindar ? 

But was there ever a great poet or painter or statesman without 
his Laura or his Fornarina or his Egeria? Have we forgotten the 
old idea that the genius owes the best impulses of his soul to his 
mother? Have not women caused half the revolutions and nine- 
tenths of the wars of the world ? 

Another question perpetually discussed is that of the vote. Why 
should not an educated woman have one in preference to an illiter- 
ate man? The answer has been much simplified by the lowering 
of the franchise, which has virtually removed the property qualifi- 
cation, or rather, perhaps, silenced the enquiry as to the disquali- 
fication of property when held by a woman. The power of 
government has always been, and must always remain, in the 
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hands of those who can enforce their decrees. The last, resort 
will always be war, and it is impossible to give the right of 
declaring war to those who can only look on while others fight. 
The real question, therefore, should be not “Should women have a 
vote?” but “Should women fight?” Should they be soldiers ? 
That suggestion has never yet been made by even the most 
advanced of the Shrieking Sisters among the New Womanhood, 
and till they can convince us that an army of Amazons is a 
desideratum of our civilization, let them leave the voting power 
to those who can fight. 

It is not the possession of a vote, or the right to shout down one’s 
neighbour on the hustings or the rostrum, that has withheld from 
or will give to Woman power. For that she depends now, as she 
depended two thousand years ago, on qualifications the law cannot 
give her—on charm, on virtue, on tact, on unselfishness, on the 
thousand and one things that have always been within her reach. 
Not all the laws in the world could prevent a Semiramis or a Cleo- 
patra trom ruling that world ; not all the repealing of the “ man- 
made ” laws against which the New Woman declaims could add one 
iota to the power and influence of a Queen Victoria. 

Woman creates and influences not by what she does but by what 
she is. Let us take this to heart and glory in what we can do well 
instead of striving to take part in what at best we cannot do pro- 
perly. The battlefield of the world is like the cricket-fields on 
which the Iron Duke did not say Waterloo was won. Woman's 
only chance of victory there depends on her opponents playing 
left-handed and with broomsticks. Is such a victory ever worth 
winning ? 

In all the sixty years of her reign the Queen has never come 
forward to preach a doctrine or demand a law. She has never 
declaimed in public against anything, or announced from the throne 
her determination to do one thing or leave undone another. But 
many a change that she has deprecated has been unmade; many a 
thing that she has disapproved of has been quietly altered. Her 
influence has been made manifest to -he uttermost ends of the 
Empire, not by what she has said, but by the life she has lived. 
Who shall gauge the effect of her example in an age whose ten- 
dency has been to deny all things high, to knock down all things 
sacred ? Who shall say that it is not owing to the standard she 
has set us that the reaction has begun, and that the influence of 
religion is once more quickening through the world ? 

Is not this a great enough work for any woman ? 

Let us then look forward to the time, not when Man and Woman 
will enjoy an equality which would be as absurd as unreal, but 
when Woman shall admit her limitations and glory as much in her 
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inability to make direct laws and wars as man does in his incapacity 
to embroider and to knit; a time when she will understand where 
her power lies, and exploit it to such good effect that she will 
wonder how it ever was possible for her sex to imagine that their 
salvation lay along other lines; a time when the short-haired 
divided-skirted ladies of the nineteenth century will be classed 
with the Précieuses of the seventeenth, and Woman will once more 
take her proper position in the scheme of the Universe, and re- 
ascend the throne from which she has so foolishly been tempted to 
descend, 


ELLEN DESART. 


EUROPES NEW INVALID, 


To clearly understand the political Spain of to-day it is expedient 
to take, at least, a cursory view of the more recent causes of its 
national decadence. A century has passed since Spain, by any act 
of its own, has either menaced the balance of power in Europe or 
has been taken into account in the European concert of nations 
for the maintenance of peace. Since that period it has been too 
much distracted by the invader and by five separatist movements 
in Cuba, two insurrections in the Philippine Islands, two Carlist 
wars, the Morocco war, the deposition and restoration of a 
monarch, the Melilla outbreak, and numerous military “ pronun- 
ciamientos” to have been ina condition to put its spoke in the 
wheel of political Europe. Spain has undoubtedly advanced 
theoretically in its form of government. It has, this century, rid 
itself of its Godoy and the host of similar Court intriguers and 
policy-framers whose baneful influence has been superseded by a 
nominal suffrage. It has its Senate and its Chamber of Deputies, 
with two Prime Ministers who alternately take their innings. The 
Cortes de Cadiz of 1812 may be compared to our Runnymede 
Council of 1215. Their resolutions were the keystone of Spanish 
modern liberty and a death-blow to despotism. 

But it is a feature in Spanish character to step over the traces 
of written laws and regulations if possible. A Minister or high 
official who has an appointment at his disposal usually looks more 
to his own advancement than to the interests of his Party, or the 
merits of the applicants, in its bestowal. Personal excellence 
stands for little in Spain. All that is worth having is more easily 
attained by intrigue, bribery, or a quid pro quo in some sense than 
the sterling qualities of the solicitant. Hence an oftice-seeker 
would have little chance of success if he urged his suit in a 
straightforward manner on the worth of his individual capacity, 
or his rights as a citizen; he would beat up his acquaintances in 
search of “recommendations” and “influences” to secure the 
preferment. Individual egotism and envy stand in the way of 
national progress. Appointments are more frequently made for 
the advantage of “ self” than for the benefit of the commonweal. 
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I remember, for instance, a most remarkable case of a man, who 
had been a furniture maker and joiner, being appointed to the post 
of Chief Administrator of a department in Manila at a salary of 
$4,000 a year. He left a pretty wife in Spain, and his influential 
“protector” had a keen eye for feminine beauty. The joiner 
arrived in Manila, and was introduced to the native permanent 
stati, who politely showed him his table. The new chief examined 
the top, the bottom, and the legs of the piece of furniture, and 
pronounced it very good work. The head clerk again reminded 
him that it was his “mesa ”—his official bureau where the 
documents of the department requiring his signature would be 
placed before him. At length the duties of his new post dawned 
upon him, and he signed all that came under his pen. It would 
have taken him half an hour to read through one document of 
the hundred, so he authorized anything and everything without 
investigation or comment. He signed so much that he got him- 
self into serious trouble: then he begged an audience of the 
Governor-General and asked to be allowed to resign. “You are 
appointed from Madrid,” said the General, “but I have little 
doubt about your resignation being confirmed, so I provisionally 
accept it ; but what do you propose todo?” “May it please your 
Excellency, I am a joiner and furniture maker,” was the reply, 
“and would solicit your support as I am going to start business in 
my own line.” The General gave him an order to furnish the 
Government House throughout, and he opened his shops in the 
Calle San Jacinto, where he worked for many years. 

A Civil Service exists in a certain sense, that is to say that a man 
who, by hook or by crook, has been once appointed to a Govern- 
ment berth has always some grounds on which to solicit another. 
It is not an exclusive service. Anyone—an artisan—a shopkeeper 
—a nothing-at-all of good family is eligible if he can only “catch 
the eye” of the man in power with the right “influences,” or the 
consideration of a discount on the salary. Hundreds go out to 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands on this last condition, against 
which they cannot demur, for, if they did, the same influence 
which virtually appointed would cause the ceswntia (cessation of 
office) to be cabled out. No Civil Service examinations are held, 
and no special personal qualification is necessary for a colonial 
appointment in the Far East or the Far West. Of the hundreds 
of officials whom I have known not one had the most elementary 
notion of Tagiilog or Visaya (the native languages of the Philippine 
Islands) at the time of their appointment, and not one in fifty took 
the trouble to learn either language afterwards. Why should they ? 
They are here to-day, in another colony next year, and finally 
sunning themselves in the Puerta del Sol in Madrid waiting tor 
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the new favourites who have superseded them to be, in turn, shifted 
by their “ protectors.” 

Spaniards are not instinctively an industrial people, and except 
perhaps in Biscay and Barcelona they would scorn the idea of 
being a “nation of shopkeepers” in the present accepted sense of 
the phrase. The majority regard the State as a milch cow to 
which they are always looking for sustenance. But as the supply 
is limited, thousands give up in despair. Hence, a few weeks ago, 
we had the dire spectacle of poverty in Alora, Lucena, Murcia, 
Malaga, and many other places—thousands loudly clamouring for 
the necessaries of life, not to speak of the other thousands who 
yield to their lot of misery in silence. On the forced abdi- 
cation of Queen Isabella [I.,General Juan Prim, the Dictator, coin- 
plained to a foreign reporter that his most arduous task was the 
examination of the daily shoal of petitions from place-hunters. 
He further declared that even in his temporary refuge at Maida 
Vale, London, he was not altogether free of insinuating declarations 
of “adhesion.” In recent years no general appointed abroad has 
ever been allowed to do his duty without being assailed on all 
sides by those who have counter-interests, or envy the position he 
holds. General Camilo Polavieja had been hardly three months 
in the Philippine Islands to suppress the present rebellion when he 
was violently attacked in public print. He had asked for more 
troops to garrison the places he conquered and was refused. When 
he afterwards cabled that he was physically incapable of continuing 
the commandership-in-chief, his enemies put forward the public 
accusation in interrogatory form—did he wish to resign on 
account of ill-health, or did he resent the refusal to send out more 
troops? and the public journals hostile to him were full of the 
hypothetical falsity. | Having been superseded at his own request, 
General Fernando Primo de Rivera was sent out in his stead. 
Polavieja left Manila for Spain on the 15th April. During the few 
days prior to his arrival at Barcelona the papers were full of the 
reasons why he should and why he should not be received with 
ovation. The organ which most enthusiastically advocated his 
being welcomed as befitted a conquering hero of the nineteenth 
century was El Imparcial. His enemies took up the note, 
denounced him as the representative of the old theocratic régime 
which flourished prior to the constitution, the prototype of the 
modern retrogressists and a dangerous politician. In El Liberal 
of 11th May Senor Ordax Avecilla, representative of the Red Cross 
Society, is reported to have said at the Madrid Mercantile Club in 
his speech on General Polavieja: “If he (the General) thought of 
becoming Dictator, he would fall from the height of his glory to 
the Hades of nonentity.” But by far the most scathing satire is to 
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be found in the article of Zl Pais of the 10th May, entitled, “The 
Great Farce.” It says: “Do you know who is coming? Cirus, 
King of Persia ; Alexander, King of Macedonia; Cesar Augustus ; 
Scipion, the African; Gonzalo de Cérdoba; Napoleon, the great 
Napoleon, conqueror of worlds. What? Oh! unfortunate people, 
do you not know? Polavieja is coming, the incomparable Polavieja, 
crowned with laurels, commanding a fleet laden to the brim with 
rich trophies ; it is Polavieja, gentlemen, who returns, discoverer of 
new worlds, to lay at the feet of Isabella the Catholic his conquering 
sword ; it is Polavieja who returns after having cast into obscurity 
the glories of Hernan Cortés; Polavieja, who has widened the 
national map and brings new territories to the realm—new thrones 
to his queen. What can the people be thinking of that they remain 
thus in silence? Applaud! imbeciles. It is Narvaez who has 
resuscitated. Now we have another master!” It was a cruel 
imputation on a man who had honestly risen from the ranks to 
be a lieutenant-general. Often entrusted with military missions 
which could not be divested of their political character, he could 
hardly abstain from holding certain opinions on public affairs, but, 
outside his legitimate sphere, he never took any active part in 
their resolution. Moreover, there is not a single Spanish general 
who is not affiliated to some political party or the other. Poor 
Polavieja landed in Barcelona on the 13th of May, amidst the 
acclamations of an admiring populace, a physical wreck. Almost 
blind, his very features changed by the ravages of a diseased liver, 
he brought a ghastly proof of devotion to his country’s welfare 
which his worst detractors had not the courage to deny. Where 
could be the dream of dictatorship, or the political danger? Only 
in the fertile imagination of party opponents. Nor was his pre- 
decessor, General Ramon Blanco, much better treated. I was in 
Manila when the rebellion broke out, and for months after, and I 
admit the General exposed himself to a deal of just criticism. On 
what grounds he permitted the chief supporter of the conspiracy 
to quietly take passage to Europe cannot be publicly discussed, 
but his party foes—his adversaries on principle censured his 
refusal to initiate, with 1,600 European troops, a war d@ outrance 
which has required 28,000 men, under his successor, to accomplish. 
But Blanco’s downfall was directly due to his having fallen into 
disfavour with the Clerical Party, headed by the bloodthirsty 
Archbishop of Manila who, if he could have made a tool of Blanco, 
would have started a war of native extermination with daily 
executions. General Martinez Campos is another who has been 
constantly “praised by some and blamed by others,” and then 
made the shuttlecock of parties. Everybody knew what his Cuban 
policy was. Everyone who had followed the course of Spanish 
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politics for the last twenty years could not fail to remember that 
the peace of Zanjon was, with great difficulty, achieved by promises 
honestly made to the Cubans by Martinez Campos on behalf of 
and with the sanction of Spain, whose Government afterwards 
treacherously repudiated them, or at least persistently abstained 
from carrying them out. The rebels being already disarmed by 
promises what need was there to act further? When he returned 
to Spain in 1878 he became the idol of the people. They were 
not to be satisfied until he became the Prime Minister. Canovas 
himself advised the King to call upon Martinez Campos to form a 
Cabinet so that the higher he rose the greater would be his fall. 
This military hero was about as successful a politician as our late 
Iron Duke. Of course he wanted to ratify, as leader of the Govern- 
ment, his word of honour which he had pledged to the Cubans as 
Commander-in-Chief. He had mistaken his own strength in the 
“vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.” When Martinez Campos 
was again sent to Cuba in 1895 leaders of public opinion on all 
sides hailed him as the saviour of Spanish sovereignty in Cuba. 
They knew that his policy was one of attraction and pacification 
rather by an entente than by force of arms, yet no influential voice 
was raised against his appointment. The Cubans were not disposed 
to fall a second time into the same trap. In six months time 
Martinez Campos was no nearer the end of his mission than when 
he started. He was violently attacked through the public press, 
and having returned to Spain in disgrace he is now but slowly 
regaining something of his lost popularity. His political adver- 
saries so persistently revile him that quite recently the organ of his 
party La Epoca, the director of which is the Senator Marquis de 
Valdeiglesias, actually started the publication of the General’s 
service sheet to convince the public of his great merits. The same 
paper also commenced the publication, on the 18th of May, of 
General Ramon Blanco’s service sheet for the same reason. 

Again, General Wenceslao Weyler, who is at present in command 
of the operations in Cuba, has not escaped the angry lash of home 
politicians. His line of conduct is diametrically opposed to that 
of Martinez Campos, and were he given carte blanche to act on his 
own fire and sword policy he would faithfully give effect to Cnovas’ 
declaration that “whilst there isa single armed rebel in the field 
the Cuban reforms shall be withheld.” 

Although the Government of Spain is carried on constitutionally 
in Parliamentary form the Military Party is always on the alert 
and really holds the situation in the balance. Looking back to the 
history of the period under discussion—the present century—I 
cannot say that this state of affairs has proved, upon the whole, 
other than beneficial to Spain up to the restoration of the Bourbons 
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in 1875. What did the Military Party accomplish for Spain? The 
abolition of despotism under Ferdinand VII.; the expulsion of 
Court politicians, palace sycophants, and political favourites; the 
purging of an immoral Court which happily brought about the 
abdication of 1868 ; the extinction of a Republic proved to be utterly 
impracticable for the country; the clipping of the wings of the 
Ultramontane Party under the Carlist banner, and the restoration of 
Constitutional Monarchy, the only form of Government adequately 
suited to the temperament of Spaniards of to-day. The Senate has 
its contingent of generals. The Military Party virtually holds the 
sword over the heads of the Government and the people. Whilst 
there is no sign of abuse of this power there is a determination 
that it shall not be trampled upon or brought into contempt. 
When, in 1895, some Madrid newspapers attributed cowardice to 
the troops in Cuba several officers went to the printing offices and 
smashed up the printing-presses. The movement had the entire 
sympathy of the Military Party, and a Ministerial crisis was talked 
of. The matter was not allowed to drop, for quite recently the 
Government has had to introduce a Bill in Parliament closely cur- 
tailing the liberty of the Press in military criticism. 

A passionate race like the Spaniards would argue a point till 
doomsday. The newspapers live more by polemics than the 
publication of news. Each sectarian finds it beneath his dignity 
to yield one jot to others’ logic and common-sense ; each party (and 
there exist a score) has its own interest to serve; each lawyer- 
politician strives to create a personal political force, hence we have 
the Salmeronistas, the Silvelistas, the Gamazistas, the Canovistas, 
the Sagastinos, and a host of others who follow the individual 
more than the principle in the struggle for office. There is also 
the Party of Romero Robledo, always in opposition, which seems 
to have no other mission than that of creating difficulties for the 
existing Government, whatever it may be. As the average Spaniard 
needs an immediate chief whom he blindly follows, so he requires 
a figure-head to look up to in silent reverence—an ideal leader who 
he cannot. help feeling is superior in his very essence. The name 
of royalty sends a thrill of awe through the veins of the masses. 

The Republicans are strongly organized, so strongly, indeed, that 
the Monarchical Government is obliged to recognize them as a 
legitimate political party. They openly hold their conferences in 
all the provincial capitals, and have their Madrid centre or casino 
at No. 7, Calle del Principe. Speeches are delivered in a most 
inflammatory and seditious strain, and reported on in the public 
press. “The Revolutionary Republican Union” might almost be 
regarded as a government in posse already existing within the 
government in esse. They have their president and their National 
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Assembly to which deputies are elected. Their deliberations are 
recorded and publicly announced as if they were the actual 
governing body of the nation. As to the leaders, they are mostly 
men of practical knowledge, experience, and common-sense. They 
know exactly what they want and they are weary of the political 
ball, manufactured by secret cliques, being batted to and fro 
between Canovas and Sagasta with little beneficial result to the 
people. But merely as a political party they cannot reasonably 
expect to overthrow the dynasty and uproot the present form of 
government by any constitutional measures. That would be too 
absurd. They can only reach their goal by revolution, to support 
which they must rely upon the millions of the lower order—that 
class which, in the four or five years following the abdication of 
Queen Isabella in 1868, showed that they had an entirely mistaken 
notion of what Republicanism meant. Republican effort is again 
doomed to ultimate failure. The Spaniards collectively, as a 
nation, are not sufficiently educated for a Republican form of 
government to prosper. They wrongly interpret liberty by 
libertinage. When a Republic was talked of as imminent a few 
years ago the turbulent classes of Cadiz overtly discussed what 
they would do under the name of liberty. As Republicans they 
would make an open raid on the property of the rich, and divide 
the spoils amongst the “people.” In their crass ignorance they 
would slide from rational Republicanism into the absurdities of 
Communism. In the third week of May last Sefior Labra, a 
leading Republican light, was publicly entertained at Valencia. In 
his discourse on “ Private co-operation for national education” he 
advocated (for the interests of his party) the teaching of popular 
science, and the education of women. He fully recognized that 
self-government required a standard of mental training which the 
people had not yet acquired, a fact which is the stumbling-block 
to the maintenance of a Republic. He further declared, in another 
speech, “I consider it necessary to separate the Church from the 
State by gradual measures.” 

At the last census it was ascertained that more than one in six 
of the population over six years of age could neither read nor write. 
From my own twenty-three years’ experience of Spain and 
Spanish women, I should say that 75 per cent. of the female 
population are ignorant of the elementary subjects of school 
education. Young women of the upper middle classes are taught 
to be satisfied with only those educational adornments which take 
in society, such as music, fine needlework, and so forth, with a 
careful study of the lives of the saints and everything popularly 
associated with religion. Nine-tenths of the population are hope- 
lessly under the thumb of the priests who, on the one hand, 
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foster their ignorant superstition, and, on the other hand, profit by 
it to hold in check any up-to-date ideas which might possibly tend 
to the overthrow of their own power—for, undoubtedly, the very 
first solid movement towardsthat national progress which could ever 
place Spain on a level with the most advanced nations of Europe 
would be the depopularization of clerical influence. How this may 
one day come about it is not for me to suggest. We can only look at 
the history of nations now free of the ban of an all-absorbing Church. 

The Philippine war which is helping to cripple Spanish 
tinances was the work of the haughty monks who pushed their 
oppression of the natives to an intolerable degree. The wholesale 
slaughter and other atrocities lately committed in those islands 
were the acts of men whose banners were blessed by the priests, 
and who are led to believe that in suppressing liberty they are 
fighting for a holy cause. In Cuba (and I have travelled over 
half the island) religious influence hardly obtains to the extent of 
becoming oppressive. There the greed of the Spanish monopolisers 
of office originally produced the yearning for liberty. Months 
before the insurrection broke out in February, 1895, the Liberals, 
under the leadership of Sagasta, saw the storm coming and opined 
that it might be averted by the concession of certain adminis- 
trative reforms urgently insisted upon by the Cubans for years 
past. But the Conservatives, led by Canovas del Castillo, were 
obdurate, and, unfortunately for the country and their own dignity, 
they strenuously refused to yield, with good grace, that which they 
are now reluctantly constrained to offer under extraneous pressure. 
The speech of Seior Sagasta, as leader of the Opposition, throws 
some light on the present situation. In the Senate-house on the 
19th of May, 1897, he said, in the course of his criticism on the 
Government :— 


‘* With respect to the Cuban campaign the Government not only insists upon 
declaring that the Western provinces are pacified, but affects to believe that with 
the promises made the whole island ought to be in peace. But the fact is that 
from private information received from different sources we learn quite the con- 
trary, whilst the inconsistency is moreover proved by the official despatches 
published daily. The military organization in those provinces said to be quieted 
down remains the same as it was prior to the alleged pacification. Suffice to add 
that in the provinces said to be pacified the armed force is 75 per cent. in excess 
of that employed in the disturbed provinces! The country cannot continue to be 
deceivedin this way. . . . The real facts demonstrate to us that the revolt 
has developed to an extent unknown in past Cuban wars. After having sent out 
200,000 men, and having shed so much blood, we are not masters in the island of 
more land than that upon which our soldiers tread. As regards the Philippine 
campaign the Government also told us, long ago, that we might consider it 
finished, but the truth is there are still bodies of rebels in the field whose 
extinction one cannot foresee. Apartfromallthis . . . weare threatened 
with a Carlist war in the Peninsula, and even a regional war seeks to raise its 
head. In short, we have a war in Cuba, a war in the Philippines, a prospective 
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insurrection in the Peninsula, with ruin, desolation, and misery in four Cuban 
provinces, . . . Had the reforms been opportunely applied they would 
have been effective, but if applied now they will appear to have been the result 
of foreign pressure rather than a spontaneous act, hence they will produce no 
effect on the rebels who regard their proposed application as a proof of weakness 
on the part of the Government. . . . What has been done with the 
enormous sums of money sent to Cuba? I can assure you there are five months 
arrears of pay due to the valiant soldiers who shed their blood in the island. 
We are in debt for war expenses more than forty millions of dollars, and yet the 
Government says that the financial situation gives it no concern, because it has 
ample resources for the war operations.” 


The country is so weighed down with Colonial troubles that a 
change of Government would signify no more than the carrying 
on of practically the same policy by the Liberals to be then com- 
bated by the Conservatives. Elections to Parliament are an utter 
farce. When I passed through some electoral districts last year 
Government agents were coercing the electors and menacing the 
mayors. In Madrid itself it was a waste of time and energy to 
have voted for the Marquis de Cabriiana, the party in power having 
resolved he should not sit. Almost the same may be said of the 
municipal elections, and the apathy shown in these matters is not 
surprising. The last municipal voting took place on the 9th May. 
El Liberal of 10th May admits that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of Madrid did not take the trouble to know that the polling 
centres had been open until they read the evening papers. In 
Barcelona there was some fighting; in Linares and Bilbao shots 
were fired. A telegram from Bilbao published in El Liberal on 
the 10th May, says : “ Votes were paid for at 35 pesetas.” “ Many 
electors abstain from voting because the votes are not paid for. 
(Signed) Mencheta.” 

In England a change of Government is usually the result of the 
general elections. In Spain it is more frequently ettected by the 
Opposition raising some crucial question which produces a Minis- 
terial crisis and forces a resignation. An attempt of this kind was 
made in May last. The Duke of Tetuan (descendant of the famous 
O'Donnell), a member of the Canovas Cabinet, had an altercation 
with the Liberal Senator Comas, and came to blows. Thereupon 
the Liberal Party demanded the resignation of the Duke, which, 
however, Cinovas refused to accept. To bring pressure on the 
Government, the parties forming the minority resolved to absent 
themselves from the Cortes en masse. The position of the Govern- 
ment became untenable; it was impracticable to vote Bills in 
Parliament without the co-operation of the Opposition in debate. 
Cinovas then brought the crisis to a close by tendering his 
resignation to the Queen Regent. The crowd of oftice-seekers 
and hangers-on of the Liberal Party were in high glee. Sayasta 
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was literally besieged at his residence by “aspirants and ad- 
herents.” Most of them, however, had counted their chickens 
before they were hatched, for the Queen Regent, after consulting 
with the representative generals, ex-presidents of Council, Sagasta 
and other leading statesmen, on the 7th June calmly confirmed 
her confidence in Ciinovas and his continuance in office. More- 
over, Her Majesty at once gave orders for the journey of the Court 
to San Sebastian early in July, and selected as Minister in attend- 
ance the Duke of Tetuan, whose expulsion from the Ministry had 
been so emphatically demanded by the minority parties. The 
news fell like a thunderbolt on the over-confident Liberals. The 
rage and disappointment of the thousands who had reckoned on 
employment were boundless. They still refused to admit that the 
crisis was over. They declared that the same party difficulties 
remained unresolved. The pretext of the whole conflict was the 
Cuban question, accelerated by the Tetuan incident. General 
Weyler was so violently denounced as an obstacle that I should 
not be surprised to see the present Government give way on that 
point, and send out General Blanco or even Martinez Campos in 
his stead. Some ex-Ministers lost their equanimity so far as to 
call upon their political chief, Sagasta, to publicly protest against 
their party being left out in the cold, but the Liberal leader is too 
old a bird in politics to be caught in such a ruinous trap. In 
the Liberal Club the crestfallen aspirants to power bitterly 
lamented the fact that they could not fight out the question 
face to face with the Government. Canovas, indeed, with great 
perspicuity, had taken the wind out of the sails of his opponents : 
he had closed the political arena by obtaining the Queen Regent’s 
signature to a decree proroguing Parliament. 

When we come to examine the 1897-98 budget, the financial 
prospect is in no respect reassuring. For the present year the 
Cuban war expenses will be covered by the last national loan of 
four hundred willions of pesetas (say £13,300,000), but, after that, 
what? The Government intends to impose new taxes to such an 
extent that the commerce of Spain, especially the home trade, 
must suffer greatly from these fresh obligations. |The Custom House 
receipts being mortgaged for the sum of ninety-two millions of 
pesetas annually (say £3,070,000) for extraordinary disbursements, 
the ordinary expenses which would have been paid from this 
source are to be covered partly by an increase (called a war tax) on 
existing direct and indirect taxes, excepting only the land tax and 
the interest on the public debt. All other contributions not in- 
cluded in the above sections are to be increased up to 10 per 
cent. Several monopolies are to be created, on the anticipated 
product of which loans are to be raised; for example, the retining 
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‘and sale of petroleum calculated to produce eighteen millions of 
pesetas per annum, and on this a sum of forty millions of pesetas 
is to be borrowed. This system of drawing upon income long 
before it is due, the enormous accumulated interest payable out 
of the diminished future resources, and the large sums due by the 
Government to private contractors, for instance, the Compaiia 
Transatlantica (Steamship Co.) and the National Bank of Spain, 
must all lead to ruin and financial chaos. The idea has been 
already mooted of selling Cuba to the Cubans for a fixed sum 
under the guarantee of the United States. The amount proposed 
would restore to the Madrid Treasury the outlay for the present 
war, besides yielding a lump sum as purchase money pure and 
simple, whereby the financial situation in Spain would be consoli- 
dated. The Cuban war is estimated to cost about eighteen 
millions sterling per annum, so that over forty millions sterling 
will have been already spent. From a material point of view, if 
three-fourths of that sum had never been raised and the other 
fourth honestly spent on developing the natural wealth of the 
Peninsula, what a vast amount of happiness it would have pro- 
duced! Looking at the matter from a purely humane standpoint, 
it is simply appalling to contemplate that “ten to twelve thousand 
more men are destined to succumb to the action of endemic 
disease during the coming wet season” (El Liberal, 2nd June). 
But Spanish pride—called patriotism in Spain—will probably never 
consent to the suggested solution. On the 23rd May La Epoca 
published a cablegram from the Spanish Minister in Washington 
in which he says, touching this proposition : “ This idea is now in 
the minds of all influential politicians without responsibility, and 
the sooner it can be dispelled by declarations in Parliament the 
better. (Signed) Dupuy.” La Correspondencia of the same date, 
referring to this subject and the probable tactics of the Liberal 
minority says : “No: Sefior Sagasta has by no means lost the hope 
of Cuba remaining for ever Spanish, . . . His patriotism 
has been too long tried for a calumny like this to offend him at 
the close of a life of loyalty and civic virtues of pure Spanish 
tradition.” The relations existing between the United States of 
America and Spain, with regard to Cuba, are as curious as they 
are interesting. Every move, every resolution in Congress, every 
speech in the United States is watched and commented upon in 
Spain with an anxiety approaching dread, as quickly counter- 
balanced, however, by proud, or as they would call it, patriotic 
resolves to shed the last drop of blood for Spanish sovereignty. 
In this matter Spain has shown her hand too freely. There is no 
apparent reason why a country which has exhibited such vitality 
of resource when in distress—which has performed the unpre- 
VOL. XXIX, 49 
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cedented feat of landing 187,000 troops across the Atlantic (of 
which 5,000 went to Porto Rico) and almost simultaneously 
28,000 troops in the Far East—should display such nervousness. 
After all, the loss of Cuba to the Spaniards would be more 
sentimental than material. If the Cubans cannot be forced 
into subjection they will certainly not be induced to lay down their 
arms by the reluctant application of reforms, meaningless in actual 
operation, and which may be summed up in a few words, namely, 
an agreement under which Cuba may propose and Spain shall 
dispose. 

Spaniards are patriotic insomuch as relates to love of country as. 
an abstract theory. In a burst of enthusiasm they will readily 
subscribe to a patriotic fund raised for specific purposes which 
gives them individual enhancement in the eyes of their fellow-men. 
Still their patriotism is very much subordinated to personal in- 
terest, and is no check to peculation. Where is the real patriotisin 
of a Carbineer or a Custom House officer who, with the one hand 
takes a large bribe to cheat the Treasury, and with the other hand 
gives a fraction of it to some popular subscription? Where is the 
true devotion to the welfare of the fatherland in those friars who 
stubbornly hold the Philippines, knowing full well that their 
presence is an obstruction to the colony’s progress? Again, the 
raising of so large an army for the colonies is no proof of individual 
sacrifice. It was organized under pressure ; hundreds have crossed 
the frontier to evade enlistment ; women have been in open riot 
against the conscription in Saragossa and other places ; meetings of 
protest have been held, and recruits have been embarkedjin Bar- 
celona under armed escort. Hundreds of “ patriots” have exploited 
the situation in many ways, such as conscript substitute agents, or 
as furnishers of clothing which could only last the soldier till he 
was well out of sight. Raw recruits voluntarily drew my attention 
to this at the Dalahican Camp, near Manila. The constant coming 
and going of civil and military employés enriches the subsidized 
steamship company in which so many Government wire-pullers. 
hold shares. Permanent appointments, which would mean patriotic 
economy, are set aside for personal gain. When a military officer in 
a colony nine thousand miles away is promoted, he is called home 
to be commissioned in his higher rank for no other apparent object 
than that of benefiting the steamship company. Feasts and ban- 
quets are given, and bunting is spread to celebrate the return of 
any ofticer from a lieutenant to a general who is reported to have 
done anything out of the common. In all this whirlwind of 
rejoicing, lamentation, intrigue, religion, vice, corruption, collective 
patriotism, but individual grabbing, there is one noble figure which 
prominently stands out, in vivid contrast, a model of virtue and. 
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enviable tact. Her Majesty the Queen Regent, notwithstanding 
her foreign birth, knows exactly how to do the right thing at the 
right moment with exquisite taste. She has won by her charit- 
ableness the adoration of the masses; by her gracious sympathy the 
love of the middle classes; and by her clear comprehension of all 
that is traditionally Spanish the esteem and admiration of the 
aristocracy. His Majesty, her son, who is eleven years of age, 
labours under the disadvantage of having been born a king. His 
dignity from birth is an impediment to his education. He cannot 
mix freely with other boys of his own age, and it would be difficult 
for him to travel for knowledge in other lands. It will, therefore, 
hardly be his fault if he is unable to appreciate, by comparison, the 
condition of his subjects. 

The trade of the country in the higher sphere, that is, the Import 
and Export branches, has in no way fallen off. 

According to the British Consular Report on Spain for 1896 


(No. 1851) the total value of Imports for the last three years were 
as follows :— 


1894. 1595. 1896. 
£28,421,733 rae wk £28, 148,834 an a £29,316, 912 


and the total value of Exports in the same year were thus :— 


1S94. 1895. 189°. 
£23,197,169 SS ses £27,705,435 et wis £34,890,405 


from which we not only see an increase in Imports and Exports, 
but we deduce the more important result, namely :-— 


Excess of Imports over Exports in 1894 RA ois £5,224.564 value 
Excess of Imports over Exports in 1895 wads nee £443.399 
Excess of Exports over Luports in 1896 see se £5,523, 493 


” 


which, if it denotes anything, would show progressive prosperity, 
inasmuch as the country has been able to produce and find 
a market for so much more than it required to receive from 
abroad. 

This is, however, by no means the keynote to the condition cf 
the masses—the millions who are neither enriched nor im- 
poverished by the comparative state of trade with abroad. Seeing 
the amount of misery and mendicity in so many districts in Spain 
it is evident that the sum total of profitable trade—comparatively 
progressive as it may be—does not reach the wants of the entire 
population. The small dealers, craftsmen, artisans and all who 
depend exclusively on home requirements are those who feel most 
acutely the burden of heavy taxation. The smallest trader is not 
allowed, by law, to attempt to get a living without previously 
paying a tax (patente industrial). One cannot carry provisions 
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for personal consumption from a town to a suburb without paymg 
the conswmos tax. A month ago in Madrid there were 1,500 
Treasury cases of fraud against persons who necessarily evaded 
this tax. 

Many municipalities themselves are poverty-stricken. That of 
Milaga was insolvent when I was there this year. Last May, 
according to El Liberal, the Provincial Asylum of Alicante could 
not find servants for the institution because twenty-six months’ 
salary had not been paid. Also at the Hospital of Murcia the 
patients had to go without meat because the municipality could 
not pay the butchers’ bills. 

The prospect is anything but cheering. With these constant 
turmoils the poor priest-ridden Spanish nation holds no more 
weight in Europe than Switzerland. Were peace to be restored in 
Cuba by Spanish arins, a hundred thousand men would return for 
disbandment in the Peninsula. If Cuba became free a total evacua- 
tion would bring one hundred and eighty thousand men home to 
swell the ranks of the other thousands of unemployed. They 
would then probably find employment in completing the country’s 
ruin, for Senior Sagasta, in the speech already quoted, makes no 
secret of the anticipated civil war. I can see no other remedies 
for the calamities which must ensue than the abandonment of 
Spain’s fifteenth century colonial policy, the propagation of a 
liberal secular education amongst the masses, and the abolition of 
priestcraft. But what prospect is there of such measures being 
adopted ¢ 


JOHN FOREMAN. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF MUSICIANS. 


ARE we over-educating in music? We are, undoubtedly, and many 
minds are at present extremely perplexed concerning the pros- 
pects of an already overcrowded profession, into which such vast 
numbers of young aspirants are endeavouring to push their way. 
It may seem absurd to speak of over-educating the masses in the 
luxury of an art like music. And certainly if we could stop at the 
masses, in other words, if all but the very smallest minerity of 
those who are taught music in one way or another would con- 
tent themselves with remaining mere listeners to and makers of 
music for themselves—if we could stop here, no harm, but a great 
deal of good, would bedone. Unfortunately, experience has shown 
and is daily showing more clearly, that a very large number of 
those who at first take up music as a relaxation ultimately come 
to see in it a genteel way of making a living, or of adding to an 
income accruing from another pursuit; the unfailing result being 
that the profession of music has overflown to an extent unparalleled 
in any of the other professions. 

The increase in the number of teachers during the last twenty- 
five years is indeed alarming. From returns issued some time ago 
by the Local Government Board, it appears that, whereas in 1871 
there were in England and Wales 19,000 male and female teachers 
of music, the numbers in 1891 had risen to 19,495 for men, and 
19,111 for women. These figures are sufficiently portentous, but 
in the case of women teachers, at any rate, they are certainly below 
the mark. There must be three or four female teachers of music 
to every male teacher, yet because they only half “profess” the 
subject and live with relatives, the great majority of women 
teachers escape the census. Nor has the increase of music 
teaching been confined to what may be called the private practice 
of the profession. Schools and colleges of music have sprung up 
in every direction, and the old institutions which formerly counted 
their pupils by tens now have their hundreds and thousands on the 
roll. Take the Guildhall School of Music. This institution began 
in 1880 with sixty-two pupils; at the time of writing there are 
4,000 students receiving instruction within its walls, and the 
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number is increasing daily. During the year 1896 the fees paid 
by the%pupils here amounted in the aggregate to £31,836, while in 
1880 the sum was only about £500! At the Royal Academy of 
Music, again, there are now usually on the roll about 500 students, 
representing a steady increase since the institution started in 1823 
with twenty-one students. The Royal College of Music opened its 
doors in 1883 to ninety-four pupils; now there are 348 students 
in regular attendance. The same story could be told of several 
provincial institutions. Thus, the Glasgow Athenzum School of 
Music, which seven years ago had 834 students on its books, is 
now giving instruction to close upon 1,700 pupils. The Manchester 
School of Music, founded by the late Sir Charles Hallé, is 
in a like position; and indeed everywhere the cry of the 
College Principal is “still they come.” Nor, as a rule, is 
there anyone to dissuade them from coming. Other professions 
are undoubtedly overcrowded as well as the musical profession, but 
there the evil is generally recognized, and candidates are warned 
and discouraged. In music alone they are urged and beckoned to 
come on, and their increasing numbers are proclaimed with jubila- 
tion by those who know nothing of, or are indifferent to, the grind- 
ing competition that awaits the objects of their rejoicing. The 
blunder is a cruel one, for, as we shall see later on, the only prospect 
before the great body of young musicians is to take the bread of 
poverty out of someone else’s mouth, and to reduce both Peter 
and Paul to a state of semi-starvation. 

The increase in our general cultivation of music being thus 
admitted, we may look at some of the effects on the profession 
itself, for it is just here that the matter of the increase becomes of 
practical interest. To put every man and woman in the country 
in the way of intelligently enjoying music, nay, of making music 
for him and herself, would be a wholly laudable enterprise. But 
when this cannot be done without the inevitable result of filling 
the ranks of the teachers to overflowing, it becomes a question for 
consideration to what extent the cheapening of musical education 
by schools and colleges and the encouragement of all and sundry 
to take up the study of the art is a wise and commendable thing. 
The practice of music differs so far from the practice of certain 
other professions that it is absolutely open to anyone to enter 
upon it. This is, indeed, one of the chief reasons for the over- 
crowding, about which we are hearing so much in these days. 
There are no prohibitive restrictions to act as a wholesome check. 
One may not become a doctor or a barrister without having first 
passed through a recognized course of training, ending in a certifi- 
cate of his fitness for the duties he proposes to undertake ; and 
although there are certainly more lawyers and medical men than 
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the public requires, or the members of these professions themselves 
find to be advantageous, the fault is assuredly not due to the 
system of education and license. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to prevent any person, capable or incapable, from setting 
up as a teacher of music. He may have had no training at all; 
he may have taught himself; or he may have put in a term or 
two at some of the leading musical institutions and then set up in 
all the glory of a“ Professor of Music,” with a brass plate so in- 
scribed on his front-door. This is a position of matters which 
undoubtedly calls for serious consideration ; but it is much easier re- 
cognizing the evils of the position than suggesting a feasible remedy 
for these evils. 

A year or two ago a great agitation sprang up in favour of re- 
gistration, not only as a means of reducing the competition among 
music teachers, but as a safeguard in the matter of competency. 
It was contended that, as the medical and legal professions are in 
the position of close corporations, so the musical profession should 
be open to those only who have been duly certified as fit to teach- 
The agitation fell through, and for sufficient reason. To begin with, 
music is after all nothing more than a luxury. Medicine and law 
deal with life and property, and the practice of both is therefore 
very properly hedged about with certain restrictive conditions. 
And while, as things are, the world could not get on very comfort- 
ably without doctors and lawyers, it could do perfectly well with- 
out music. Nobody would die for the want of a piano, and one 
might have his will drawn up without ever having heard a sym- 
phony. Nor is the parallel between the three professions any 
more exact in other particulars. The primary function of a pro 
fessor of music is to teach ; the duties of the doctor and the lawyer 
lie in quite another direction. The training of the doctor and the 
lawyer, again, involves a certain amount of intellectual discipline ; 
the teaching of music, on the other hand, being more identified 
with the pianoforte than with anything else, is mainly a question 
of mechanics. 

Moreover, supposing that the registration of music teachers were 
already an accomplished fact, it would still be impossible to inter- 
fere so largely with the “liberty of the subject” as to prevent an 
unregistered teacher from giving lessons to anyone who desired to 
employ him. No statute can compel the subject to buy in the 
dearest market; and one of the effects of registration would un- 
doubtedly be an increase in the average fee within the privileged 
ranks. This would simply mean more work for the unregistered 
teacher; for the poorer classes who want to have musical instruc- 
tion will take it where they can get it at the lowest rate. And 
even if the public were always willing and able to employ none but 
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the registered teachers, it would still be a question whether they 
might not, in some cases, obtain better instruction outside the 
favoured body. For it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
no system of examination can prove a musician’s ability to teach. 
It can show the extent of his knowledge, and test his capacities as 
a player; but a man may be crammed full of theory and be able 
to play like a virtuoso without having any of the gifts of the 
instructor. That a poor teacher should have his status raised by 
a certificate qualifying him for registration would be a good ground 
of complaint with the non-registered teacher, were the latter in 
any way placed at a disadvantage with the public. Nor is it easy 
to see how any scheme of registration could be satisfactorily 
worked, supposing it to be expedient to adopt such a scheme. 
What could be done with the multitude of orchestral players, the 
crowd of pianists, the swarms of players and singers coming to this 
country from abroad, and obliged to earn money by giving lessons ? 
What, too, about the foreign governess engaged by private schools 
to teach German and music? How, again, is the ordinary citizen 
—if he should think of enquiring—to distinguish between the 
registered and the unregistered teacher? If a register is to be 
kept—and what a fine bulky volume it would be !—where is it to be 
seen for general consultation? And what means are to be taken 
to have it kept up to date? The truth is, as one critic of the 
scheme has already pointed out, that the compilation, the main- 
tenance, and the publication of the suggested register would be on 
all sides beset with such difficulties as would render it practically 
an impossibility, unless carried out by officials directly responsible 
to the Government—a via ultima which is not to be thought of 
in the circumstances. 

But while we believe this scheme of registration to be a hopeless 
one, both from the point of view of the public and the profession, 
there are other things demanding grave deliberation in the in- 
terests of all parties. One of the greatest evils of the craze for 
education, and especially for cheap education in music, is the large 
increase in the number of irresponsible and semi-private colleges 
and schools of music, so-called. All over the country, but more 
especially, of course, in London, these mushroom institutions have 
sprung up, not unfortunately to sink again into oblivion, but to 
flourish and fatten on the gullibility of that large section of the 
youthful public who think it such a fine thing to be musical. 
These organizations, as Mr. Labouchere has proved in at least one 
instance, are nothing more or less than the speculations of indi- 
viduals who find that they can make a far better income in this 
manner than as ordinary professors of music. Of course there is 
no reason why a teacher of music should not set up as the 
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“Principal” of a so-called college, if he thinks he can improve his 
position in that way. But experience has shown that there are 
two evils in connection with the semi-private college system which 
do not exist in the case of the usual teacher. In the first place, 
the College “ Principal” has special methods of tempting pupils. 
which no private professor would think of adopting. Allurements. 
are offered and advantages promised to prospective students which, 
to put it mildly, prove only too often to be the fictions of the 
speculator, invented entirely in his own interests. “Scholarships” 
are held out as bribes, appearances at concerts are guaranteed, and, 
in short, every legitimate and illegitimate means is employed to 
induce the thoughtless victim to walk into the net. In the end 
the scholarships are discovered to be practically a fraud, and the 
concerts at which appearances have been promised are, as often as 
not, the concerts of the “ college ” itself. 

Nor is this the worst evil of these questionable institutions. The 
multiplication of diplomas and the trade in these discredited 
“degrees” is far more serious. Time was, and not so long ago, 
when one might have consulted a register of abbreviations with the 
certain hope of finding there an explanation of any possible musical 
title that might have been met with; now the diplomas and the 
diploma-granting institutions are so numerous, and are still imulti- 
plying with such amazing rapidity, that even the musical man who 
tries to keep himself abreast of the doings of his profession, is hope- 
lessly left behind in the matter of “titles.” Leaving out the 
University degrees and the accredited diplomas of the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music, and the Royal 
College of Organists, one finds by looking through the musical 
magazines, and the advertisements of teachers and performers, that 
the people who suffer from what a distinguished organist calls “ too 
much alphabet,” represent something over two dozen diplomas of 
one kind or another. All this means, it need hardly be said, so 
much additional revenue to the founders of the trumpery schools 
and colleges from which the various diplomas are obtained. For it 
is not musical education only that the patrons of these institutions 
desire to have. They know how the ordinary uninformed person 
in such matters is apt to stare in open-mouthed admiration at the 
musician who displays a big selection from the alphabet behind his 
name; and they would as soon think of leaving without their 
diploma as of having their hair cut or their clothes made like other 
people. So the trade in diplomas goes on; and unfortunately, as 
the law stands, nothing can be done to check the abuse. If only 
the public were better informed as to the value of the various 
“titles” that are flaunted before them, one might have some hope 
of reducing the number and of repressing the diploma trade of 
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these shady undertakings. But the great mass of the public for 
whom diplomas have any fascination at all, know as little about the 
worth of one degree or the worthlessness of another as they know 
about the source of the Nile; and until the law comes to their aid 
they are likely to continue in their ignorance, while the self-styled 
colleges of music flourish in ever-increasing numbers. 

Looked at from the pecuniary side, the profession of music, even 
by its own admission, is in a sufficiently discouraging condition. 
Musicians as a class have always been comparatively poor men. 
Handel was bankrupt twice over; Mozart was laid in a pauper’s 
grave ; Wagner fought a desperate duel with starvation in his early 
years; Rubinstein often went without a meal, and Von Biilow 
pawned his watch one evening before he could obtain his supper. 
According to Mr. Russell Lowell, an empty pocket is one of the 
best sources of inspiration; but unluckily for the rank and file 
musician of these days, it is not inspiration that he wants so much 
as the necessities of existence. He has had his ambitions, but 
these, like Rousseau’s castles in the air, have long since resolved 
themselves into the question of how to get a living. And a 
difficult question enough it proves in practice. In fact, to earn a 
living in the musical profession nowadays, a man in the ordinary 
ranks must teach all day and every day from early morning until 
late at night. Personally, the writer knows a large number of 
professors who start about seven or eight, and have hardly a 
moment they can call their own until ten in the evening. This 
drudgery is in most cases rendered absolutely necessary by the low 
fees at which professors are forced to teach, owing to the press of 
competition. The masses must be educated, and since the masses 
are unable or unwilling to pay more than a nominal “ living wage ” 
to the music teacher, the latter must bear the expense by sacrific- 
ing his leisure, his own study and practice, and too often his health. 
Fees must be reduced ; cheapness becomes the rule. Some teachers, 
no doubt, have their round of the clock filled with pupils who pay 
high fees ; but there need be no commiseration for the man who 
works beyond his strength merely to satisfy his ambition to make 
a big income. The professor of the rank and file slaves at his 
teaching simply because he must. At the best he can only hope 
to earn enough to enable him to dress respectably and eat three 
meals a day. ‘To provide against the approach of old age is quite 
out of the question; and we all know how frequent are the appeals 
made for the distressed musician or the family he has left behind 
him. 

Nor is it only in the teaching departinent of music that the 
wearing anxieties of income are felt. Take the orchestral musician, 
who differs from other classes of musicians in this respect, that he can 
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seldom fall back on teaching. In London alone it is calculated there 
are close on twelve hundred orchestral players, and of these there 
are probably not more than a hundred, if, indeed, the number is so 
great, whose income from orchestral work is over £250 a year. 
The ordinary pay of the player at concerts is a guinea per per- 
formance, one rehearsal being thrown in gratis, the leaders and 
soloists receiving extra. But no bandsman could hope to 
secure 250 concerts or performances a year, so that a post on 
a permanent day orchestra is really one of the prizes of the 
profession. How the fees have fallen as the result of competition, 
especially foreign competition, can easily be determined. At the 
Royal Italian Opera, for example, during Sir Michael Costa’s time, 
the “ principals” were paid from nine to twelve guineas a week, and 
others from four to five guineas. Now these salaries are repre- 
sented in many instances by three guineas and two-and-a-half 
guineas respectively. The case, no doubt, is extreme, but the same 
process on a smaller scale is constantly going on. The orchestral 
player himself is explicit on the point. Here is a quotation from a 
statement made recently in the columns of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion’s official Gazette. We read that— 


** Where formerly it was possible for a player to make a fair income by adding a 
few concerts to his fairly paid teaching, he must now be in everything to make ends 
meet. This necessitates his attendance at rehearsal after rehearsal by day, and 
concert after concert by night, until he is worn out at an age when men in busi- 
ness are at their prime. He cannot at such high pressure remain at his best more 
than a few years. When he shows signs of decay, he is cast off like an old glove, 
with no more consideration than would be bestowed on a broken-down cab-horse.” 


These remarks are unhappily too true. Yet the orchestral player 
is taught by the Press to recognize the giver of cheap concerts as 
the benefactor of his species, because the lowering of his prices 
brings the divine art within the reach of the great public, and 
creates a demand for more (and still cheaper!) instruction ; the 
fact, of course, being that the cheap concert-giver is merely a com- 
mercial speculator, as much concerned about his own profit as is 
the vendor of cheap boots. 

And then the vocalist—how does he fare in this matter of 
income? Probably his case is the hardest of all. The established 
vocal favourites of the public—and the number is never over fifty 
—have practically a monopoly of all the better-paid engagements— 
festival, orchestral, and oratorio—and for an unknown singer to make 
his or her way to the front is, to the artist nature at least, one of the 
:ost difficult and heart-breaking tasks imaginable. There are 
hundreds of vocalists being turred out every year by the various 
musical institutions and by private teachers who find it impossible 
to obtain engagements even at the very lowest figures. So well 
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indeed is the fact recognized that many young singers who have: 
faith in themselves and a little money in their pockets gladly pay 
to be allowed to sing, in the faint hope of thereby gaining the 
good-will of the public. Nay, there are even ladies of title in 
London who add handsomely to their incomes by exacting heavy 
fees from aspiring vocalists for the privilege of singing at their 
“ At Homes.” One vocalist has declared lately that she paid a. 
hundred guineas for permission to appear at Lady So-and-So’s, and 
another avers that she paid £75 for the same distinction! That only 
a very few aspirants, and these mostly Americans, are able to meet 
such exactions, only aggravates the situation ; for undoubtedly such 
“ At Home” appearances prove in the majority of cases a good in- 
vestment, and the monopoly of engagements is thus only very © 
slightly extended. The great body of would-be public singers are 
left high and dry as before. The same favoured names continue to 
appear at every important musical function year after year; and 
even those who do find engagements below that line make but a 
poor and precarious livelihood. Occasional concert tours at perhaps 
ten guineas a week ; casual engagements at perhaps five guineas; civic 
dinners (a humiliating business at the best) at a couple of guineas 
or thereby ; charity concerts at a nominal fee called “expenses” ; 
and that most lamentable of all expedients, an “ annual concert” 
in the season—these are the resources of even the fairly successful 
vocalist outside the favoured circle. For the rest one can only say 
that the singing world offers a painful spectacle of vanished illu- 
sions and struggling poverty. 

There does not seem to be any remedy for all this deplorable 
overcrowding unless a check can be placed upon the number of 
those going in for music at the very outset. That is to say, if 
teachers and heads of musical institutions could only be prevailed 
upon to honestly tell an intending student that he had no natural 
aptitude for music, that he had no future in his voice, no “ racing 
capacity ” (the phrase is Von Biilow’s) in his fingers, the output of 
“half-baked” musicians would be very considerably reduced and 
the profession, as a direct result, would suffer less from over- 
pressure within its ranks. But this is too much to expect. No 
prospective student was ever yet such a dullard that some music 
teacher would not undertake his musical “training”; and our 
musical schools and colleges are, as a rule, limited in nothing but 
the material capacities of their room-space. But the remedy is 
assuredly in the direction we have indicated. As Dr. Henry Hiles 
said not long ago, to dabble in music is unfortunately regarded as 
so fascinating, and to the stern point where the real hard work 
begins so pleasant, that the attraction is irresistible to those who 
fancy themselves endowed with the necessary qualifications, and 
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who shrink from the monotony of an apparently less exciting 
career. It should, therefore, be the positive duty of those who are 
in a position to exercise it, to enquire seriously into the prospects 
of those who seek advice as to the choice of a profession, and who 
would be only too ready with the slightest encouragement, to 
follow the most exacting mistress they could possibly have—one 
who demands unswerving and unstinted allegiance, and yet, alas! 
too often without giving any material recompense in exchange. 
If the profession and the musical colleges cannot honestly face the 
problem in this way, the profession must continue to suffer the 
penalty which makes its present burden. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, June 15th, 1897. 

THE United States have at last succumbed to the universal land 
hunger, and are about to take unto themselves a colony. The 
Hawaiian Islands are to come under the folds of the American 
flag. The American Constitution and system of government does 
not provide for the government of colonies, and Hawaii must come 
into the Union either as a territory, and eventually a State, or else 
as a county of the State of California, two thousand miles of ocean 
separating the child from its foster-mother. 

It is the first step that counts. A departure from the traditional 
policy of the United States, the acquisition of foreign territory, 
of territory lying outside of the continent, is more momentous 
than the world appreciates, because the world is too busy about its 
own affairs to care a fig whether a dot of land in the centre of the 
Pacific is governed by a black queen, a white president, or creeps 
under the wing of the great English-speaking republic. It means 
much, however. It means that the United States having imitated 
the rest of the world and extended their frontier two thousand 
miles to the west, will now be more resolutely determined to lay a 
succouring hand on the island, but a biscuit-throw from their 
Southern border. The annexation of Hawaii is the logical fore- 
runner of the annexation of Cuba. And after Cuba, with the 
building of the Nicaragua Canal, it is easy to see that the lust 
of conquest, the passion for territory, will not be appeased until the 
United States command its approaches both in the Carribean Sea 
and the Pacitic. 

The possession of a navy demands coaling-stations and depdts, 
hence the necessity of the United States requiring Hawaii. Con- 
versely, coaling-stations are valueless unless there are vessels to be 
coaled. With Hawaii under the American flag, Cuba destined to 
be an American colony, and the Stars and Stripes flying at both 
ends of the Nicaragua Canal, we shall see a steady increase in the 
power and size of the American Navy. We shall see what many 
statesmen have been anticipating, the United States breaking away 
from their century-old policy of isolation, and becoming an active 
political and military factor in the “ World’s Concert.” And when 
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that time arrives, if the somewhat damaged “ European Concert ” 
still exists, it will have to count as an ally or an opponent, according 
to the mood of the hour, the great naval Power of the Western world. 


That promised wave of prosperity which was to sweep over the 
land immediately following the election of McKinley, which was 
to engulf everything in a shower of gold, which was to gild the 
blackened ashes of dead furnaces, and magically cast an auriferous 
halo over moribund trade, is still only a ripple on a becalmed 
ocean. It may be remembered by English readers that the slogan 
of the Republicans in the last campaign was “ McKinley and pros- 
perity.” McKinley’s election meant the immediate revival of trade, 
the reopening of closed factories, the employment of idle men on 
remunerative wages. These were the inducements held out to the 
grand army of the unemployed ; this was the glittering bait which 
made so many of them vote for McKinley. In those days, in the 
days when Mr. McKinley was epigrammatically telling visiting 
delegations that it was better to open the mills than the mints, 
the Republican campaign managers hoisted banners bearing the 
legend “ Ten days to prosperity,” and they vaunted the man from 
Ohio as the alchemist whose touch was to transmute all base things 
into gold. 

McKinley has been elected, and still prosperity lags. Worse 
even, distinguished Republicans, men whom the Party has 
honoured, are to be found boldly proclaiming the necessity of 
something more being done than the farce of pretending. 

Two notable utterances within the past few days have attracted 
general attention. The American Protective Tariff League, one of 
whose directors is the Secretary of the Interior in the present 
Cabinet, has recently issued a circular in which this language is 
used :— 

“The entire country, as you know, is suffering beyond de- 
scription from the industrial invasion of goods of other countries 
through the Wilson-Gorman free trade tariff. 

“ Times are growing harder every day, and with the vast amount 
of foreign merchandise coming to this country, the good effects of 
a protective tariff are already discounted. We can have no pros- 
perity until protection is embodied in our laws.” 

In November, 1896, the election of McKinley was to banish hard 


times ; in June, 1897, the good times are still declared to be in the 
distant future. 


But even more significant than this wailing appeal of the 
American Protective Tariff League is a speech recently delivered 
by Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, who was Postinaster- 
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General in President Harrison’s Cabinet, and who is one of the 
great merchant princes of the New World. Listen to this great 
Republican :— 

“The country is not prosperous. . . . The tide will soon set 
in strongly against the Republican Party unless the depression 
of business is altered. Idleness and want breed a bitter discontent 
which will never be overcome until there are ample employ- 
ments. 

“The foes America has to fear . . . are our own patient 
and heart-tired people, our own suffering, much-promised people, 
who, betrayed and disheartened, no longer have faith in their 
party, and will turn to any leadership that offers better times, 
believing that worse times can never come than those now 
existing. . . . There are immeasurable depths of misfortune 
for this nation and State if the continued use of corporation 
and public moneys, and the dispensation of Federal and State 
patronage continues to be controlled in the interest of office- 
holders to hold office for themselves and to benefit those who 
desire to keep Government contracts or maintain particular 
protection through the money given by which elections are de- 
cided. 

“ There will most assuredly come a day when there will be a 
mighty revolt and resistance resulting in a revolution that will 
give birth to a new political party.” 

Mr. Wanamaker made this speech a few days before the 
President visited Philadelphia in an official capacity. With that 
gift for epigrams which he possesses, Mr. McKinley, in the course 
of his speech, said “a patriot was better than a pessimist,” which 
was interpreted as a hit at Mr. Wanamaker and loudly applauded as 
the highest wisdom. 

Epigrams, however, like fine words, butter no parsnips, and Mr. 
Wanamaker was not to be dismayed by phrases. He returned to 
the charge in a published interview, and among other things 
delivered himself of these striking sentences :— 

“To keep work for the six thousand and more persons in my 
employ and turn away from the several hundred who apply daily 
and beg for the privilege of labour to keep the wolf from the door 
drives me into a fever, and I must speak. Any citizen has that 
right. 

“T cannot sit on a fence, with a stiff wind blowing, and whistle 
for Prosperity, the vanished bird of beautiful plumage, to come 
back. 

“She has been gone five long years. How any can live on for 
ever in a thunderstorm, I don’t know. 

“Gathering ourselves together also on the monetary question 
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cannot be done too soon. There is no use sending delegations to 
foreign nations until we have some definite proposition to 
make. 

“ Let authority be given immediately for a monetary commission 
to determine what the United States wants to do on the money 
question, and then let us go after it and get it as promptly as 
possible,” 

Some food for thought in these words. 


While commercia lprosperity halters, the stock market has been 
enjoying a boom, just to convince the country, presumably, that 
there is one place which feels the vivifying influence of a Republican 
Administration. During the past three weeks prices on stocks 
have soared upwards, and Wall Street has been correspondingly 
happy, and gleefully sings the tune of prosperity. It has long been 
an axiom among professional operators that “ London is a buyer 
when given encouragement,” and the gentlemen of New York's 
Capel Court have spared no pains to “encourage” London. Wall 
Street always proceeds on the theory that when London buys 
American securities the home market advances, and a sustained 
rise is sure to entice the general public into buying the handsomely 
engraved certificates which are printed to sell, and in case there is 
a scarcity, and the public demand is still unsatisfied, their owners 
will generously set the presses to work turning out a new supply. 

Judging from the financial reports, London has furnished a large 
flock of opulent and tender lambs for the Wall Street shearing. 
Why the British investor should buy American railroad shares— 
barring a few notable exceptions—beats my comprehension. Take, 
for instance, Louisville and Nashville, one of the favourite inter- 
nationals. That stock has been selling for about $50, a rise of 
eight or nine dollars since the manipulated boom commenced, 
and yet it has not paid a dividend for years, and not even its 
most sanguine boomer ventures to predict when the golden era will 
begin. It has prospects, of course, glorious prospects, but prospects 
are not convertible into cash in the materialistic environs of Wall 
Street. There is Reading, another bait for the British widow and 
orphan. It sells for about $20 as the result of the boom. But like 
Louisville and Nashville it pays no dividends ; in fact, worse than 
that non-dividend paying property there is an assessment of $20 
a share for reorganization purposes, so that the unfortunate investor 
who buys Reading must pay an assessment, and will probably be a 
great many years older before he receives a farthing in the way of 
returns. 

There are, of course, some solvent railroad properties in the 
United States, but the trouble with even the best of them is that 
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they are heavily over capitalized, and they are compelled to earn 
dividends on watered stock. The solvent roads, those conservatively 
managed and able in normal times to earn their fixed charges, 
are constantly menaced by the half-bankrupt companies whose 
managers find it more to their personal profit to manipulate the 
stock on Wall Street than to earn dividends. If it suits them 
they inaugurate a “rate war,” they reduce transportation charges 
so as to create chaos in the railroad world, and in consequence 
of general demoralization which follows the price of their shares is 
affected. When their object has been obtained peace is declared 
and prices once more go up; but in the meantime: the solvent 
road, against which the attack is frequently directed, has suffered 
enormously. My suggestion to Englishmen about to invest in the 
average American railroad is—Hesitate a long time before parting 
with any money. 


The vagaries of American courts are past finding out, and even 
American papers feel impelled at times to utter a protest. In the 
June number of The National Review I had occasion to refer to 
the scandalous stories in circulation in Washington in connection 
with the speculations of Senators, arising out of the sugar schedule 
of the new Tariff Bill. It’san old story. Every Tariff Bill yields its 
own crop of scandals and affords an opportunity for a certain 
number of smart and somewhat unscrupulous Members of Con- 
gress to profit by their advance official knowledge. In 1894 
when the Wilson Tariff Bill was under consideration it was. 
charged that Senators had speculated in sugar. The Senate. 
ordered an investigation, and the Committee summoned as witnesses. 
a stockbroker, the president and secretary of the Sugar Trust,. 
newspaper men, and others. The stockbroker was asked if any 
Senators had speculated through his firm, and declined to answer 
on the ground that his business was a private matter which could 
not be investigated by a Committee of Congress. The officials of 
the Sugar Trust were asked what sums they contributed to the 
various campaign committees of that year. They also declined to 
answer on the ground that it was not a proper enquiry. The 
newspaper correspondents refused to give the sources of their infor- 
mation. The Committee found itself blocked, and the Senate 
referred the matter to the Attorney-General for such action as he 
might think best. The Government’s legal officer had the various 
witnesses indicted for contempt of the Senate, and after strenuous 
efforts made by all the defendants to have the indictments quashed, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the court of last resort, 
held the indictments to be valid and ordered the defendants to. 
trial The first man to be tried was the stockbroker, who was 
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found guilty and sentenced to thirty days in jail. The president 
of the Sugar Trust was next placed on trial, but the case was not 
permitted to go to the jury. The judge granted the motion of 
the eminent counsel for the defendant to dismiss the case on the 
ground that the Senate Committee had no right to ask the 
questions. Naturally, the case of the secretary being on all fours 
with that of the president, his case was also dismissed, and both 
officials left the court-room “ without a stain on their characters,” 
as police magistrates so frequently remark. 

The newspaper men are still to be tried. It would only be in 
keeping with the farcical character of the proceedings now that 
the great offenders—the president and secretary of the Trust—have 
escaped scot free, that the pressmen should be convicted because 
they printed what everybody with a knowledge of affairs was then 
discussing, and be sent to jail to keep the stockbroker company. 


This very curious playing with justice has, as might be imagined, 
raised a great outcry. “This decision,” a Conservative journal 
remarks, “ padlocks every closet in which a corruptionist chooses 
to hide the evidence of his guilt, and hands to the corruptionist the 
key. Moreover, this decision opens to every corruptionist in the 
country a safe and easy way of purchasing the election of its own 
agents, its ‘factors,’ if need be, to the national councils. That 
way is indicated in the startling dictum that it is ‘beyond the 
power of the United States to go behind the election of legislative 
members.’ What open activity in ‘clearing houses for boodle’ 
does this forecast! What ‘legislative member’ is likely to have 
his election expenses met by corporate contributions who will not 
pledge his vote in advance to corporate candidates ?” 

The effect of this ruling is to legalize election corruption ; to put 
a premium upon the “voluntary contributions ” of the trusts and 
individuals who, the moment their Party has been returned to 
power, come to Congress not as supplicants asking for favours, but 
as creditors demanding that their debts be paid. It is now possible 
and legally permitted for a trust to debauch a legislature, that 
legislature electing a member of the United States Senate. A 
Senator elected by a legislature corrupted by the money of a trust 
is simply that trust’s agent to protect its interest in the national 
Congress. Could there be a more dangerous ruling than that of 
the judge who acquitted the Sugar Trust magnates; could there 
be a greater menace to the Republic than this encouragement and 
invitation to the trusts to have their tools and agents elected to 
Congress ? 


It would seem as if Congress, and especially the Senate, had 
50* 
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grown so indifferent to public sentiment that it delighted to flaunt 
its contempt of the people. Undeterred by the scandals in con- 
nection with the framing of the Wilson Tariff Bill, it has by its 
course given birth to a new crop of scandals growing out of the 
present measure. So open have been the charges made affecting 
the integrity of Senators, that Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
whose participation in the Bryan campaign was such a picturesque 
feature, introduced a resolution to investigate senatorial dealings 
in sugar. It is the old scandal of 1894 over again with a change of 
characters. Three years ago it was the Democrats who had the 
framing of the Bill, and who knew in advance how the tariff would 
affect the market. This year the Republicans were in possession 
of the valuable information. Reputable newspaper correspondents 
in leading journals made charges in signed articles. Senator Till- 
man considered the allegations specific enough to call for the pro- 
secution of their authors if they were false; ‘f true, the Senators 
who were guilty were unfit to sit in the body. With that end in 
view he introduced his resolution, which the Senate has deter- 
mined it will not adopt. No formal action has yet been taken on 
the resolution ; it has in the usual routine been sent to a committee 
for report, and in the course of time will be referred back to the 
Senate. But the Senate, or, more properly speaking, the Repub- 
lican majority, have determined there shall be no investigation, 
and in the face of that decision there is no appeal. The Repub- 
licans who are opposed to the investigation say it is derogatory to 
the dignity of the Senate to notice “ vague newspaper charges ” ; 
the public draws its own conclusions, and believes that the allega- 
tions of corruption are not baseless. 


The Post of this city, one of the leading newspapers of the 
country but a victim of Anglophobia to a marked degree, quotes 
at considerable length my article in the June number of The 
Nutional Review on the relations between the United States and 
England, and declares that “to say that the Yankees cherish 
animosity toward ‘ everything English’ is, as we see the matter, to 
indulge in riotous extravagance.” 

Unfortunately for the Post I convict it out of its own editorial 
columns. In my article I said: “If it is necessary to send 
& punitive expedition into the heart of Africa, or if it is necessary 
to march against the Mahdi, almost every editor feels himself 
entitled to represent England playing her accustomed rdle of 
hurling her mailed legions against a handful of naked savages.” 
And now the Post, two days after it has demolished the idea 
of friction between the United States and Great Britain, in 
a leader discussing the chance of war with Japan growing out 
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of Hawaii's refusal to permit the landing of Japanese immigrants 
says: “England is always ready [for war]—that is, in the case 
of some savage tribe like the Zulus or some feeble Power like the 
Boer Republic.” It is the same old sneer; the same old effort 
to hold England up as a bully and a coward, the same expression 
of contempt and hate which one finds in a dozen newspapers in as 
many different cities north and south, east and west every day. 
Yet the Post would try and create the impression that America 
loves England ! 


The silver men, Republicans and Democrats, are ‘as full of 
courage and as resolute to have their cause succeed as if the 
campaign last year had resulted in their favour. Their enthusiasm 
is as great as it was during the most exciting days of Mr. Bryan’s 
cyclonic oratory in Chicago the week before election, and there 
is the same determination manifested to cling to the great bi- 
metallic issue, no matter what obstacles have to be overcome. 

I talked this week with Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, 
the chairman of the Populist Party in the last campaign. In 
answer to my question, what the silver forces were doing to keep 
the party organization alive, he said: “The Silver Party is keeping 
itself alive ; it does not need any outside help. It is stronger now 
than it ever was ; it will be stronger yet in the next campaign. The 
Republicans will soon pass their Tariff Bill, and the country will see 
whether high taxes bring the prosperity which the Republicans 
promised. We do not believe it, and we believe the country will 
once and for all refuse to be again humbugged by tariff promises. 
Before the next campaign opens we shall have settled whether 
international bimetallism is practicable, or whether it is merely 
a sop thrown to catch votes. I have no faith in international 
bimetallism, because I do not believe England will budge an inch. 
Very well, then, the ground is cleared. If high tariff is merely a 
farce ; if international bimetallism is a phrase only, a meaningless 
sentence without substance, there is only one issue presented 
to the voters of the United States—the retention of the gold 
standard, or the adoption of the double standard. That is precisely 
the issue I want to see presented, and I have no fear of the outcome 
of that issue.” 

“You mean,” I said, “ that the silver cause will win ?” 

“ Precisely,” he replied. “In the last campaign the taritt had as 
much to do with securing votes for McKinley as the promise of inter- 
national bimetallism. Many of the Western farmers had been 
educated to believe in protection, and they were inclined to think 
that the Democratic Low Taritt Bill was partly responsible for their 
deplorable condition. In the next campaign there will be no taritt 
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talk ; there will be no juggling with international bimetallism. It 
will be a fair and square fight on currency, and the issue will be so 
plain it cannot be clouded by sophistry, and specious promises will 
avail nothing.” 

The thoughtful Republicans and the more intelligent Republi- 
can newspapers recognize that the campaign of 1900 has already 
opened, although more than three years must elapse before the 
election is held. In Kentucky the Democrats held a convention a 
few days ago, and boldly declared for free silver. “A platform for 
free silver,” says the Star of this city—a paper of great weight 
and a staunch supporter of the gold standard—“and Mr. Bryan 
for President again, will be the Democratic cry in 1900, as all 
thoughtful men will take note. It is true that the fight in 
Kentucky is local this year, and that yesterday’s convention made 
reference to local issues. But the local issues brought up the rear. 
Placed in front, where all men might ‘read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them,’ were the national issues of free silver, and 
the name of the man who most conspicuously represents it in 
this country.” 

And the same paper generously pays this tribute to its political 
opponent : “ Mr. Bryan’s part in the year’s work is going to be 
delicate and difficult. It must be said of him that he is a frank 
man. He doesn’t hide his opinions, and he responds to all of his 
party’s demands. In last year’s campaign he declared himself on 
the issues in the same terms in New York as he employed in 
Iowa or Nebraska. He is not a shuffler. He is never ashamed 
of himself or of his company.” 

The Democratic Party—not the handful of “gold Democrats” 
who put up Palmer and Buckner as a Republican stalking-horse, 
but the rank and file of the party—stands for free silver to-day 
fully as much as it did in Chicago last July. Representative 
Bailey, of Texas, the Democratic leader in the House of Represen- 
tatives, has come out flat-footed for Mr. Bryan’s renomination in 
1900. There is peculiar significance in this declaration. Mr. 
Bailey until quite recently believed in the wisdom of the Democrats 
subordinating silver, and in 1900 making the tariff once more the 
leading issue. He went to Missouri to take part in a stumping 
tour in a bye-election—where, it may be remembered, the silver 
Democrat was elected—and on his return to Washington, after 
having felt the pulse of the Democracy of the Western States, 
declared himself unreservedly in favour of the renomination of Mr. 
Bryan. “It seems to be,” he said, “ the almost unanimous opinion 
of the Democrats with whom I have been brought in contact 
personally and otherwise that the Democratic Party should commit 
itself unreservedly to the readoption of the Chicago platform of 
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1896. Mr. Bryan is identified with the Chicago platform, and with 
the issue of 1896 indissolubly. No man can so fully represent 
that platform in 1900 as the candidate of the Chicago convention 
of last July. It is my judgment that his renomination is a fore- 
gone conclusion.” 

Meanwhile there is much to encourage the propagandists of the 
white metal crusade. The hopeful views of English bimetallists, 
voiced at the annual meeting of the Bimetallic League in Man- 
chester earlier in the month, shows that America does not stand 
alone ; and Senator Wolcott, it is believed, is meeting with success 
in his mission. The silver Republicans held a conference in Chicago 
a few days ago. It was in no sense a convention—although dele- 
gates from thirty-two States were in attendance—but merely a 
meeting of representative leaders. A plan for the more thorough 
organization of the Party was mapped out, and every effort was 
made to detach voters from the Republican Party and bring them 
into the silver ranks. The Republican Party must be destroyed if 
silver is to win, say these Republicans, and they are willing to sacri- 
fice their first-born to save the nation. 


Space forbids me touching at length on what perhaps portends 
an entirely new Democratic economic policy. To the surprise of 
everyone, a Democratic Senator—Earle, of South Carolina—intro- 
duced an amendment to the Tariff Bill placing a duty of 20 per cent. 
on raw cotton. The Republicans were amazed by this heresy from 
a Democrat, but naturally supported the proposition as being in 
accord with their own views on protection; and America, the 
greatest cotton raising country in the world, for the first time in its 
history finds it necessary to place a protective duty on that staple. 
The debates on the Tariff Bill show that protection, which a few 
years ago was anathema to a Southern Democrat, is regarded with 
much more toleration now. It {perhaps presages the extinction of 
the tariff question asa political issue and the division of party lines 
on finance. 


The relations of the United States with Spain arising out of 
Cuba still remain strained and unsettled, and liable at any time 
through the force of circumstances to reach a climax. Although 
prior to the inauguration of President McKinley the Republicans 
from one end of the country to the other were loud in their de- 
nunciations of the timidity and supineness of the Cleveland-Olney 
policy in dealing with Spain, and promised with the accession to 
power of the Republican Party a more vigorous foreign policy 
would be inaugurated, Mr. McKinley has thus far followed directly 
in the footsteps of his predecessor and manifests a striking de- 
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sire to proceed with great caution. All that he has done so 
far has been to send a special commissioner, Mr. W. J. Calhoun, 
of Illinois, to Havana, to investigate the death—it ought more 
properly to be called the murder—of Doctor Ruiz. It was ex- 
pected at one time that Mr. Calhoun’s mission would produce im- 
mediate results, but now that the special commissioner has re- 
turned and made his report to the President, the situation still 
remains unchanged, and it looks as if there would be another long 
diplomatic duel before results are reached. The country continues 
to clamour for vigorous action, and would welcome intervention by 
the United States. But opposed to this sentiment are some of the 
great business interests, who have persuaded the President that a war 
with Spain would still further postpone the promised wave of 
prosperity which is yet to manifest itself, and that the necessary 
military preparations would involve sums greater than the Trea- 
sury in its present depleted condition could conveniently stand. 
It has also been represented to the President by some of the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and others who are close to him that the 
declaration of war would cause the United States to go to a silver 
basis, as it would be necessary for the country to issue bonds to 
provide the necessary expenditures, and the silver men would not 
permit any more gold bonds to be issued. While it is not believed 
that in face of a national enemy the silver men would utilize the 
occasion to carry through their financial policy, these opinions 
have had their weight on the President, and he manifests a dis- 
position to permit matters to take their natural course without 
being hurried by him. All accounts received from Cuba through 
the most reliable sources show that the present hostilities may be 
continued almost indefinitely. Keen observers say that the insur- 
gents can fight for another ten years if neeessary, while the ques- 
tion of Spain holding out is merely one of finance, and so long as 
she is willing to pour money into the Cuban sieve for the enrich- 
ment of palace officials, military and naval officers, and Government 
contractors, the war will not be brought to an end. I have been 
repeatedly assured of late by men of calm judgment and high in- 
tegrity that Spanish officials on the Island of Cuba are robbing the 
Government right and left, and at comparatively little personal risk, 
making huge fortunes. So long as this state of affairs is allowed 


to continue it is easy enough to understand that the “war” will 
go on. 


A humorous incident, recalling a page from medieval times, 
with all the elements of the bold and gallant lover, the trusting 
maiden, the stern parent, and the donjon keep, is worth while re- 
cording. The dramatis persone are: Mr. Swits Conde, a New 
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York millionaire ; his young and beautiful daughter, Marie ; and Mr. 
James Stone, an ensign in the service of the United States Navy. Mr. 
Stone, like all heroes of properly constructed romance, is poor, but 
comes of a good family, and was rash enough to fall hopelessly 
in love with Miss Conde, who from all accounts fully recipro- 
cates his ardent passion. After the usual amount of philander- 
ing, Mr. Stone boldly announced his engagement to Miss Conde, 
whereupon that young lady’s mother had the newspapers print an 
emphatic denial. Ensign Stone’s ship was stationed at the New 
York Navy Yard, and to prevent the young folks from seeing one 
another, Miss Conde was taken to the interior of New York State, 
where her father has a sumptuous summer-house. But love laughs 
at stern parents and summer cottages. Procuring a leave of 
absence from his vessel, and accompanied by a brother ensign, 
Stone attempted an elopement, and induced the lady to steal 
away from her father’s house and meet him in the City of Oswego. 
Unfortunately for the hero and heroine of this melancholy tale, 
their plans were frustrated by Conde pére and his stalwart son, and 
the senior Conde immediately preferred charges against Ensign 
Stone “ for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman.” Where- 
upon the Secretary of the Navy summoned a court-martial to 
enquire into the love affairs of one of his youthful officers, and a 
court was convened to investigate the complaint. After several 
days of solemnity and grappling with the knotty problem whether 
to fall in love was a violation of the Naval Code, the Court ex- 
onerated the youngster, and recommended to the Secretary of the 
Navy that Ensign Stone be relieved from arrest and returned to 
his duties. In promulgating this verdict, the Secretary of the 
Navy approved the findings of the Court, and administered a 
caustic rebuke to Mr. Conde, intimating that he had caused the 
affairs of the family to receive entirely too much publicity, and 
that in future the Navy Department could not be expected to 
interfere in matters of the heart. 
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In every great naval war the losses of British mercantile shipping 
have been severe. Nevertheless, for nearly two hundred years, 
with a single exception, commerce has always been increased by 
war. The exception—the War of American Independence, 1774- 
1782—was plainly due to overstrain of the national resources, 
which, reacting upon the Navy, enfeebled the protection of trade. 
The greatest increase of British commerce resulted from the war 
of the French Revolution and Empire (1793-1814), when that 
commerce more than doubled its volume, although it was made a 
special object of attack. After Trafalgar, the battle-ship fleet of 
France was practically unable to enter into the lists, and for nine 
years (1805-1814) the efforts of Napoleon were directed against 
British trade. Now that the guerre de cowrse as a war policy has 
again been powerfully advocated in France, its failure, in days far 
more favourable to success than our own, deserves to be remem- 
bered. “To swoop down without pity on the weak and to flee 
without false shame from the strong; such is the formula” 
according to MM. Le Commandant Z. and Montéchant. This 
“formula,” ruthlessly and systematically applied in the past, 
proved to be delusive. Warfare against commerce, attempted in 
the face of naval supremacy, never succeeded in sailing days. 
Steam has distinctly increased its difficulties, and has greatly 
simplified the task of a protecting navy well provided with coaling- 
stations on main trade routes. 

The actual losses of British shipping during the three wars, 
1702-14, 1739-49, 1774-82, cannot be stated with any certainty. 
In the wars of the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1801, 
1803-14, the total number of ships captured or destroyed by 
France and her allies was probably about 10,800, and Captain 
Mahan, after careful examination, arrives at the conclusion that 
the percentage of loss could not have exceeded 2} per cent., and 
was probably below this figure. He does not, however, take into 
consideration the sham captures which at one period were frequent 
in the Mediterranean and North Sea. General Marbot has ex- 
plained the interesting arrangement under which British ships 
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were sent to prearranged points in order to be captured and taken 
into ports controlled by Napoleon’s generals. Here the cargoes 
were allowed to be discharged, after paying toll to the receptive 
general, and the ships again proceeded to sea. If captures of this 
description are included in the totals, as is probable, and if the 
scale of these illicit operations was as great as Marbot implies, a 
considerable reduction of the nominal loss would be justified. 
Although the proportion of bond fide captures must have been 
small, possibly not exceeding 2 per cent. of the total volume 
of shipping, the aggregate value of cargoes and vessels lost 
to the nation during the nineteen years of war was very 
large.* The “all but complete security” of trade which, 
according to Mr. Gibson Bowles, was attained “under the old 
system,” had no real existence. How far our heavy losses were 
preventible cannot be stated; but it is certain that not one of the 
wars above referred to was begun with an adequate or even an 
efficient navy. Peace invariably led at once to reckless retrench- 
iment by which naval personnel was quickly enfeebled, and matériel 
reduced to a state of decay. During the brief respite afforded by 
the Peace of Amiens, there was hardly time for the customary 
debilitation of the fleet; but, in spite of the plain signs of the 
times, the parsimonious administration of Lord St. Vincent suc- 
ceeded in partially destroying the splendid fabric which had been 
reared between 1793 and 1801. Compared to the Army, the 
Navy in 1854 was an effective force; but “the whole state of the 
tleet proved, without doubt, that we were utterly without any means 
of fitting out a war-fleet in an emergency.”t It is only within the 
last few years that the dream of maintaining in peace time an 
adequate fleet prepared for war has seemed capable of realization. 

The wide experience of the past has taught us that loss to our 
sea-borne trade must be expected in a naval war; but, at the 
same time, we have learnt that trade can—as a whole—be effec- 
tively protected. If the percentage of loss can be kept as low as 
was the case between 1793 and 1814, there is little to fear. The 
necessary measures of protection were discovered and successfully 
applied by our great naval commanders. Those measures offer 
less difficulty in the present day. The people of this country, for 
the first time in their history, have determined that naval 
supremacy shall be maintained at any cost. It has resulted that, 
both absolutely and relatively to probable antagonists, the Navy 
has never in peace time been so strong as now. 


* It is estimated at fully £200,000,000 by Mr. C. B. Norman (The Corsairs of 
France). This figure, however, appears excessive. 

+ Evidence of Sir B. J. Sulivan before the Royal Commission on Manning in 
1858. 
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In these circumstances, our Cassandras are, for the most part, 
restrained from prophesying naval disaster, and are driven to seek 
elsewhere for the causes of our impending ruin. In war, it is 
necessarily an advantage to a State to be self-sustaining. This 
would be the case of few States in the present day ; but many, 
including Austria, Russia, Italy, the United States, and some 
British Colonies are practically independent as regards necessary 
food supply. Great Britain, during the present century, has 
become dependent upon sea-borne products for the subsistence of 
her population. The total value of the food imports for 1895 was 
about 166} millions sterling. Of wheat, wheat-meal and flour, 
the required supply was obtained from the following sources, viz. :— 


£ 


United States a aie ase sia ve ... 13,145,000 
Russia at a an oa is ... 6,049,000 
Argentina ... wie sta aa 2s nee .. 93,142,378 
Canada adn ee sai ne <a ... 1,033,145 
Other external sources... jas sity oi ... 6,840,666 
Total sea-borne __... dea wa ie os ... 80,210,189 
Total home-grown ... iba ta on _ ...  §,522,923* 


From 1875 to 1895, the total imports of wheat and flour have 
risen from 59,546,621 cwts. to 107,261,636 cwts., and the depend- 
ence of the home population on external sources of supply must 
continue to increase. It is impossible to state with absolute 
accuracy the total amount of wheat and flour in or on passage to the 
United Kingdom at any given time, but the amount cannot fall 
greatly below the requirements of four months’ consumption. 

The minimum available total of food must always exceed a 
four months’ supply, and meat, if stocks were consumed, would 
last for more than two years. It is, however, clear that in the 
event of war lasting for a year, large quantities of food must con- 
tinue to be poured into Great Britain. Otherwise, starvation, en- 
tailing absolute national disaster, would inevitably supervene. 

Here evidently are great opportunities for the prophet of evil. 
If we are simultaneously at war with Russia and the United States, 
and if both of these Powers prevent the exportation of all wheat 
across their frontiers or from their ports for one year, nearly two- 
thirds of our present bread supply would be cut off. Similarly, 
by a suitable combination of war and a failure of crops, the 
whole or any assigned portion of our means of subsistence can 
be removed—on paper. How, in such cases, are our forty millions 
of people to be kept alive? How can disaster be averted? Such 


* 4,785,638 quarters at average price, 20s. Id. 


This estimate of value is 
approximate only. 
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are the questions propounded by Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P.,* Mr. 
R. B. Marston,f and other writers, who have lately shown much 
activity. The suggested solutions are of two kinds—the establish- 
ment and maintenance of State granaries of wheat, and the 
encouragement by bounties on import duties of the home-grown 
article. 

Before dealing with these proposals, it seems necessary to point 
out that the hypotheses of the writers in question do not exhaust 
the catalogue of our national risks, and that the suggested pre- 
cautions do not even approximately suffice for all possible require- 
ments. 

If all the Great Powers of Europe combine in an effective war 
alliance against us, the Empire will unquestionably be disinem- 
bered. We have in the past successfully faced heavy odds; but 
there is obviously a limit to our potential resistance. If the Navy 
is overpowered and reduced to the position of that of France after 
Trafalgar, irremediable disaster must result. If France had been an 
island receiving an annual food supply of the value of 166? millions, 
and depending for existence upon a sea-borne trade of the value of 
1,600 millions sterling, she would have been ruined after, if not 
before, Trafalgar. If, during the course of a great war, the popu- 
lation of these islands were smitten with bubonic plague, its 
powers of offence and of defence would be paralysed. In the 
affairs of men and of nations, reasonable probabilities alone—not 
possibilities—can be provided against. 

The writers above referred to have limited their attention to the 
wheat supply. Mr. Marston proposes the maintenance of a State 
reserve of twenty-five million quarters ; while Mr. Yerburgh, more 
moderately, demands ten millions. Other publicists consider that, 
under suitable arrangements, the existing deficiency might be 
made good by home-grown wheat. Bread made from wheat flour, 
being naturally regarded as the first necessity of life, is thus dealt 
with to the exclusion of other commodities. Unfortunately the 
question is less simple. The value of our imported wheat and 
flour is only about 18 per cent. of our total food imports, and the 
percentage is really less than this, because there are other imports 
which go to the feeding of animals, and thus indirectly increase 
the food supply. Our consumption of bread per head of popula- 
tion is less than that of all European countries. If, however, the 
82 per cent. of our food imports which do not go to bread-making 
were cut off or restricted, the present wheat supply would not 
nearly suffice for the then requirements. I am, of course, well 
aware that included in this 82 per cent. of food imports, having an 


* National Review, April, 1896, 
+ War, Famine, and our Food Supply, and elsewhere. 
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aggregate annual value exceeding £136,000,000, are many articles 
of luxury with which we could easily dispense; but the im- 
portant fact remains that other food imports in large quantities 
now take the place of bread. In other words, the twenty-five 
million quarters of wheat which Mr. Marston wishes to store 
would not—in the circumstances he seems to contemplate—even 
approximately suftice for a year’s bare subsistence of the population. 
His proposal is, in fact, hopelessly inadequate to the solution even 
of the limited problem with which he starts. 

The economic requirements of Great Britain in war are unfor- 
tunately far greater than Mr. Marston has recognized. In 1895 
we imported raw materials to the value of more than £133,500,000, 
and this large figure does not include many articles essential to 
manufacture. Isa State reserve of raw materials to be also estab- 
lished? If not, how is manufacture, on which the purchasing 
power of the masses mainly depends, to be sustained ? As Mr. 
Yerburgh points out :— 


**From 1861 to 1865, Lancashire, owing to the partial stoppage of cotton 
imports, experienced the terrors of famine. There are many still living who wit- 
nessed the sufferings she went through. If such terrible privations can result from 
the stoppage of some 50 per cent. of the raw material required for one of our 
home industries, it does not require a powerful imagination to picture the 
horrors that would result if the supplies of food for the whole population were 
cut off.” 


In face of all that is implied in the above, Mr. Yerburgh’s sugges- 
tion for the storage of ten million quarters of wheat seems pitiably 
inadequate. Here were the results only of the failure of a rela- 
tively insignificant portion of our imported supply of raw material 
affecting only one district, at a time when bread was cheap! 

In order to feed our masses, we must not only have available 
wheat, but raw material to maintain the wage fund of the artisan. 
And, further, manufacture must not only proceed, but the export 
trade, by which imports are paid for, must be maintained in volume 
not greatly below the normal. It is natural that the imagination 
should fasten upon food supply as the prime necessity; but, even 
if it were possible to render Great Britain independent of foreign 
food, the conditions of subsistence, and the power of holding our 
own in war, would not thereby be assured. For us, alone of all 
nations, the continuance of sea-borne trade, in war as in peace, is. 
and must remain, absolutely essential. “To keep famine at bay,” 
writes Mr. Marston, “ to give ourselves time to fight and grow 
food enough, that is all we could hope the reserve would do.” 
This, unfortunately, his twenty-five million quarters of wheat in 
fortified silos could not possibly accomplish. 

Nor do I believe that the means proposed are practicable. Mr, 
Marston’s scheme is presented in some detail, and he frankly 
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acknowledges the existence of important objections. The import of 
flour is to be interdicted, and all incoming wheat is to be impounded 
by the State and stored in large public granaries. Thence, by a 
process of barter, the importer is to be repaid by an “ equivalent ” 
value of old wheat for his impounded cargoes. The State thus steps 
in at the coast line between import and distribution, and the inter- 
ference thus implied would, in my opinion, be fatal to the free 
operation of trade. Mr. Marston does not explain how the process 
of barter is to be arranged. Fresh wheat of varying quality is to 
be taken in forcible exchange for wheat deteriorated in varying 
degree. Who is to appraise the relative values, or in other words, 
to determine the equivalent? If the State arbitrarily fixes the 
exchange, the operations of the corn trade would be dangerously 
hampered. If, on the other hand, the State offers such an amount 
of deteriorated grain as the importer demands, it will be com- 
pletely in the hands of the latter, and will inevitably be over- 
reached in its enormous annual transactions. The result must be 
that the granaries will be gradually depleted unless the State con- 
tinues to purchase on its own account in the foreign market. 

In the event of war causing the great failure of the foreign 
wheat supply which Mr. Marston anticipates, the arrangement 
proposed for peace time will at once break down. Mr. Marston 
does not deal with this point; but it is clear that the State must 
then cease, or partially cease, the process of barter, and become a 
seller of wheat. It is to be assumed that the State in such a case 
is to sell to the dealer at peace prices, or at such prices as the 
wisdom of the Cabinet may direct. Is there any guarantee that 
the price to the consumer will thus be restricted ; or have we not 
here the ancient fallacy that the State may control the prices of a 
staple commodity? It is surely necessary for Mr. Marston to show 
how the benefit of his vast granaries is to be applied to the con- 
sumers. 

How far silos on a huge scale would be successful in this country 
we do not know.* The climatic and geological conditions of 
Malta differ from our own as widely as does the problem of 
feeding the town of Valetta during a blockade from that of supply- 
ing the forty million people of the United Kingdom. Science 
would, perhaps, enable us to overcome difficulties, but only at a 
large outlay and Mr. Marston’s estimates appear to be far too 
sanguine. An expenditure of three millions a year for interest on 
capital and working charges would be a moderate forecast of the 


* I cannot pretend to any knowledge on this point ; but I note that the Agri- 
cultural Guild, in a leaflet recently forwarded to me, states that ‘‘corn loses in 
flavour and therefore in value from three shillings to six shillings per quarter per 
month after removal from the stack to the warehouse.” 
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cost of the creation and maintenance of the immense State depart- 
ment which he advocates. 

The proposal to render the country self-supporting in regard to 
its wheat supply by means of import duties is wholly beyond the 
scope of practical politics. Bread is little eaten by the well-to-do 
classes, and is the staple food only of the poorest. No Government 
in these days would dare to increase the cost of the food of the 
poor, and this must necessarily result from Protection.* The 
principle of bounties has natural attractions, and most persons 
would prefer an expenditure of three millions for the increase of 
home-grown wheat to the creation of Mr. Marston’s impossible 
State department. 

But would bounties avail? The acreage under wheat cultivation 
is steadily decreasing, the comparative figures for 1885 and 1895 
being :— 


Year. Acres Wheat. 
1885 said ons du wii 2,549,335 
1895 a6 a a cae 1,454,015 

Diminution ... 1,095,320 


During this period the yield in bushels per acre has varied from 
a minimum of 2633 in 1895 to a maximum of 31°97 in 1877. 
There is no foundation for the statements frequently made 
that land on a great scale is going out of cultivation, and 
although there was a small loss between 1890 and 1895 the gain in 
the aggregate of arable and pasture land between 1875 and 1895 
has been considerable. The figures for Great Britain are as fol- 
lows + :— 


Year. Arable. Pasture. Total. 
1875 ee 18,104,000 ean 13,312,000 ia 31,416,000 
1895 the 15,967,000 ee 16,611,000 al 32,578,000 


The mean production per acre during the eleven years 1885-1895 
was about 29 bushels. Taking the bushel at 60 lb. and the quarter 
at 480 lb., the acreage required to provide an additional twenty- 
five millions of quarters per annum would be nearly 7,000,000. 
The total acreage of Great Britain, including land and water, 
is 56,772,000, of which woods and plantations account for 
2,726,000 acres, and mountain and heath land used for grazing 
amounts to 12,606,000 acres. Deducting these figures and those 
of arable and pasture land from the total, there remains a balance 
of only 8,816,000 acres, including all water, town lands, &c. How 
much of this land would grow wheat cannot be stated; but a 
large destruction of woods would injuriously affect climatic condi- 
tions. 


* An increase of the price of wheat entails a certain rise in the death rate. 
+ Agricultural Returns, 1895. The latest published. 
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Treland is left out of account as not suited for wheat culture.* 
It seems clear, therefore, that the present deficit of our wheat 
supply can only be home-grown by abandoning other food products 
of great importance, and proportionately increasing necessary 
imports. We should continue to be dependent on sea-borne food 
to an extent little, if at all, diminished, and it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether wheat, which can be grown in many parts of the world 
and lends itself well to economical stowage on board ship, is not a 
better subject for import than other food products. On the other 
hand, Canada could easily grow the required amount of wheat, ands 
from the point of view of Imperial policy, it might perhaps be alike. 
more effective and more economical to stimulate the development | 
of wheat culture in our great Colony than at home. 

It has been suggested that any Power contemplating war with 
Great Britain could, by purchasing futures in wheat, effectually cut . 
off a portion or the whole of our American supply. In theory, this 
plan may appear feasible ; in practice, it offers no chance of success. 
It is a curious fact that attempts to create a corner in staple food 
commodities have always failed. The purchase of futures is a. 
speculative paper transaction between one person who does not | 
possess wheat and another person who has no desire to receive it in 
kind. The actual corn producer does not enter into the matter. 
If a considerable speculation in certain futures were attempted 
prices would at once be raised against the speculator. If 
the process were continued, prices would mount by leaps and 
bounds, and the cost of attaining control of the American 
wheat supply for a lengthened period defies calculation. More-. 
over, dealing in futures appears to be confined to special. 
kinds of wheat, and is not applied to wheat at large. It was, 
stated in evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
that most of this form of speculation is devoted to a kind of wheat 
of which there is very little in existence. Foreign Governments 
would hardly spend heavily in order to obtain control of a special 
kind of wheat which the American speculator might not be able 
to produce if called upon. Given an unlimited command of money, 
it would doubtless be practicable to obtain possession of a large 
part of the annual supply; but this could only be done by going 
into the actual markets where real wheat is dealt with. In such 
case, a rise of price would evidently be general, and, if maintained, 
would affect the consumers of the United States, France, and 
Germany+ as well as those of Great Britain. Whether the rise 
could be maintained seems doubtful; since it would be known 


* Treland in 1895 had only 36,532 acres under wheat. 
+ The net annual import of Germany exceeds one-fifth that of this country, and 
France also is a considerable importer of wheat. 
VOL, XXIX. 51 
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that the enormous stock of wheat tied up would eventually come 
on the market ;* while the mere custody of the accumulated stock 
would offer practical difficulties. It appears inconceivable that 
any Government contemplating hostilities with this country, and 
needing to husband its resources, would devote a sum which 
could not be estimated to an object which could not with certainty 
be attained. Direct purchase in real markets is, however, the only 
conceivable method of operation, and the idea that we could be 
starved by a process of betting on the price, at a particular date, 
of special kinds of wheat may be dismissed as preposterous. 

The risks attending dependence on an imported food supply are 
evident ; in our case they are inevitable. They are, however, not 
nearly so great as our Cassandras assert. The reserve wheat held 
in various parts of the world must be equal to any temporary 
emergency. Mr. Marston states that the difference between the 
wheat production of the United States in 1891 and in 1893 was 
more than 5,750,000 tons, considerably exceeding, therefore, our 
total annual import. Yet the price of our bread was not percep- 
tibly affected. Enormous fluctuations of output in various parts 
of the world constantly occur, but the stream of wheat flowing to 
the United Kingdom is not checked. The aggregate reserve must 
be immense; the world, as a whole, does not live from hand to 
mouth. War must, in any case, raise prices, and in 1812, when 
this country, after a struggle of many years, could easily have 
grown its whole wheat supply if it so desired, the price of the 
quartern loaf rose to one shilling and eightpence. 

The vast fabric of commerce as it now exists was, however, 
then unknown. The enterprise, the immense organization, and 
the means of transport and of distribution, which are ready to- 
day to grapple with a deficiency, had not then sprung into being. 
The writers to whom I have referred fail to recognize the tremen- 
dous interests which, throughout the world, would be concentrated 
upon sending food into this country in war. Not only would the 
large foreign reserves come into play, but wheat-growing would be 
started in lands where the process is more rapid than here. 

It seems to be assumed that an enemy would at once interdict 
the export of his food products to this country. Ifso, he must 
prevent all food exports; otherwise some would undoubtedly find 
their way to the United Kingdom. This, if he is a large producer, 
will entail distress on a considerable section of his own population, 
which with a great war on hand he is not likely to desire. In 
1809, corn was sent into England from France under licence from 


* In recent years, a determined attempt by an American speculator to create a 
corner in wheat did not raise prices in Great Britain, and entailed heavy loss upon 
the operator. 
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Napoleon, who wished to draw specie from this country, and 
throughout the war commerce was irregularly carried on. In 
1854-55, Russian corn came into England through neutral terri- 
tory and in a new Anglo-Russian war would do so more easily on 
account of the great development of the Continental railway 
systems. 

The elementary principle that trade mutually benefits two 
countries is generally forgotten. By the destruction of trade both 
must suffer, and a powerful inducement at once arises to carry it 
on by indirect means. This is proved by the experience of the 
last great wars, when the difficulties were relatively great. The 
possession of good steam coal will confer a marked advantage in 
any maritime contest. Shall we prohibit the export of the excel- 
lent Welsh product to all neutral ports? If not, this coal, but for 
the supervision exercised by our cruisers on the sea, will un- 
questionably find its way into an enemy’s bunkers. 

Mr. Yerburgh considers that France at war with Great Britain 
would exercise her “right” to declare wheat contraband of war. 
There is, however, no question of “ right,” but simply one of might. 
Would France be prepared to confiscate United States property at 
sea? The answer is not doubtful; but the matter is not of great 
importance provided that naval supremacy is maintained, and 
American trade is of all the easiest to protect. 

The existence of the home population and the integrity of the 
Empire alike depend upon the maintenance of sea communications. 
The question of food supply cannot beseparated from that ofthegeneral 
protection of sea-borne trade with which it is intimately connected. 
An assured food supply will not save the Empire from disruption, 
or guarantee the masses from famine, since we cannot ration a 
population of 40 millions. While there are possible circumstances 
which would entail national ruin, all probable contingencies can, if 
we choose, be provided against. In all probable contingencies also 
we can obtain food, if we are prepared to supply the necessary means 
of protection. A war with the United States would be more 
injurious to this country than one with any probable combination 
of other Powers; but would not altogether keep American wheat 
out of Great Britain. On the other hand, the only war which could 
inflict a great injury upon the United States is one with Great 
Britain. Such a war ought on all grounds to be impossible. 
British statesmen, engrossed by Eastern questions, have not, how- 
ever, fully realized the position occupied by the United States in 
relation to this country, and conversely, a portion of the American 
people, grossly misinformed by the travesties of history which 
discredit their schools, regard Great Britain as a tyrant Power 
trampling upon the liberties, the spread of which, by their showing, 

51* 
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is assumed to be the special mission of the United States. It is 
surely not too much to hope that these and other halucinations 
which are visibly retarding the progress of that great nation will in 
time disappear. Knowledge and truth must ultimately prevail, 
and just as the strong American sympathies avowed by such men 
as Burke and Chatham have now become universal in this country, 
so will the views upheld last year by the real patriots and thinkers of 
the United States obtain eventual acceptance. Then will war 
‘between the great English-speaking nations pass into the limbo of 
impossibilities. Meanwhile, from the point of view of wheat supply, 
an internal convulsion in the United States, by arresting production, 
might be more serious than a war during which American wheat 
would certainly find its way into British ports. 

One other point remains to be considered. It has been stated 
that at the outset of war, when the conditions and the measure of 
the risks were unknown, the sudden rise of insurance rates would 
tend to paralyze trade. Impressed with this idea, the late Admiral 
Sir G. Tryon revived a proposal for the State insurance of war 
risks, There is no evidence that rates materially injured commerce 
in the last great naval war, although they rose to 8 and 12 per 
cent. for vessels under convoy, and 20 per cent. for voyages without 
protection. Large numbers of ships were uninsured. Other war 
experience was, however, then recent, and the general uncertainty 
which now appears to prevail in some quarters had not arisen. 
Nor had trade then shown the extreme sensitiveness which is now 
its marked characteristic, while the telegraph system—the great 
agent of scares and transmitter of incorrect information—was 
non-existent. In 1854 a rumour of the escape of a Russian 
cruiser caused a temporary rise of rates, although even if the 
escape had occurred the risks would have been practically un- 
affected. Rumours of this nature would now be constantly circu- 
lated. The Trent affair enabled premiums of 5 per cent. to be 
obtained in some cases, although this rate would have been exces- 
sive if war with the United States had actually begun. The 
depredations of the Alabama and her consorts — depredations 
which the northern navy, if properly directed, could have easily 
prevented—caused premiums on American shipping to rise to 6 
per cent. for the Mediterranean and 5 per cent. for North Europe 
and the West Indies. For voyages to Confederate ports, 20 per 
cent. was demanded. In 1870-71, 4 to1 per cent. was the usual 
cost of the insurance of the war risks of French vessels; but 
much higher premiums were obtained in individual cases. 

Having regard to these facts, and to the astounding statements 
of the inefficiency and uncertainty of naval operations which obtain 
circulation, it seems evident that, at the outsct of war, exaggerated 
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premiums will be demanded, and that trade may thus receive a 
serious check at a time when its continuance is extremely impor- 
tant. In time, rates would doubtless approximate to a just 
measure of the risks involved ;* but meanwhile great injury might 
be inflicted upon the commerce of the nation. “Our greatest 
pinch,” wrote Sir G. Tryon, “will probably be immediately after 
the first two months of war,” and, as he justly pointed out: “No 
one can speak with practical experience upon the whole question ; 
it has never been put to the test. The conditions are new.” In 
his able and interesting life of Sir G. Tryon, Rear-Admiral Penrose 
Fitzgerald quotes some of the comments upon the insurance 
scheme. The objections, which predominate, are by no means 
impressive. The Times, in a strongly adverse article,+ sums the 
question as follows :— 

‘‘If our corn supply is interrupted, what possible good does the nation reap from 
paying for the lost ships out of the taxes? If it were seriously interrupted, it 
would hardly matter, thoughthe cost of the ships were ultimately recoverable from 
those who destroyed them. We should be vanquished all the same, and deposed 
from the position we now occupy.” 

This is quite true; but, unfortunately, it does not touch the 
matter at issue. Assuming ample naval force, there is still the 
possibility that, at the outset of war, the burden of premiums, 
tixed without any reference to the risks, might seriously check trade. 
The underwriter will have no solid data to work upon, and is at all 
times somewhat given to panic. He can hardly be blamed for 
taking a gloomy view, considering that writers of ability are able to 
commit themselves to such ludicrous misstatements as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* Naval strategy has peculiar difficulties. The obstacles in the way of concen- 
tration are far greater than on land. . . . A squadron of battleships is not 
so easily mancuvred as a division of infantry.” $ 

As soon as naval protection has manifested its efficiency, in- 
surance rates will fall to a reasonable estimate of the risks; but 
meanwhile at a critical time the underwriter may inflict upon the 
nation losses which the wildest dreams of the enemy have not 
compassed. This was SirG. Tryon’s fear, and of his scheme a city 
ship-owner writes :—“ Such a plan would be almost a necessity for 
a ship-owning company as they could not afford to run the chances 
of war risks and the war insurance.” 

Other critics, such as Sir A. Forwood and Admiral Chatfield, 
lay stress upon the objection that a system of State insurance 


* Atthe present moment, the war risks of shipping can be insured at one-eighth 
per cent.—a rate which is evidently based upon nothing except a general impression 
that the outlook is peaceful. 

+ 5th September, 1890. 

t Edinburgh Review, April, 1897. 
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would have the effect of a bounty upon slow and_ill-found 
steamers. This defect is not in the least inherent in the scheme, 
since it is possible to fix rates of State premiums in accordance with 
any classification of vessels. Compliance with Admiralty regula- 
tions would in any case be a necessary condition of insurance. A 
vessel which selected a course in defiance of a warning issued by 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief on a foreign station would necess- 
arily invalidate her policy. An arrangement which I discussed 
with Sir G. Tryon at Malta would be to entrust the whole working 
of the scheme to Lloyd’s, which would charge a commission on 
insurances effected. The business of insurance of ordinary risks 
would proceed as usual. War risks would be insured at low fixed 
premiums on conditions laid down by the Admiralty. The issue 
of State policies might terminate in six months, or a year, by 
which time the “greatest pinch” would have passed, and the 
underwriter, having arrived at a just estimate of war risks, would 
henceforth carry on the business. 

I am unable to understand how such an arrangement could be 
regarded as a State interference with trade. To my mind it bears 
the aspect of a simple measure which may be temporarily required 
to allay panic. The burden assumed by the State would be trifling 
so long as an adequate Navy was maintained, and the argument 
that this scheme would afford a plausible excuse for keeping down 
Navy estimates appears to be futile. The State would have an 
additional inducement to maintain an effective Navy, if any incen- 
tive, other than the duty of preserving the Empire from ruin, can 
possibly be required. 

It is true that no such scheme as that advocated by Sir G. Tryon 
has ever yet been attempted; but it is equally true that the con- 
ditions of the next naval war in which this country is involved 
will, in certain respects, have no parallel in the past. New con- 
ditions may call for new measures, and it is to be remembered that, 
in the last great war, the State exacted a charge for convoy which 
produced £1,400,000 in the first year of its application. Between 
thus taxing the merchant for his protection and securing him 
against panic insurance rates, there is no wide gulf of principle. 

Amid the prevalent chorus of disapproval which greeted Sir 
G. Tryon’s proposals, one view stands in marked contrast. “I am 
of opinion,” wrote Mr. T. H. Ismay, “that your scheme is an ex- 
tremely valuable one, tending, as it must, to inspire confidence among 
the class of ship-owners whose steamers would form practically 
the only means of securing supplies and maintaining our commerce 
in war.” War would, of course, create a rise in freights which 
would partially balance the increase of premiums. We do not 
know, however, what this latter increase will be at the outset of 
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hostilities, or whether it might not suffice to arrest a large portion 
of our commerce. A scheme which commended itself to a ship- 
owner so able and experienced as Mr. Ismay, and to a naval officer 
so gifted and earnest as the late Sir G. Tryon is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The maintenance of the Empire and the means of existence 
of the population of the United Kingdom alike depend upon the 
power of keeping open sea-communications in war. Shipping 
must continue to reach and to leave British ports in volume not 
greatly diminished. If we are prepared to protect our communica- 
tions in all reasonably probable contingencies, the problem of food- 
supply will resolve itself. There necessarily remain contingencies 
which can be imagined, but cannot be provided against. In rela- 
tion to the protection of commerce, the Navy is the only possible 
defensive force of the Empire; but its action on the seas, to be 
successful, involves a sustained offensive against an enemy’s armed 
vessels. The Army, on the other hand, is now more than ever 
the weapon by which effective blows can be struck. It is the first 
duty of every Briton to demand that both shall be fully prepared 
for the discharge of their certain duties in war. 


G. S. CLARKE. 
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No event throughout Her Majesty’s brilliant and 
fertile reign has been more happily inspired or 
has elicited more enthusiasm among the British 
people than the visit of the Premiers of Greater Britain to the 
Mother Country, and the participation of the Colonial contingents 
in the Jubilee celebrations. Mr. Chamberlain—the Colonial 
Secretary—deserves the hearty thanks of the whole Empire for 
his initiative in this matter, as well as her cordial congratulations 
for the signal and unqualified success that has marked all the 
arrangements for which he is responsible. Criticisms have been 
made by a cheap sensational Press, which has to make a living by 
concocting spicy paragraphs, to the effect that the reception and 
treatment of the Colonial troops has been wanting in warmth and 
tact. Nothing would have brought the Government into more 
well-deserved odium than the proof of such charges, because 
nowadays British opinion, if still ill-informed on Colonial questions, 
is thoroughly sensitive and suspicious of the conduct of all 
Government offices whose higher permanent officials form the 
last respectable refuge of Little Englandism. They remain un- 
touched by the Imperial aspirations and sympathies which are 
infusing new life into the nation, and widening the horizon of all 
other ranks of the community. Had the smoke-dried and inac- 
cessible pedants of the Treasury been given a free hand, every 
conceivable blunder would have been committed, and every im- 
aginable slight would have been inflicted upon the nation’s guests. 
We grant that freely, but we are not dominated by an oligarchy of 
officials, and careful enquiries show that the accusations of in- 
hospitality and maladroitness are due more to the exceedingly 
lively fancies of the new race of journalists than to actual 
occurrences. One big blunder has been committed which may be 
regarded as a veritable triumph of tactlessness, but it is so glaring, 
and has excited such universal indignation, that it can hardly be 
persisted in. Nevertheless, at the time of writing, officialism 
remains obdurate, and refuses point blank to make the necessary 
arrangements to enable the Colonial troops to see the Naval 
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Review at Spithead, and it is positively being left to private enter- 
prise to charter the requisite steamer. Officialism has characteris- 
tically offered to show the contingents over the fleet after the 
Review, but public opinion demands that they shall be present on 
the proper day, and witness one of the most stirring spectacles of 
our time—the gala day of the British Navy. It will be the 
greatest demonstration of maritime strength that has ever been 
held, but it would not be complete without the presence of our 
gallant defenders over sea. 


Apart from that proposed blunder, which we feel 
a persuaded will be rectified at the last moment, the 
REBUKE. —_ accusations so freely preferred are groundless, how- 
ever much they may have been exploited by hungry 
newspapers and self-advertising Members of Parliament. And if 
we give precedence to what many of our readers may regard as a 
trivial canard, it is because it would be most unfortunate if the 
idea became prevalent in the Colonies that their troops had been 
subjected to slights in the Old Country. They have been received 
with boundless enthusiasm, and whenever they show themselves 
in the streets of London they are the objects of unwonted popular 
demonstrations. The idle gossip to which we have alluded was 
finally set at rest to the great relief of Her Majesty’s English sub- 
jects—who are still innocent enough to be imposed upon by printed 
matter—by the emphatic speech of Colonel Lassetter, who com- 
mands the New South Wales troops. This contingent has been in 
England very much longer than any other body of Jubilee troops, 
and is, therefore, in the best position to offer an opinion on the 
question. Their Colonel spoke at the dinner to Sir John Forrest 
on June 17th, in response to the toast of “Her Majesty’s Colonial 
Forces,” which Lord Jersey, ex-Governor of New South Wales, 
proposed. Lord Jersey, after expressing the hope that “the 
general wish of the country will find due weight with the Ad- 
miralty, and that they will understand we expect them to give an 
opportunity to our Colonial forces to see what we can do on the 
sea,” added :— 

‘*I may say this: the presence of our Colonial forces will be witnessed next 
week with some curiosity and great enthusiasm. There will be many who will 
be excited by the sight, and be anxious to cheer those of our race who come from 
over the seas. There will also be others who will look upon them with equal 
enthusiasm and pleasure, but who will draw a useful lesson. These fine men are 
brave soldiers, but they are something more, they are citizens who have voluntarily 
given up much of their time and trouble, and at their own expense, to serve their 
country. They are not moved merely by a desire for military pomp or glory, but 
they are anxious to show that they are prepared to make some sacrifice for their 


country, and they are determined to remain free. If, then, we recognize that we 
have on the other side of the sea men prepared, like ourselves, to maintain our 
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freedom, we may be quite sure there will be no danger to the Empire. The great 
force of Empire must rest upon the character of those who are prepared to defend 
these shores, and no character could be finer than that of men who are prepared 
to do so in a voluntary manner. I give you the health of the ‘ Colonial Forces of 
the Empire,’ and I trust they will carry with them from this country the know- 
ledge that their visit is much appreciated, and that they will also carry with them 
ties of friendship which will be amongst their happiest possessions when they 
reach home.” 

Colonel Lassetter, of the New South Wales Mounted Rifles, re- 
sponded in most soldierly style :—“I am grateful for the great in- 
terest that Lord Jersey has always shown in the Colonial troops, and 
in all questions connected with the Colony, and I gratefully re-echo 
his lordship’s words as to what the recollections of our visit will 
be. Unfortunately statements have been made in the newspapers 
to the effect that we have been treated badly here. There is abso- 
lutely no truth in those statements. I am sorry to say that papers 
which pose as being patriotic have endeavoured to spoil the good 
relations which have hitherto existed between ourselves and the 
home authorities. The statement that we were ashamed to be on 
the same ground as the black troops is absolutely false. We are 
proud to stand shoulder to shoulder with the black troops any- 
where. We are all servants of the same Queen, and I hope the 
day will be far distant when there will be any foundation for 
such a statement as that which has been made on the subject.” 
The same evening at the Queensland dinner Major Venn King, 
of the Queensland Mounted Infantry, spoke as follows :—“ Before 
sitting down he desired to thank all in England for the hearty 
reception given to the Colonial troops. No doubt little hitches 
had occurred here and there, but these must not be put down 
to the officers themselves; very likely a good many mistakes 
had arisen from want of instructions before leaving home. Still, 
everything possible had been done for their comfort, and their 
reception had done more for Imperial Federation than all the 
talking and writing that could be put together.” 


If we devote the greater part of our Chronicle 
to proceedings in Great Britain it is because 
we think that the Mother Country may fairly 
claim to have been the principal scene of Colonial history 
during the momentous month that has just elapsed. We are, 
of course, aware that the visiting Premiers have no authority 
to pledge the communities they represent. They can enter into no 
political understandings not subject to the ratifications of the Par- 
liaments of whose nostrils they are the breath. Parliamentary 
supremacy is of the very essence of the Colonial constitutions. The 
immense importance of their visit, apart from the opportunity we 
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have had of doing them and their communities honour, lies, of course, 
in the interchange of ideas between British and Colonial statesmen 
on matters of common interest to all parts of the Empire. At the 
time of writing the more serious and systematic discussions have 
been postponed until the stress of festivities is over, when a certain 
number of informal conferences will be held at the Colonial Office. 
Some light has, however, already been thrown on these consultations 
by the clear and candid speeches which have been made at various 
gatherings by the chief political guests. It is worth recalling that 
the invitation to the Premiers contained the following passage : 
—“Should this invitation be accepted by the Premiers of the self- 
governing Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain says their presence in London 
would afford a most valuable opportunity for the discussion of many 
subjects of the greatest interest to the Empire, such as the commer- 
cial union, Colonial defence, representation of the Colonies, legislation 
with regard to immigrants from Asia and elsewhere, and other similar 
subjects.” The Duke of Devonshire—who is one of the most typical 
and influential of living Englishmen, because he thoroughly under- 
stands and sympathizes with the aspirations and prejudices of his 
countrymen—opened the public discussion of the great questions 
before the Empire in a speech of remarkable grasp. He is an admir- 
able barometer of British public opinion; and when he makes a move 
it may be fairly assumed that the average Englishman is making a 
similar move. The freshness of the Duke of Devonshire’s address at 
Liverpool on June 12th, when he officiated as President of the British 
Empire League, has consequently excited unusual interest among 
all who believe in the possibility of strengthening the relations of 
the various members of the British Empire. At one time he was, to 
some extent, under the influence of a school of statesmanship 
which looked upon the Colonies as a fruit that would inevitably 
ripen and drop off the parent tree; and some of them hoped for a 
speedy riddance of such “incumbrances” as self-governing com- 
munities which they did not understand. 


It was, therefore, peculiarly auspicious that the 
Jubilee oratory on the part of the home statesmen 
should open with such a declaration as that de- 
livered by the Duke of Devonshire at Liverpool. He declared 
that the object of the British Empire League was “ to bring about 
closer connection with the Colonies by means of better commercial 
relations, by means of improved communications, by means of in- 
creased sympathy with each other,” and, what is the most effectual 
of all ways, “increased knowledge of each other.” In an admir- 
able passage, the speaker dwelt on the growth of British interest 
in the Colonies :— 
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“It would be too much to say that they now occupy the attention of our 
statesmen to the exclusion of more purely domestic matters, or that those 
domestic matters do not still oceupy the largest portion of the time which we 
devote to politics ; but there is, I think, at the present time something in the 
air—there is something which, if I am not mistaken, is growing into a great and 
irresistible foree—which is speaking to the minds, and, more than to the minds, 
to the hearts of the people, and which tells them that they are citizens of a 
greater State than that which is contained within these little islands off the 
North-West of Europe, that they have to deal with larger issues than those of the 
success or defeat of this or that political Party, that even their relations with the 
European States are of less importance than the relations which they may be able 
to establish or to maintain with those younger, vigorous, and prosperous States 
which it rests with the people of this country in a great measure to decide 
whether they shall grow up as portions of our Empire, or whether, by neglect or 
mismanagement, we shall compel them to found for themselves an independent 
and a separate existence.” 


The Duke of Devonshire recalled the day 


‘*when men doubted both whether our Canadian and Australian Colonies would re- 
main permanently united with us, but they also doubted—they had not made up their 
minds—whether it would be of advantage to us or tothem. I think this temper 
of mind was due to a very great extent to the influence at the time of what was 
called the Manchester School, the leaders of which were men so distinguished as 
Mr, Cobden and Mr, Bright, and to admiration of the United States—an admira- 
tion admirable in itself but perhaps at that time somewhat exaggerated and mis- 
directed. We were taught not only that we had lost our North American Colonies 
through our own mistakes and unwisdom, but that it was the best thing that 
could happen both to the United States and to us that we should have lost them, 
and, as regards our remaining Colonies, we were taught that while we should 
endeavour to confine the mistakes which had lost us our North American 
Colonies, while we should never be guilty again of the crime and the blunder of 
endeavouring to retain them by foree, yet we might look forward with compla- 
cence to the time when, having grown up, they should peacefully, without 
friction, without anger on either side, cease to be connected with the Mother 
Country, and set up fer themselves as independent republics on the model of the 
United States.” 


The speaker then made the remarkable admission—coming from 
him—* I continue to believe, as I have always believed, that Free 
Trade is the best and wisest policy of our country, but virtues were 
given to it which it did not possess, and results were predicted 
which did not follow. Its speedy universal adoption all over the 
world was prophesied, and that prophecy was falsified, and the 
thick-and-thin admirers and believers in the Manchester School 
seek to persuade us that, although that prophecy has not been 
tulfilled, it was the best thing for us that we should be the only 
Free Trade country in the world.” The “commercial paradise ” 
anticipated 50 years ago has not arrived, and “we have learned by 
painful experience that no old or new markets are being thrown 
open to us by the influence of Free Trade alone, and that if we 
want to provide for the increasing commerce which is necessary 
for the support of our increasing population we must find those 
markets for ourselves, and we must use every opportunity either 
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of expanding or of consolidating our Colonial position.” The con- 
version of the nation to a policy of expansion has been greatly 
accelerated by obvious necessity. 


The Duke of Devonshire dilated on the brilliant 

A LESSON FROM success that had attended the great policy of 
Canadian federation, and gave eloquent welcome 

to Mr. Laurier, whose first appearance it was at an English gather- 
ing :—* Weare fortunate to-day in being able to receive on our soil 
the Premier of Canada, representing, as he does, not one of our 
self-governing Colonies, but the federation of eight self-governing 
Colonies—a statesman whose acceptance by the whole of the 
Canadian people, English as well as French, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, is a symbol of the vitality and reality of the federation.” 
The speaker added :—“We receive him with still greater gratification, 
inasmuch as the first measure which he has proposed to his Parlia- 
ment has been a step, and we believe a long step, in the way of 
closer commercial connection with this country, a proof of the 
desire of the Canadian statesmen, backed by the Canadian people, 
to add the strength which they have gained from a wise measure 
of federation to our strength, and to weld the bonds which unite us 
together more closely, and, as we hope, more permanently.” The 
Duke of Devonshire concluded his very thoughtful and impressive 
address by some suggestive reflections upon Democracy and 
Empire. He cited the example of the United States as showing 
“that democratic institutions of the most pronounced character are 
not incompatible with the creation and preservation of a great and 
powerful State. The United States have so solved the problem of 
co-ordinating central and local self-government, that they have 
established a State which is probably as powerful as any which has 
ever been known and which has been ruled by an autocratic power. 
It is true that the United States have once had to fight for their 
unity, but, so far as we can judge, that fight they have fought once 
for all. So far then, judging from the example of the United 
States, we can see no reason why the democratic character of our 
institutions, and those of our Colonies should, if rightly ordered, be 
a bar to the continuance and the maintenance of our unity.” But 
our problem is more difficult than that of the United States, for we 
have undertaken the government of a great variety of Asiatic and 
African races. And to do this it is, above all, necessary that our 
imaginations should grasp the greatness of the task. The events 
of this year all contribute to bring the unity of the Empire vividly 
before our eyes: “For the first time in history we are going to 
endeavour, I hope successfully, to present to the world the spectacle 
of a nation, Imperial, but at the same time free; and I hope in the 
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time to come it may be possible for history to recall that our people 
have shown themselves not unequal to the enormous and unprece- 
dented task which they have undertaken.” 


If we make one more reference to a British speech 

—_, hg ano it is because we feel the supreme importance of 
“von. so umpressing upon those who lead public opinion in 
the great Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-French, and Anglo- 

Dutch communities which own a common allegiance with our- 
selves the real trend of home opinion with regard to our common 
concerns. Some divergence of opinion seems to be manifesting 
itself with regard to the advisability of taking practical steps to 
improve our commercial relations, and it may be that nothing in 
that direction can be attempted for the present. It is in any case 
essential that all concerned should appreciate each other’s views. 
Mr. Chamberlain emphasized the Duke of Devonshire’s utterance 
with his usual power and clearness in the notable little speech in 
which he welcomed the Premiers to Birmingham on Jubilee Eve. 
The Secretary for the Colonies declared—thus utterly scattering 
in a sentence the musty figments of our professorial pundits— 
that “ the Throne is the only constitutional connecting link between 
the Colonies and ourselves.” He alluded to one of the first 
remarks Mr. Laurier had made after landing in England, to the 
effect that while the present relations of the Colonies are of a 
satisfactory character they could hardly be expected to last for 
ever, and that either the Colonies would draw closer to us and 
take a larger share in the government of the Empire, or they 
might insensibly drift apart. Speaking for the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Chamberlain affirmed that the separation of any one of our 
Colonies “ would be not only a disaster, but it would be the greatest 
discredit that could fall upon us.” Assuming this feeling to be 
shared by our kindred over sea, and that they prefer to remain a 
valued part of the greatest Empire there has ever been, rather 
than establish an independent but minor State, perhaps at the 
mercy of some foreign Power, then surely our statesmen are 
capable of giving some practical form to these joint aspirations. 
The people of Great Britain are moved in this matter by senti- 
ment rather than by business. Lord Rosebery, who justly carries 
weight throughout the great Colonies, has expressed a fervent 
hope that the year will not be allowed to pass without a serious 
effort to strengthen the bonds of our scattered Empire. We hope 
that we are not urging anything unwelcome in suggesting that the 
closing words that fell from Mr. Chamberlain—the recognized 


spokesman of the United Kingdom—may be well and carefully 
weighed in Canada, Australia, and South Africa :— 
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** If our self-governing Colonies desire now or at any future time to take their 
share in the glories and in the responsibilities of Empire they will find that we are 
ready to meet them more than half-way, and that we will make it our duty to 
establish firmly that principle of our connection—each for all and all for each— 
upon which alone the stability and the prosperity of the Empire can depend, and 
if they are wishful to draw closer the commercial relations between themselves 
and us, now or at any future time, again I say we will meet them and in no 
huckstering spirit. We will not treat this as a transaction in a ledger to be 
weighed in proportion to the exact balance of profit and loss. No. There is a 
principle, and, as I have said, a sentiment behind it which will carry all before 
it, because we see in such tightening of Imperial bonds a guarantee for security 
and for continued unity, and I do not think it will be said that in making such 
suggestions we are actuated by selfish interests. The United Kingdom to-day is 
stronger, is more powerful than it has ever been in the course of its history. For 
many years to come, probably, it will exceed in wealth, in population, in trade, 
in naval and military resources, all the Colonies put together. But it is not in 
our own interests alone that we speak. We think of the interest of the Colonies 
as much as of the interest of the Mother Country. We think of the future of 
our race as well as the future of our own people, and it is in this view that 
we raise now a discussion which may, perhaps, not yet be ripe for settlement ; 
but this is a creative and a critical time, and upon what we do now and upon 
what we say now may depend this future, to which none of us can look forward 
without a feeling of inspiration.” 


In the light of the Duke of Devonshire’s funeral 
oration on the Manchester School and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s affirmation of England’s readiness to 
consider proposals for bettering inter-Imperial commercial relations, 
we believe the British view may be stated in a few words. Probably 
the majority of the British people regard Free Trade as the wisest 
policy for the United Kingdom. It does not stir our enthusiasm 
as it used to, because other countries have resolutely refused to 
follow our example. They remain surrounded by high walls, and 
heightening walls, which forbid access to the markets on the other 
side of them. We are told by the fanatics that these communities 
are crippling themselves by their craze for protection which does 
not protect. At any rate it prohibits our products, and, moreover, 
mankind shows very few signs of recovering from its “ madness.” 
Among the “mad” are not only people of our own stock in the 
United States, but our own fellow-subjects all over the world, 
though we believe at this moment New South Wales is suffering 
from an attack of “temporary sanity,” during which she has 
practically thrown down the barrier of high protection. Still, the 
majority of us may be assumed to be Free Traders. But we doubt 
whether there are any Free Traders in Great Britain—outside the 
Cobden Club, which consists of a small range of exhausted volcanoes 
with a great reputation abroad, but without any influence at home 
—who would not welcome the opportunity of placing the trade of 
the British Empire on a ditierent and better footing to that of the 
trade between the Empire and other nations. Any such scheme 
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would obviously involve a partial surrender by Great Britain of her 
present policy of open ports to all nations. It would necessitate 
that we schedule the staple commodities produced in the Empire, 
and impose a small duty on such articles when coming from out- 
side the Empire. The Colonies in return should consent to give a 
rebate on manufactured goods coming from Great Britain similar 
to that now tendered by Canada. We are not dealing with details. 
The bargain would be a matter of careful adjustment, but neither 
side would meet the other in a huckstering spirit. The question 
is whether the Colonies are in favour of the principle of preferential 
trading with the Mother Country, because if they are not it is not 
worth while carrying the discussion any farther. If they are we 
hope they will say so. 


Some of the Premiers are clearly in favour of 
THe Arrrov'ING placing inter-Imperial trade on a favoured basis, 

and it would be interesting to know how far they 
are supported by the communities to which they belong. Others 
appear to be adverse to such a movement, and their utterances 
seem to indicate a belief that the cause of indiscriminate Free Trade 
is growing in their Colonies, at which an almost pathetic delight has 
been expressed by our Cobdenite organs. Here again it is necessary 
to enquire as to how far the Premiers represent the operative 
opinion of those who have sent them here. The general run of 
tariffs throughout the Colonies is so high at present that there is 
room both for ample abatements and for an Imperial arrangement. 
But if Free Trade is their goal, proposals for anything in the shape 
of a Zollverein would be very naturally regarded as out of date. 
The rest of the world would enjoy the same opportunities as 
ourselves, of which, as a Free Trading nation, we should have 
no cause to complain. Whether the nascent industries of the 
Colonies are yet capable of coping on equal terms with the 
long-settled industries of Europe is a question for purely local 
decision. No Englishman can or ought to form an opinion 
on the subject. As chroniclers we will content ourselves with 
tabulating the views that so far have been expressed by the 
Premiers. A gathering under the auspices of the United Empire 
Trade League, the object of which is “the furtherance of mutually 
advantageous trading relations on a preferential basis between all 
who share allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen,” was attended by 
five important Premiers, Sir George Turner of Victoria, Sir Hugh 
Nelson of Queensland, Mr. Seddon of New Zealand, Mr. Kingston 
of South Australia, and Sir John Forrest of West Australia. The 
Lord Chancellor, who was ainong the speakers, avowed that he had 
always been and still was “a rank Protectionist.” Sir George 
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Turner “believed the Colonies would be very glad indeed to give 
soine preference, so that they might trade with Great Britain for 
goods which they now received from other countries. He thought 
the proposition should come from Great Britain, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that any advance from Great Britain would 
be received in no huckstering spirit, but with every desire to enter 
into a fair, reasonable, and equitable arrangement—such an arrange- 
ment as would be advantageous to all parties. The toast was now, 
‘The United Empire and its Trade.’ Before many years were 
over he hoped they would be able to propose it in the form of 
‘The Empire, with a United Trade.’ ” 


At the same banquet, Mr. Kingston (Premier of 
Mk. KINGSTON’S South Australia) related the assembling of a recent 
SUGGESTION. § 
conference at Hobart, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Seddon. It consisted “of Australian Premiers, whose first object 
was to discuss the matter which was the object of that league. 
There was practical unanimity of opinion upon that matter. At the 
same time it occurred to them that it would be better for the 
Mother Country and her statesmen to formulate proposals for their 
acceptance. Any such suggestions would receive the most sym- 
pathetic considerations in the lands from which the Prime 
Ministers present came; for, above all, in their trade relationship, 
in every relationship, they would infinitely prefer that their trans- 
actions should be with their own kin, and their own flesh and 
blood.” Mr. Seddon, in a short and effective speech, complained 
of existing treaties which barred the way to preferential trading, 
which he favours. Mr. Byrnes, the able Attorney-General of 
Queensland, spoke in support of the principles of the League. To 
summarize the position, we think it may be taken that the Premiers 
of the following Colonies are in favour of the principle of 
preferential trade—Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, South 
Australia, and Western Australia. 
On the other hand, we think that Mr. Laurier, the 
on HE GREATEST. Premier of Confederated Canada, must be re- 
garded as having thrown the weight of his great 
influence into the other scale. Andit is noteworthy that he is sup- 
ported by the very able Premier of New South Wales, who appears 
still to cherish a positive enthusiasm for Free Trade. He has made 
a very distinct mark on British public opinion, and as Premier 
of the Mother Colony of Australia, he will and ought to play 
a powerful part on this question. Mr. Laurier in the course of 
a long and very interesting interview accorded to The Daily 
Chronicle (London), said that “a Zollverein means in the very 
nature of things Protection—a tax upon imports of some kind, 
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and at this moment I would not be prepared to fall in with 
such a proposal. No, no; a Zollverein must mean Pro- 
tection, and Protection is the greatest of all mistakes. Yes, I 
am quite convinced of that—quite convinced—Protection is the 
greatest of all mistakes.” It must be remembered that Mr. 
Laurier is a pronounced Free Trader of the Cobden and Bright 
type, and that in the late general election in Canada which 
gave him his present remarkable position, he made any number 
of declarations of which the following is cited as a sample :— 
“The system of Protection,” he said over and over again in 
so many words, “has been the bane and the curse of Canada. 
Those who introduce it simply for a time at last get intoxicated 
with the poison of their own doctrine. They are just like 
the man who begins to drink moderately and who becomes 
a slave to the habit, and then would fain impress upon him- 
self and his friends that liquor is indispensable to his health.” 
The following interchange of ideas between the Premier and the 
interviewer is interesting :— 

««* But the idea of the Zollvereinist,’ I said to Mr. Laurier, ‘is, of course, that 
England should lead the way. You would not say ‘“‘No” if England proposed 
to tax wheat and meat from the United States and Russia and the Argentine, 


while admitting free of all duty your Manitoba No. 1 hard wheat, your Alberta 
ranche beef, and your rosy apples from Annapolis Valley?’ 

‘*** Well no, perhaps not. If England were willing to give us a preference over 
other nations, taking our goods on exceptionally favourable terms, I would not 
object. It would not be for Canada to shut herself out from the advantage. It 
would be a great boon for the time. But how long would it last? Would it be 
an advantage in the longrun? That is what men who think beyond the passing 
moment have to ask themselves. Suppose England did such a thing and aban- 
doned her Free Trade record. She would inevitably curtail the purchasing power 
of her people. And do you not think we should suffer from that, we who alone 
have natural resources enough to feed your millions from our fertile lands. I 
have too great a belief in English common-sense to think they will do any such 
thing. What we have done in the way of tariff preferences to England we have, 
as I said, done out of gratitude to England, and not because we want her to enter 
upon the path of Protection. We know that the English people will not interfere 
with the policy of Free Trade, and we do not desire them to do so, We know that 
buying more goods from England she will buy more from us, and so develop trade, 
and the moment trade is developed Canada is benefited.’ 

«** Then, Mr. Laurier, you stand firm for a Free Trading British Empire, and 
have shown by your tariff proposals how it may be brought about ?’ 

*«* At one time I might, perhaps, have thought something of a Zollverein, but 
when I reflect—no, it is not good policy, and England will not adopt it.’ ” 


Mr. Laurier gave a somewhat different aspect to the policy 
of the New Canadian tariff, which at the time of its inception 
was hailed with such enthusiasm by the avowedly Protectionist 
United Empire League. “Before bringing in our tariff we 
looked carefully round the world and we found England to be 
practically the only country which receives our products freely. 
We desired to show England our gratitude, and at the same 
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time go as tar as we could at the moment in the direction of 
Free Trade, and we framed our preferential clause with this end 
in view.” 
Mr. Laurier has made a very notable impression 
nd SouTtH on the English people, and his views on this 
ALES SAYS . : : : 
DITTO. question will have very great weight with them— 
quite as much as those of their own statesmen. 
His statement as to the future of the Empire shows the trend of 
his thoughts and indicates that he approaches the great problem 
of Imperial consolidation from a thoroughly sympathetic point of 
view. This is perhaps the most noteworthy hint given us so far by 
the Premiers :—“ I really should not be surprised if representation 
were found to be, after all, the wisest and simplest solution for the 
problem of the British Empire of that day. It is a distant future, 
perhaps, but why an impossible or even improbable one?” The 
proposal for an Imperial Zollverein has a Canadian origin, but there 
is a strong reaction in Canada against Protection just now. Of 
this movement Mr. Laurier is the mouthpiece, and it may be that 
the Canadian people look forward to a time when they can throw 
their ports freely open to the products of all nations. An entangle- 
ment in a Zollverein might consequently be disapproved of, though 
it should be remembered that a very small duty would be sufficient 
to establish the preference and the principle. Mr. Reid expressed 
himself on the subject in an interview reported in The Daily News. 
We have no sympathy with some of the criticisms that have been 
passed on that interview in Conservative papers—of our way of 
thinking on other questions. We feel,on the contrary, much in- 
debted to Mr. Reid for the extreme frankness of all his utterances, 
and any tinge of disappointment one may feel at the discourage- 
ment thrown on fiscal union is abundantly compensated for by the 
immense advantage of getting into close touch with public opinion 
in Australia, which contains no more vigorous personality than 
the Premier of New South Wales. He is dead against everything 
in the shape of a Zollverein, and proposals for a preferential tariff 
would meet with his opposition. He represents our only Free 
Trade Colony ; he believes in Free Trade, and states his objections to 
altering it with great force :— 


‘* «Possibly you think the end is more likely to be attained through a Customs 
Union or a Zollverein, as suggested by Mr. Chamberlain ?’ 

‘**T do not see any attractiveness in that. I consider that the stress of foreign 
competition is liable to throw the British Government and the British people into 
very dangerous devices. It seems to me that foreign competition can only be 
met in a way to maintain the strength of Great Britain by a further development 
of mercantile genius or taste and ability, for which there is room in England, and 
by all the thousand and one devices which are well known to an enterprising 
English manufacturer or merchant. But the moment you are thrown into 
schemes of what is called Protection, you admit that the battle is going against 
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you, and you are practically beaten. You must meet competition by superior 
competition. You must meet merit by superior merit. That has been the maxim 
of British greatness and development up to the present time ; and the new method 
of meeting it by strategy and by surrender and by barricades seems to me practi- 
cally an admission that the time has come for the decadence of Great Britain,’ 

*** Then I understand that, in your opinion, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for a 
Zollverein would merit the description of a Protectionist Policy?’ 

‘**Tn the first place, I do not think Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are practic- 
able ; and this absolves me from the necessity of going elaborately into them. 
Butif I did do so, I should apply the same reasoning practically. And further, 
as I have already said—and it has been published at home, | notice—in my opinion 
the British Empire is better maintained by its present policy of Free Trade, even 
with enemies, than it could be in any other way. The British Empire would have 
been an intolerable aggression upon the rights of other nations but for her mar- 
vellously magnanimous trading policy, which has given the worldan equal share 
in the benefits of the British Empire, and which has especially tended to create 
enormous business interests in favour of peace with Great Britain, whatever other 
country is fought. I feel that any attempt on the part of England to change her 
policy, instead of strengthening the Empire, wil] supply many new motives to 
jealous hostile nations for hostilities.’ ” 


This divergence of opinion among the Premiers, if 

Tue TREATIES. reflecting the sentiment of the communities they 
represent, dissipates the dream of those who hoped 

to see the framework of a great scheme of fiscal federation con- 
structed in Jubilee year There is no general assent to the idea for 
the present, and the visit of the Colonial statesmen, apart from its 
splendid significance, is of the utmost value in warning Imperial 
Unionists of the difficulties besetting constructive programmes. 
The British Constitution was the slow work of ages; it was not 
made in a day; it was the handiwork of no single individual. 
Every generation has contributed something, and the edifice is, 
perhaps, hardly yet complete. So it may be with the Imperial 
Constitution. The demonstrations lately held throughout the 
Empire testify to the unity of the Queen’s subjects. The chief 
work of her reign has been to found a Free Empire animated by 
common sentiment and common hopes. Possibly it is reserved 
for another reign to give practical form and purpose to those 
aspirations. When we have all in our different communities had 
leisure to grasp the full meaning of recent events and think out 
their lessons, we shall be in a better position to realize whether it 
is wise to take any further step towards one another or leave our 


mutual relations as they are for the present. Upon one point 


there appears to be a rapidly-growing demand, and from the most 
hostile economic schools, viz., that the Colonies should no longer 
be impeded by treaties in the making of which they had no voice 
from allowing abatements in their tariffs in favour of the goods of 
the Mother Country. All the Premiers, we believe, demand that 
the obstructive treaties shall be “denounced”—which does not 
mean vituperated as some timid people fear, but annulled by the 
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usual year’s notice from either party to them. The matter is now 
under Lord Salisbury’s consideration. He is known to view those 
“unlucky” treaties—as he called them—without affection, and, 
unless a very much stronger case can be adduced on their behalf 
than has yet been put forward, we may hope to see the end of 
them. It may be that the Canadian tariff does not contravene 
them, but we rather hope that it does, and that the great issue Mr. 
Laurier has raised may be settled on its merits. Obviously Ger- 
many would howl if her treaty is denounced, but she is never so 
happy as when howling, and if we don’t provide her with this 
grievance you may be sure she will provide herself with another, 
Let us consider the matter from the British point of view. But Big 
England, not Little England, interests should determine our policy. 


It is clearly impossible for us to attempt a chronicle 
| Rasen of the movements or an epitome of the many 
excellent speeches of the Premiers. Probably no 
body of human beings have ever been called upon to undergo so 
severe, because so sustained, a term of hospitality and speech- 
making. Fortunately, they are men of stamina, and they have 
survived, though the stalwart Premier of New Zealand presented 
himself to one of his first audiences as not the fabled New 
Zealander sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s, but as “the wreck 
a New Zealander.” Among the entertainments there was none 
more notable than the banquet tendered to the nation’s guests by 
the governing body of the Imperial Institute on June 18th— 
“Waterloo Day,” as Sir Edward Braddon, of Tasmania, happily 
reminded the audience. The Prince of Wales presided, and was 
surrounded by a really memorable company. We do not wish to 
boast, but we do not think that any other nation could have 
assembled anything comparable to the political and administrative 
talent there collected. Besides the Premiers—whose names and 
countries are so faiiliar to our readers that we do not repeat them 
—who constitute a very notable group of men, having, by sheer 
ability, come to the head of their various communities, there was . 
a striking turn out of our leading men. Mr. Laurier, e.g., sat 
between the Prince of Wales and Lord Salisbury, Mr. Reid 
between the Prince of Wales and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Sir George Turner’s neighbours were Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Hugh Nelson sat between Lord Herschell, an 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and Lord Knutsford, who has been Colonial 
Secretary. The Premier of Newfoundland was seated between two 
ex-Governor-Generals of Canada, Mr. Kingston found himself 
between Lord Ripon, who preceded Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office, and Lord Dufferin, who has preceded everybody in 
all the great pro-consulates of the Empire; Sir Edward Braddon 
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was placed between Lord Onslow, who has exchanged the Governor- 
ship of New Zealand for the dreary drudgery of leading a minority 
on an English County Council, and Lord Rosebery, whose oppo- 
nents, while lamenting his domestic politics, gladly recognize him 
as a pioneer in the great movement for Imperial unity at a time 
when it was “less popular and less fashionable” than it is now, to 
use his own words. We have no space to record even the names 
of the serried ranks of ex-Governors, Agents-General, and mis- 
cellaneous celebrities—a splendid group of Indian princes, e.g., con- 
taining the Raja of Karparthala, the Thakur Saheb of Morvi, and 
Maharajah Pertab Singh—who had assembled to do honour to the 
Premiers. The speaking was worthy of the occasion, and in the 
next two pages we give our readers samples. Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Salisbury, and Mr. Chamberlain were in their best vein, and every 
speaker concurred in the apothegm delivered by the Prince of 
Wales that “brevity is the soul of wit.” Would that there were 
more such wit. 


Mr. Laurier, in responding for the toast of “Our 
= Guests, the Colonial Premiers ” (proposed, with his 
usual tact, by the Prince of Wales, who toasted 
them as “Our Guests and Friends”), delivered a short speech, 
which can only be called beautiful when one recalls the infinite 
grace and distinction of the orator, and re-reads the almost incom- 
parable felicity of the oration. By the common consent of a 
highly critical company, as well of those who read it the following 
day in the newspapers, it was a masterpiece. As it is short, and 
perhaps imperfectly reported in Greater Britain, we reproduce it 
in extenso, so that our Canadian readers may realize how brilliantly 
their representative acquitted himself; in other places it will be 
read with no less interest :— 


“The toast which your Royal Highness has just proposed in such graceful terms 
is one which is important at all times, and opens a subject which at the present 
time, perhaps more than at any other, engrosses and absorbs the minds of all 
thinking men. During the few days in which my colleagues and myself have had 
the privilege to be in England we have had hourly evidences that the Colonies at 
the present moment occupy no small part in the affections of the people of 
England. Sir, the Colonies were born to become nations, In my own country, 
and perhaps also in England, it has been observed that Canada has a population 
which in some instances exceeds, in many others rivals, the populations of in- 
dependent nations, and it has been said that perhaps the time might come when 
Canada might become a nation of itself. My answer is this simply, Canada is 
a nation. Canada is free, and freedom is its nationality. Although Canada 
acknowledges the suzerainty of a sovereign Power, I am here to say that indepen- 
dence can give us no more rights than we have at the present day. Lord 
Lansdowne has spoken of a day when perhaps our Empire might be in danger. 
England has proved at all times that she can fight her own battles, but if a day 
were ever to come when England was in danger, let the bugle sound, let the fires 
be lit on the hills, and in all parts of the Colonies, though we might not be able to 
do much, whatever we can do shall be done by the Colonies to help her. From all 
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parts of this country since I have been here, both in conversation and in letters, 
I have been asked if the sentiments of the French population of Canada were 
characterized by absolute loyalty towards the British Empire. I have been 
reminded that feuds of race are long, and hard to die, and that the feuds of France, 
the land of my ancestors, with England have lasted during many generations. 
Let me say at once that though it be true that the wars of France and England 
have their place in history it was the privilege of the men of our generation to see 
the banners of France and England entwined together victoriously on the banks 
of the Alma, on the heights of Inkerman, and on the walls of Sebastopol. It is 
true that during the last century and the century before, a long war, a long duel 
I might call it, was waged between England and France for the possession of 
North America, but in the last battle that took place on the plains of Abraham 
both the generals, the one who won and the one who failed, fell. If you go to 
the city of Quebec you will see a monument erected in commemoration of that 
battle. What is the character of that monument? Monuments to record victories 
are not scarce in England or in France; but such a monument as this which is in 
Quebec I do not think you will find in any other part of the world, for it is 
a monument not only to him who won, but also to him who failed. It is a 
monument dedicated to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, and the dedication, 
which is one of the noblest and best of the kind, not only for the sentiments which 
it records, but also as a literary expression, is as follows :—‘ Mortem virtus 
communem famam historia monumentum posteritas dedit.’ Here is a monument 
to the two races, equal in fame, courage, and glory, and that equality exists at the 
present time in Canada. In this you have the sentiments of my countrymen—we 
are equal to-day with those who won on the battlefield on the plains of Abraham. 
It is by such acts that England has won the hearts of my fellow-countrymen ; 
it is by such acts that she can ever claim our loyalty. Your Royal Highness, let 
me now thank youfrom the bottom of my heart for the kind words you have just 
spoken. Your Royal Highness has been kind enough to remind us that at one 
time in its earlier days you visited Canada ; many changes have taken place since 
that time, but let me assure your Royal Highness there has been no change in the 
loyalty of the people of Canada.” 
Mr. Laurier was followed by Mr. Reid as the 
Sow premier Premier of Australia. His speech was 
awaited with the keenest interest by the com- 
pany, as he is known to be a robust Radical and a sturdy Democrat 
of pronounced views. His audience was probably mainly Conserva- 
tive and Unionist in its sympathies. He came triumphantly through 
the ordeal prepared for him. His references to the Queen were in 
most perfect taste, and his allusions to Australian Radicalism were 
greatly appreciated. We have had nothing better in a year fruit- 
ful of eloquence than these two speeches from Canada and Australia. 
We have given our readers the whole of one, and we now give, 
without any apology, the whole of the other :— 

‘* On behalf of the Premiers of Australia I beg to offer thanks, the most sincere, 
for the brilliant hospitality which has been extended to us by the governing body 
of the Imperial Institute and also to this great assemblage for its kindly greeting. 
The distinctions which are being showered upon the visiting Premiers are doubly 
agreeable to us when we recollect that they are really intended for the communi- 
ties we represent. I suppose that the subjects of the British Crown were never 
more scattered over the surface of the globe than they are at the present moment, 
and yet this memorable demonstration is a significant proof of the fact that in 
spirit, in strength, and in purpose, the Empire was never more solidly united than 
now. Inthe gradual realization of that magnificent result, we owe an acknow- 
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ledgment to the illustrious part, often a most unobtrusive part, which has been 
played by our most gracious Sovereign the Queen. We indeed owe her a great 
debt of duty and loyalty. 1 think I may say this, that the love and veneration 
which are felt for the Queen in the whole of the Empire are chiefly inspired by the 
noble example which she has set in all the relations of life. In honouring our 
Queen, we all feel that we are honouring the purest and best ideal of womanhood 
that ever graced a throne. I cannot forget that when the project of this Imperial 
Institute was first mooted it was regarded with some suspicion and dislike in 
several quarters of Australia, with fear that the design was to modify the rela- 
tions of the self-governing countries of the Empire with the Mother Country in a 
reactionary sense. But we are happy, and I am to-night most happy, to think 
that this great and grand institution, by the excellence of its management, by the 
rapid growth of its usefulness, and by a clearer perception on our part of its real 
aims, has entirely dispelled all those prejudices. It is especially pleasing to us 
who live so far from you to look upon this as an occasion when we might take 
leave to remember the immense personal trouble and interest which were 
bestowed upon this undertaking by the Prince of Wales. I think I may 
safely say in this company that there is no one who would desire to revert 
to the methods of colonial administration which prevailed before the present reign. 
For the past 40 or 50 years your wise and generous statesmanship has, I submit, 
produced splendid results. You have surrendered in many ways during that 
time Imperial control, but with that very surrender of Imperial control there has 
been a corresponding growth of Imperial power. The old tie of officialism may 
have been weakened, but new and stronger ties have taken its place, the ties of 
gratitude and affection. It may be that at some distant period the British 
Empire may fade from life into history, as did empires in the past. If vice 
became as rampant or luxury or tyranny as they did in the days of Imperial 
Rome, that will and ought to be our end. But so long as the bulk of the British 
people maintain their attachment to manly sports and manly characteristics, and 
so long as you have good government you need not fear for the future. In the 
old days the Roman conquerers used to have their processional triumphs, but the 
processional triumphs of the Queen of this Empire on Tuesday next will be of a 
widely different kind. Amongst the hosts who have come from all quarters of 
the globe to do her honour there will not be found one person who has not come 
of his own free will. You know we Australians in politics are inclined to be 
Radical, although at present we are under very safe guidance in London. The 
Australians, too, are not at all afraid of political changes or experiments, but I 
am glad to say that we maintain our attachment to the Empire with increasing 
steadiness, We are so far removed from your party conflicts that it is not so 
much a matter to us whether the destinies of the Empire are in the hands of that 
great Conservative statesman, who I am delighted to see to-night, for whose 
foreign administration may I, as a humble distant subject of the Queen, express 
my most profound admiration—at the same time, I am free to admit that, if the 
Empire’s destinies were in the hands of my noble and distinguished friend the 
late Prime Minister, I should feel equally safe. This may be partly owing to 
the distance ; it may be partly owing to the fact that, after all, all your great 
parties live by the throbbing of the same heart, and are proud of the same history. 
But one thing which makes us in Australia so loyal, so enthusiastic in our loyalty 
to the Empire, is this—that we believe that wherever the British flag is planted 
there is equal justice and pure and honest government for men of every class and 
every creed, Believing that, we hail the growth of British power throughout 


the world as another guarantee for the peace, progress, and prosperity of man- 
kind.” 


Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, in an 
AN EXAMINATION 


pec outspoken and opportune speech recently delivered 
in London, complained of the inadequate attention 
accorded by the Press to the consideration of Colonial questions 
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He was too polite to point out the inevitable consequence of this 
neglect, which results in the majority of “ well-informed” English- 
men being wofully and painfully ignorant of the most elementary 
facts regarding the great groups of their fellow-countrymen who 
have carried the Anglo-Saxon traditions and ideals over sea. We 
work in these pages to correct that ignorance, and by way of bring- 
ing home their parlous condition: to our readers we have drawn up 
an exceedingly elementary examination paper, to which we invite 
perusal. So deficient has this side of our political education been 
that it would be safe to lay Lombard Street to an eggshell that not 
10 per cent. of the House of Commons could secure “a pass” in 
this paper. How many, even of our omniscient London editors, 
would obtain “ distinction” if they tackled it ? 

I. Name the Provinces of Canada and their respective Premiers. 
Also the Premiers of the Dominion since Confederation. 

II. Give a short account of the Manitoba School question and its 
settlement. 

III. Discuss the argument of Mr. Davis’s speech. 

IV. Give the principal newspapers in Canada. What do you 
know of Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
Archbishop Langevin, the Laval University, Le Drapeau Anglais, 
Mgr. Merry del Val, Mr. Foster, Mr. Fielding, and Principal 
Grant ? 

V. Are Canadians unreasonable in resenting “Our Lady of the 
Snows ” ? 

VI. Describe and discuss Queensland’s attitude towards Austra- 
lian Federation. What is the present position of the Federal 
movement? Will it succeed or fail? Give reasons for your 
opinion. 

VII. Analyze the financial relations subsisting between Great 
Britain and Australasia. How has the fall in the general level 
of wholesale prices affected these Colonies? Defend, if you can, 
the levy by the creditor of an ever-increasing amount of com- 
modities to discharge a debt fixed in terms of gold. How far can 
this process be safely carried ? 

VIII. What are the political “ hobbies ” of the different Colonies ? 
Give the names of the late Premiers of New South Wales, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. Distinguish between The Argus and 
The Age. Who are Mr. Deakin, Sir Samuel Griffith, Mr. Richard 
Baker, and Mr. Edmund Barton, Q.C. ? 

IX. Give a succinct account of the various efforts that have been 
inade to federate South Africa. 

X. Discuss the respective policies of the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, towards aliens. 

XI. State the terms of the London Convention. How would 
you deal with technical breaches of its provisions? Have there 
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been any serious breaches during the last five years by either 
party ? 

XII. What steps did Mr. Rhodes take to prevent Dr. Jameson 
from crossing the frontier ? 

XIII. Write an essay discussing the respective attitudes of the 
different groups of self-governing Colonies towards (1) Imperial 
Defence; (2) Preferential trade. Make any practical suggestions 
you can for furthering either of these objects. 


If it has been a pregnant month in Great Britain 
ety tg it has been hardly less significant in South Africa. 
The Jubilee celebrations have been held on a 
splendid scale, and have been participated in by all classes and 
both races, in spite of the fearful scourge of rinderpest which has 
been devastating whole tracts of country. The Dutch have heaped 
coals of fire on the heads of their detractors, and have greatly 
. Strengthened the hands of their friends in Great Britain, among 
whom may be reckoned all the sober responsible people. Our 
readers have observed in the Rhodesian press in London for months 
past a systematic campaign against the Afrikander Bond, which 
is the great Dutch political organization in Cape Colony. When 
it kept Mr. Rhodes in office by its votes, it was regarded as a very 
loyal body, and articles approving Mr. Hofmeyr’s great services to 
the Empire were not unknown in The Times. Since Mr. Rhodes 
was disclosed as the prime plotter against a neighbouring Dutch 
Republic, the Bond fell away from him, and a series of bye-elections 
in Cape Colony showed that it had not thereby lost its power, its 
candidates being uniformly successful. Forthwith, Mr. Rhodes’ 
partisans in the Press—who always appear to us to be willing to 
subordinate the honour and welfare of the Empire to the personal 
interests of their idol—raised a hue and cry against the Bond for its 
“ disloyalty,” and an absurd “ plot ” to overthrow British supremacy 
in South Africa and establish a Republic at the Cape was fathered 
on the Bond. Rhodesianism has no sense of the ridiculous, so Sir 
Henry de Villiers, the Chief Justice of Cape Colony, was ultimately 
accused by The Times of being in this plot. That killed the plot. 
The Bond has since buried it, for, instead of following the example 
of the Irish Nationalists, and getting up an anti-Jubilee demon- 
stration such as might have been expected from a “ disloyal” body 
aiming at ejecting the Queen’s mild supremacy from South Africa 
we learn by the cable :— 


‘* The following address, congratulating the Queen on her sixty years’ reign, has 
been presented to Sir Alfred Milner, the Governor, by Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Advocate 
Malan, Mr. De Plessis, M.L.A., and Mr. Theron, M.L.A., on behalf of the 
Afrikander Bond :— 
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“** To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

‘**May it please your Majesty—We, the undersigned, unanimously deputed 
thereto by the Congress of the Afrikander Bond, lately assembled at Malmesbury, 
representing many thousands of your Majesty’s subjects in Cape Colony, mostly 
of Dutch extraction, beg to offer your Majesty the most cordial congratulations of 
the members of our association on the completion of the sixtieth year of your 
Majesty’s benign reign, recognizing the material progress experienced by the Cape 
Colony as part of the British Empire under your Majesty’s wise rule, and the 
world-wide ennobling influence exercised by your Majesty, not only in the exalted 
position of Queen, but also in those of mother and woman, The members of the 
Afrikander Bond beg to assure your Majesty of their feelings of loyalty to your 
Majesty’s Throne, and of attachment to your Majesty’s person. Praying that it 
may please Providence to prolong your Majesty’s reign, and bestow the priceless 
blessing of peace and prosperity on your Majesty’s people, we remain your 
Majesty’s humble and obedient subjects.’ ” 


Mr. Hofmeyr and the members of the Afrikander Bond may rest 
assured that among the thousands of congratulations presented 
to the Queen during the past month, none has been more valued 


by Her Majesty, and none has been more welcome to her British 
subjects. 


The Bond’s “ disloyalty ” and “ plot ” to oust British 

bet Navy supremacy from South Africa went very much 
beyond this really eloquent tribute to the Queen. 

On June 3rd, Great Britain was electrified by the news that the 
following motion had been carried in the Cape Assembly with only 
one dissentient :—* That, in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived when steps should be taken to arrange some contribu- 
tion by this colony towards the Imperial Navy, and that the 
Prime Minister be requested to enter into provisional and ten- 
tative negotiations in this matter with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and report the matter to Parliament next Session.” Since 
the promulgation of the new Canadian Tariff giving an immediate 
preference to the goods of the Mother Country, we have had 
nothing to kindle us or to bring home the unity of the British 
Empire like the passing of this motion by the Cape Parliament. 
What made the Canadian proposals doubly attractive was that 
they were the handiwork of the first French Premier of the 
Dominion. What makes the Cape motion doubly attractive is that 
it is the spontaneous offer of an Assembly representing a community 
the majority of whose inhabitants are of Dutch extraction. Recent 
divisions show that the Afrikander Bond controls at least half the 
seventy-two seats in the Cape Assembly—indeed, in the decisive 
division on Mr. Du Toit’s motion it had a majority of ten. When, 
however, the question of contributing to the Imperial Navy is 
raised practically the whole Dutch vote is cast in the affirmative, 
and a crushing rebuke is adininistered to their traducers. We 
trust the latter will profit by the lesson, and that we have heard 
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the last of the “disloyalty” of our Dutch fellow-subjects. Their 
leader, Mr. Hofmeyr, has consistently shown himself to be one 
of the most thoughtful and strenuous friends of Imperial unity. 
The English people are not going to fritter away such friendship 
as his and his followers in order to back a capitalist conspiracy 
to grab the Rand. 


A remarkable meeting was held in Toronto, Canada, 
See ** on June 4, to hear a lecture from Mr. Bryan, the 
hitherto defeated candidate for the American 
Presidency. The Mayor presided, and warmly welcomed the 
brilliant guest :—“ We are honoured to-night. in having with us one 
of the most distinguished of American citizens, a gentleman who 
by his high moral character and sympathy with the masses has 
secured a foremost place in the great nation to the south of us. 
A Toronto audience always greets a distinguished American with 
enthusiasm, and no one has ever been more enthusiastically 
received than Mr. Bryan. We in this country are working out our 
own destiny, and it appears to be on the line of closer union with 
the Mother Country, but while that is the case we want to live upon 
the most friendly terms with our American neighbours, and I know 
of no better way of accomplishing that than for audiences on both 
sides of the line to be given opportunities of listening to represen- 
tative speakers from the neighbouring country.” The Mayor 
concluded by saying that he was informed “ Mr. Bryan will be the 
next President of the United States.” Mr. Bryan was splendidly 
received and affirmed “I could not be more kindly treated by any 
audience even in my own city in the State of Nebraska than you 
here in this foreign land have greeted me.” We mention these 
mutual amenities because we fancy our English readers will be 
more inclined to take the testimony of Toronto—which is practically 
a part of England—to the character and position of Mr. Bryan than 
that of the American gentlemen who earn their livelihood by dis- 
paraging him and his great movement in London papers. Mr. 
Bryan’s argument on the Monetary Question was as clear and 
cogent as ever. If any Canadians are of opinion that the system of 
gold monometallism, which is killing the farmer wherever it 
prevails, is not to their detriment, we hope they will do us the 
honour of reading the contribution to this number by Mr. Fara- 
day, who is one of the ablest economic writers in England. 
We hope also that Mr. Bryan will realize from his reception 
in Canada that British public opinion on the great question he 
has made his own is not reflected in the Press, and that in no 
nation would he receive a warmer welcome than in the Mother 
Country. 


—S ee 
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; India continues to be visited by calamities, famine, 
Tur FarTHQUAKE plague, and earthquake. The latter took place on 
June 12th, and committed great devastation in 
Bengal and Assam. Six thousand people were reported to have 
lost their lives in the latter province. Considerable damage was 
done to public and private buildings at Calcutta. A portion of 
the cathedral spire fell, and some other church towers and spires 
collapsed. The Town Hall, the High Court, and other public 
buildings were badly damaged. The earthquake occurred just 
before the usual evening drive. People rushed from their houses 
en masse. Few houses escaped damage of some sort, and many 
were reduced. to ruins. A cable from Calcutta stated :—“ Almost 
the whole of Assam has been completely devastated by the earth- 
quake, and the ruin is appalling. The courts, treasuries, gaols, and 
hospitals have collapsed. The loss of food supplies is enormous, the 
crops have been to a large extent ruined, and great scarcity is ex- 
pected. Transit, moreover, is difficult, numbers of roads having been 
completely demolished.” Shillong and Sylhet were levelled to the 
ground. Mr. McNabe, Inspector-General of Police, was killed at 
the former town. The earthquake started from the Bay of Bengal, 
and after committing great havoc on the coast (at Chittagong the 
Post Office was swallowed up), it travelled up the valley of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and spent its final disastrous shocks in 
Assam. It was, however, severely felt at Simla, Agra, Bombay, 
Manipur, and places far down in the Central Provinces. Consider- 
able damage was done at Hughli, Burdwon, Dacca, and Patna. 
At Darjiling many houses were destroyed. The news of this 
catastrophe arrived sadly in the midst of our Jubilee, and we felt 
that there could be no share of our festivity in India. The authori- 
ties there have decided so likewise, and the money which was to 
have been devoted to Jubilee celebration is to be aii to the 
relief of the sufferers from earthquake. 


— This dreadful calamity still afflicts India, and the 
ee ™ strain on relief work increases. The numbers on 
relief were 4,240,337 in June, as against 3,481,480 in 
the previous month, agricultural operations having been suspended 
for want of rain. Relief was therefore more eagerly sought than ever. 
In Bombay there was a decrease, partly on account of cholera. Mon- 
soon, after advancing feebly in Southern India, had been delayed, 
great heat prevailed, and there was an outbreak of cholera and 
smallpox to increase the general misery. Some of the higher 
classes and castes were noticed to be gathering in to relief works. 
The famine fund, which amounts now to £540,000, was being 
actively distributed for the purchase of seed and cattle. It is a 
terrible time of tribulation in our great Dependency, and there is 
nothing to relieve the immediate outlook. 
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A treacherous attack was made on June 10th 

f ill noggd upon an escort of Mr. Gee, Political Officer in 

BritisH Force. the Tochi Valley near the Afghan frontier. He 

was proceeding from the advanced post of Datta- 
khel to visit Sherani, twelve miles farther up the valley, with 
an escort of 300 native infantry, two mountain guns, and a 
small escort of cavalry, the object of the expedition being to 
fix a site for a new outpost and to recover a fine which had 
been imposed on the local tribesmen. At about 2 p.m., while 
resting under some trees at Maizar, where the party had lunched, 
a heavy fire was suddenly opened from the walls of the small 
towers which surround the village. The range was so short 
that six officers were shot down at once. Colonel Bunny, Ist 
Sikhs, Captain Browne, R.A., and Lieutenant H. A. Cruikshank 
were killed on the spot; and Lieutenant Higginson, Ist Sikhs, 
Lieutenant Seton Browne, 1st Punjab Infantry, and Surgeon-Cap- 
tain Cassidy were wounded. Over thirty were killed and wounded 
in the native ranks. In a few moments the troops were enclosed 
in a circle of fire, some five hundred of the tribesmen, who had 
been awaiting the signal, joining in the attack. The troops 
were so situated that no defensive position could be taken up. 
A retirement towards Sherani took place, the tribesmen being 
reinforced on the way until about 1,000 were engaged in harass- 
ing the party encumbered with dead and wounded. A despatch 
from The Times Correspondent at Simla describing the affair 
said :— 

‘* For ajdistance of four miles to Sherani sharp fighting took place. Beyond 
that village more tribesmen were seen coming over the hills to the north of the 
Tochi river with the intention of cutting off the retreat, but they retired when the 
reinforcements sent by Captain Cooper from Datta-khel appeared. The troops 
did not reach the latter post till eleven at night, nine hours after the first attack 
was made. Most of our losses occurred at Maizar, when the tribesmen had all the 
advantage of asurprise on their side, and fired into clustersof men. The Waziris 


are said to have lost fifty killed and a large number wounded, including four 
mullahs or priests, who were present exciting the fanatic tribesmen.” 


Mr. Gee’s visit had been pre-arranged, and two maliks were sent 
ahead by him to Maizar; one of them returned with food for the 
British officers and Mahommedan sepoys in the escort. This 
hospitality threw the party off their guard, as the people of the 
Waziri district usually respect the lives of men who are their 
guests. Two brigades have been formed as a punitive force, and 
sent into the Tochi Valley. Major-General Corrie Bird is in 
command of the 6,000 men composing the force. The tribesmen 
guilty of the attack will probably disperse and take refuge in 
Afghanistan. 
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SOME READABLE BOOKS. 


Be.ievine that a monthly table of selected books may be of aid to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes of interest. 

A Great Agricultural Estate.—By the Duke of Bedford (John 
Murray, London. Price 6s.) This is perhaps the most remarkable con- 
tribution ever made to the English Land Question. The author, who is 
one of our greatest and best landlords, shows clearly that none but a 
generous millionaire can own land in this country. Agriculture has in- 
deed come to a pretty pass when such a man as the Duke of Bedford is 
compelled to confess that many landlords “‘ would positively gain by cast- 
ing off the burden of heavily taxed agricultural property, and by giving 
up a possession which not only involves the owner, who does his duty, in 
a considerable annual loss, but exposes him to the odium and anxieties 
attaching to ownership of land.” 

The Crowd.—By Gustave Le Bon (T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 
6s.). This most ingenious French writer—who is fortunate in his trans- 
lator—has made a special study of crowds as other men study criminals or 
cats, and has evolved a psychology of crowds which is extremely original 
and suggestive and highly appropriate to the Jubilee year. That man in 
the mass acts differently to what he does asa unit is the lesson of the 
book which the author converts into a truism. 

The Choir Invisible.—By James Lane Allen (Macmillan & Co., 
London. Price 6s.). This is a beautiful novel by an American writer of 
established fame in his own country, who is as yet unknown to the 
British public. All that such admirable literature needs, however, is “a 
send off.” Every person of taste and perception will do the rest. We 
owe the “ discovery” of Mr, Allen to that judicious appreciator of letters, 
The Dial (Chicago). 

Macchiavelli.—By John Morley (Macmillan & Co., London, Price 
2s. 6d.). This is Mr. Morley’s recently delivered “ Romanes Lecture,” 
It is a clear and brilliant exposition of the famous Florentine’s doctrines, 
but as a criticism it is half-hearted, The highly significant moral of which 
is that no conscientious Party leader feels himself able to throw stones at 
the author of The Prince. 

Imperial Defence.—By Sir Charles W, Dilke, M.P,, and Spenser 
Wilkinson (Archibald Constable & Co., London. Price 2s, 6d.). This 
is a reissue and revision of a celebrated and pregnant brochure which 
will be studiously re-read by all interested in the great question handled 
by these masters, 

Paul’s Stepmother.—By Lady Troubridge (Grant Richards, London. 
Price 6s.). It is a positive pleasure to recommend a story-teller who has 
given one so much enjoyment, 

South Africa.—By George M. Theal (T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 
6s.). The distinguished historian of South Africa has brought his admirable 
monograph in The Story of the Nations Series up to date at a most oppor- 
tune moment. We strongly recommend our readers to acquaint them- 
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selves with this volume and also with that of Dr. J. G. Bourinot on Canada 
in the same series. 

Cromwell’s Place in History.—By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
D.C.L. (Longman, Green & Co., London. Price 3s. 6d.). This compact 
little volume contains what the author can recall of six lectures delivered 
last year without notes. They are marked by all the thoroughness and 
thoughtfulness which have earned his high reputation for Dr. Gardiner. 
Briefly, he views Cromwell as being in the world of action what Shake- 
speare was in the world of thought, that is to say, as “the greatest, 
because the most typical Englishman of all time.” It is unnecessary to 
say that this is a conclusion from which many readers of this review will 
dissent, but they will do well to read Dr, Gardiner’s plea. 

Labour in the Longest Reign.—By Sidney Webb (Grant Richards, 
London. Price ls.). This isa Fabian tract designed to show that the sup- 
posed improvement in the lot of the working-classes since the Queen came 
to the Throne while substantial is not so great or general as is usually 
assumed, 

The Battle of the Bays.—By Owen Seaman (John Lane, London. Price 
3s. 6d.). At a time when our poetry is becoming dull and obscure, Mr. 
Seaman’s delightful and sparkling parodies can only be compared to cham- 
pagne. As no man is allowed by the critics to stand entirely on his own 
merits he has been christened the new Calverly—he is certainly as witty 
and clever as need be. , 

The Monetary Situation in 1897.—By G. M. Boissevain (Macmillan 
& Co., London. Price 2s.) This is a careful and instructive réswme of 
the monetary history of the last six months, followed by a dispassionate 
appreciation of the present position. The author sat as a delegate in the 
Brussels Conference and writes with authority. 

Pacific Tales.—By Louis Becke (T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 
6s.). The author may eventually exhaust the extraordinary fund of ex- 
perience he has acquired in his wanderings in the South Seas, but there is 
very little falling off from By Reef and Palm—which the late Lord Pem- 
broke discovered—in the present collection of stories. While full of 
human nature they are a little less “ strong ” than their predecessors, which 
is an advantage. 

Industries and Wealth of Nations.—By Michael G. Mulhall (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, Price 8s. 6d.), This is a valuable and 
compendious volume, but the author with all his laboriousness lacks the 
first requisite of a statistician, impartiality. Being a rabid “ gold bug, ” 
he, ¢.y., fails to bring out the manner in which an appreciating measure of 
value eats the heart out of an agricultural nation such as Ireland, although 
as a Home Ruler he is full of Treland’s political woes, which are trifling. 

Craiktree.—By Watson Dyke (T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 6s.). 
A charming country story, fresh, simple, and pathetic, without any 
pretensions to “ greatness,” 

The Secret of Saint Florel.—By John Berwick (Macmillan & Co., 
London. Price 6s.). This is an exciting romance of the old-fashioned 
type, for which it is satisfactory to note that the demand is increasing. 


